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YACHTING 


YACHT CLUB NEWS AND COMMENT 


Lake Erie Wins the Barthel Series 


>» The Barthel Trophy Series was sailed for 
the fifth consecutive year, at the Chicago 
Y.C., on August 21st, 22nd, and 23rd, with 
crews from Lake Ontario, Lake Erie and Lake 
Michigan sailing in Class Q yachts. Hornet, 
owned by Dr. Hollis E. Potter; Lively Lady, 
owned by Otto Dreher; and Scimitar, owned 
by Charley Wiman, Bill Faurot and Freddie 
Spencer, were used in the series. 

The Lake Y.R.A. (Ontario) crew was 
headed by Bud Doyle, with Harvey Dawes, 
Kenny Thayer, Jack Hollock and Jack 
Elford. 

In the Inter-Lake Y.A. (Erie and Detroit) 
crew were Tommy Fisher, skipper, with 
George Van, Carl Meurer, Ernie Grates, 
Howard Finch and Ward Kemp. 

The Lake Michigan Y.A. crew was made 
up of Edmund Jedrzykowski, Carl Kallgren, 
Al Peuquet, Bill Lepthien, Pete Tanger and 
Jean Tanger. 

And now for the races. Ontario had evi- 
dently decided that Lake Michigan had won 
this series too many times (they had won it 
the previous four years), came down with 
blood in their eyes, and walked home with 
the trophy. Sailing Lively Lady in the first 
race, they won, with Lake Michigan, sailing 
Scimitar, second, and Lake Erie third, with 
Hornet. 

In the afternoon, Erie won with Scimitar, 
Ontario was second with Hornet and Michi- 
gan was last with Lively Lady. Next morning, 
Ontario again won with Scimitar, Erie was 
second with Lively Lady and Michigan, sail- 
ing Hornet, was last again. 

In the fourth race, Ontario, in Lively Lady, 
took another first, Michigan won second with 
Scimitar, and Erie finished last with Hornet. 
In the fifth race, Michigan took a first with 
Lively Lady. Erie was second with Scimitar 
and Ontario was last, but this one point gave 
her the series as neither of the other crews 
could then win. However, the sixth race was 
sailed anyway and Erie won with Lively Lady, 
Ontario was second with Scimitar and Michi- 
gan last with Hornet. The final standing: On- 
tario, 1434 points; Erie, 1214; Michigan, 1014. 


New Yacht Club Officers 


> Among the officers chosen at recent club 
elections in the southeastern Massachusetts 
district were the following: Hyannis Port; 
commodore, Joseph S. Horne, Pittsburgh; 
secretary, Patricia Kennedy, Bronxville, 
N. Y. . . . Woods Hole; commodore, Ed- 
ward A. Norman, New York City; treasurer, 
Allen Cowles, Indianapolis, Ind. . . . Bass 
River; commodore, Joseph E. Small, Brock- 
ton, Mass.; secretary, Allen L. Priddy, 
Brookline, Mass. . . . Stone Horse; commo- 
dore, Kenneth D. Steere, Palm Beach, Fla.; 
secretary, Rudolph Homan, Madeira, O. . . . 
Chatham; commodore, Donald D. Geary, 
New Rochelle, N. Y.; secretary, Allen Knol- 
lenger, New Haven, Conn. . . . Vineyard 
Haven; commodore, Eliot L. Cutler, Brook- 
line, Mass.; secretary, Arthur Besse, Scars- 
dale, N. Y.... Lewis Bay; commodore, 
Paul P. Henson; secretary, Mrs. J. F. Syme, 
Stamford, Conn. . . . Waquoit Bay; com- 


modore, Dr. Shields Warren, West Newton, 





CALENDAR 





SAIL 


October 4-5 — Annual Fall Rendezvous, The Corinthians, 
Port Washi n, L. I. 

nag 11 — Stratford Shoal Race, New Rochelle Y.C., 

October 11-12 — International Regatta, Seg Class, 
Pasquotank River Y.C., Elizabeth City, N. C. 


ming sig 


October 12 — a (Williams, Cornell, M.I.T. and 
Harvard) at M T “Nautical Association. 
ctober 12 — Middle Atlantic Non-Member Dinghy 


Eliminations, Section A, Princeton Y.C. 
October 12-13 — New England Non-Member Dinghy 
fegeetoneiays, Intercollegiate, Coast Guard Academy 


October 19 — Jack Wood Trophy tta (Brown, Dart- 

mouth, ath M.I1.T.) Harvard Y.C. 

October 19— Middle Atlantic Non-Member Dinghy 
~ Eliminations, Section B, Princeton Y.C. 

October 25 — Lucien Sharpe og ro Trophy Regatta 
(Invitation), Brown ew, Y.C. 

October 26— Erwin H. Schell  aremley aga Open 
Intercollegiate, M.I.T. Nautical Associatio 

November 8 — Greater ae Eesarecliegiate Regatta, 
M.L.T. Nautical Associatio: 

November 11 — tta (Brown, Coast Guard, M.I.T., 
and Yale), Brown University 

—— 22 — Harvard-Yalo: Dinghy Regatta, Harvard 


POWER 


October 16—A.P.B.A. Invitation Southward Ho 
ae starts from World’s Fair Yacht Basin, Flush- 


iG PY, 
Octo 25-28 — Salton Sea aoa. Outboards and 
Inboards, Date Palm Beach, Calif. 
November 9 — Inboard Championships, California Y.C., 
Newport Bay. 
1942 


Fema G. 7— — Thomas Lipton Trophy Race, Biscayne 
Miami, Fla. 
Feb 10 — Miami-Nassau Ocean Race, Miami Y. Cc. 
and Nassau Y.C. 
Daaee 13 or 14 — Governor's Cup Race, Nassau y. c:, 
Nassau, B.W.I. 
—_ 7 — St. Petersburg-Habana Race, St. Petersburg 
Y.C., St. Petersburg, Fla. 
0-13 — Annual — Dinghy Regatta, Bis- 
cayne a Y.C., Miami, 
March 13— Habana-Key West Race, Habana Y.C., 
Habana, Cuba. 





Mass.; secretary, Miss Ida Jones, Green- 
wood, Mass. . . . Wenaumet Bluffs; com- 
modore, George G. Lee, Jr., Dedham, Mass.; 
secretary, Miss Hope Wells, Arlington, Mass. 
. . . Menemsha; commodore, Allen Flan- 
ders, Chilmark, Mass.; secretary, Miss Mary 
L. Huntington, Upper Montclair, N. J. 


Southward Ho Cruise October 16th 


» The American Power: Boat Association’s 
Second Annual Invitation Cruise to Florida is 
tentatively scheduled to rendezvous on Oc- 
tober 16th, at Anderson’s World’s Fair Yacht 
Basin, Flushing, Long Island. This year the 
emphasis throughout the cruise will be on in- 
formality and all schedules will be tentative 
and subject to change. The sole purpose of 
the affair is to encourage boat owners to 
make the trip south and to provide an es- 
corted cruise sponsored by a prominent 
organization. Chester A. Bentley, organizer 
of last year’s hegira, will be aboard his cruiser 
Marchet III which will act as flagship. 

Starts will be made early in the mornings 
so that each day’s run will be completed by 
early or mid-afternoon. The 1417 miles from 
New York to Miami have been broken up 
into 26 runs, averaging 52 miles, and only 
one run is more than 75 miles long. The entire 
cruise will be made via the Inside Route and 
nine of the 35 days provided for on the sched- 
ule call for layovers. All those contemplating 
making the cruise are advised to carry plenty 
of dock lines, fenders and fender boards, and 
to have aboard some form of cabin heater. 
Fuel and water supplies are frequent: 





Boat owners interested in joining the cruise 
are requested to communicate with Vaughn 
Thorne, 410 American Security Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Otto F. Barthel 


> On September 12th, Otto F. Barthel died 
in Jennings Hospital, Detroit, after a week’s 
illness. He was 65 years of age and had been 
prominent in yachting circles for forty years 
or more. 

Born in Detroit, he began his yachting 
career when sailing craft made up the bulk of 
the fleet on the Lakes and for more than 
twenty years he was one of the best known 
racing men who sailed at the various Inter- 
Lake Yachting Association meets. He saw the 
formation of most of the present yacht clubs 
along the Detroit River and, as an officer or 
official, had done much to give the Inter- 
Lake regattas at Put-In-Bay the prominence 
they now enjoy. 

He served twice as commodore of the De- 
troit Yacht Club and, in 1924, headed the 
Inter-Lake Yachting Association. Of late 
years, he was an active vice president of the 
American Power Boat Association. In 1934; 
he placed in competition the Barthel Trophy, 
raced for annually by crews representing 
Lakes Michigan, Huron and Erie. 

In anything with which he had been identi- 
fied, he had always worked hard for its good. 


Good Racing at Chicago 


> The largest fleet of yachts that ever turned 
out for a regatta on Lake Michigan sailed in 
the Chicago Daily News Regatta, on August 
24th, when 189 sailing yachts of all sizes 
crossed the starting line. 

Fine sailing weather sent the yachts around 
in fast time. Bob Benedict showed the Cruis- 
ing Division that he is still good by winning 
the Time Prize, as well as first in Class A. 
Tommy Fisher, from Detroit, celebrated 
having his Apache in commission again by 
taking first in Class B. Pauline Goltra sailed 
Aramis, owned by herself and husband Bill, 
to first in Class C. Doc Lowell took first prize 
in Class D with Osprey IJ and Chester Krus- 
ienski, from Racine, won in Class E. 

In the Universal Division, Otto Dreher’s 
Lively Lady, representing the South Shore 
Y.C. of Milwaukee, won the Time Prize, 
beating Coonie Herrmann’s Gloriant by a 
narrow margin. Revenge, owned by Blair 
Walliser and Ken Griffin, won in the Eight- 
and Ten-Metre Class. Ted Morris sailed Alert 
IV to win in Class R; Hubert Ellis won in 
Class S with Aquila; Friendship, owned by 
George Dalseg and Joe Richter, won in the 
Tumlaren Class; Woody Pirie licked the Star 
Class with his Twin Star and H. T. Martin 
won in the Lawley 110 Class with Sea Puzz. 


The 110 Class Y.R.A. Elects 


> The new officers of the National 110 Class 
Yacht Racing Association, recently elected, 
are as follows: President, Jean F. Mesritz, of 
Detroit; vice president, Willard Emery, of 
Boston; secretary-treasurer, Martin L. Cas- 
sell, Jr. The address of the secretary is 1025 
La Salle St., Chicago. 
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FOR /Z790C-Oti IN FLORIDA! 


Get'set to fish... explore ... relax, on Florida’s beautiful waterways 
this winter! Here’s the boat to do it in, a sporty, sturdy, speedy Elcoette 
32. Lines with tomorrow’s styling, comfortable quarters for 4.to 6, a 


sportsman’s dream of a cockpit! See her for yourself at Port Elco. 





Priced at $4365 and all your’s tomorrow if you like! 





a 


The perfect fisherman! Plenty of cockpit 6'3” berths spring-backed forcom- Dry stowage and lots of it! This 
space for big game fishing — plenty of shade _ fort. 6’ headroom throughout. Com- ingenious baggage compartment ac- 


on the raised bridge deck. plete galley and lavatory amidships. tually measures a roomy 3’x2’x10’! 
See the 1941 Elco Fleet on display at Port Elco or 
write for illustrated literature to: 
k ok & 
Permanent 113 East 46th Street 
, THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE. N. J. Showroom P oO RT EL Cc © {at Park Ave.}N.Y.C. 
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YACHTING 


AROUND THE CABIN LAMP 


Docking The “Leo” 


> There are, I suppose, many ways of dry- 
docking a ship. I knew none of them when I 
was in Valetta, Malta, in December, 1918. At 
that time and place, I was ordered to proceed 
ahead of the converted collier U.S.S. Leoni- 
das, mother ship of the Otranto detachment 
of sub-chasers, and with a working party of 
twenty men receive the ship and handle her 
lines as she came into No. 3 dry dock. Al- 
though I had served as a gob in the sub- 
chasers for more than a year, the ink was 
hardly dry on my commission as an ensign. 

Valetta is a commodious and many-fin- 
gered harbor, numerously occupied by 
dghaisa men, who, two to a boat, stroke al- 
ternately at their oars and propel their 
dghaisas accurately but dizzily between 
ships and shore. In the Leonidas’s motor- 
sailer, we fortunately overtook one of these 
skitter-bugs and, with only one misdirection, 
succeeded in the primary purpose of the 
morning. That is, we found No. 3 dry dock. 


p> Arrived there with no earthly idea of what 
my duties would entail, I disembarked and 
for a moment watched a Limey two-striper 
watch a small steamer leave the dry dock. He 
called after her; ‘Have you got your steam 
up?” which seemed to me an unnecessary 
question and no useful guide to my own de- 
veloping tactics. 

When assured both by vocal answer and 
by a long blast from the vessel’s whistle that 
her steam was up, the two-striper turned 
away and I saluted him, asking what use he 
desired to make of me and my twenty men. 
He replied that we were no concern of his 
and referred me to the yardmaster, who, 
standing a few yards from us, appeared to be 
uninterested in everything. Slightly dis- 
couraged, I repeated my question to this 
official and was told that the “‘flats’’ were 
ready and that if I sent my men in charge of 
a petty officer they would be given brushes 
and scrapers. 

It now struck me with the speed of light 
that my working party was expected to 
occupy itself with the designated tools in 
cleaning the sides of the Leo. 

Having no petty officer in my detail, I 
dispatched fhe men in charge of a seaman. 
They strolled off in tow of a yard workman, 
and, as I looked harborward, I saw the Leo 
inexorably approaching. I became panicky. 
My men gone and I left alone to dock the 
Leo! Fear removed the lead from my shoes 
and I galloped after them, determined at 
least to have them in view of my superiors 
when the ship came in. This was exactly the 
move I should have made for I found that, 
without my signature, they would not have 
been assigned the brushes and scrapers. 

My next move was my own inspiration. 
I clearly saw that, when encumbered with 
cleaning tools, the men would be unable to 
handle docking lines and so ordered them into 
several flats and told them to distribute 
themselves ten to a side, ready to scrape 
weeds and barnacles as the receding water 
uncovered them. Outwardly calm —for I 
had been long enough a Reservist to know 
that what other people didn’t know of my 
ignorance wouldn’t hurt their feelings — I 
now watched the Leonidas square away for 


the dry dock and wondered what to do next. 

In a moment, a yard boss sauntered up 
and suggested that if I would group my men 
so that they could clean the starboard quar- 
ter he would have his own workmen clean the 
rest of the ship. A redisposition of my forces 
in only two flats had no sooner been effected 
than Foley, the Leo’s leather-lunged boat- 
swain, seeing himself to be within conversa- 
tional range — say, 200 yards — asked if it 
wouldn’t be better if I placed my working 
party in several punts all around the dock. 

I informed him at the top of my voice that 
the “‘Malts” were to do most of the work and 
that I had arranged that our men should 
attack only the ship’s starboard quarter. The 
reaction was favorable. A good boatswain is 
always pleased when his men are spared and 
I could see, from the relaxing attitudes of 
my late messmates, who had been prepared 
to descend from the well deck to the flats, 
that they still considered me a pal. 

In the few minutes remaining before the 
Leo’s bow entered the dock, I put spurs to 
my imagination and elicited from the yard 
boss information about anti-corrosives, the 
method of handling lines, dock dimensions 
and kindred matters. So it happened that 
when Foley, coming within what was for 
him whispering distance, asked me questions 
along these lines I answered them with the 
confident assurance of an expert. 


> With that my duties ended and I watched 
with easy mind the docking of the ship. 
Maltese workmen appeared from shops and 
sheds by dozens and scores. Lines were 
hove aboard and wire cables hauled up and 
secured. Two men, one to a side, walked 
ahead of the ship with a line, marked at its 
center, held between them. A hundred men 
on the wire cables hauled and veered to keep 
the bow true with this center mark. A caisson 
closed the dock and pumps started. 

Brushes and scrapers were brought into 
play and along the ship the dirty water of 
the dock turned red as the old bottom paint 
washed off. Shores were rigged and men with 
wedges and long-handled mallets stood by 
as the Leo touched the keel blocks. A plump 
Malt with a megaphone took up his position 
on the caisson and issued an order in his na- 
tive tongue. There was an instant’s pause 
and four mallets fell, two to each after shore. 
As the ship settled forward, the next two 
shores were lightly wedged, and so on until 
eight on each side had been loosely placed. 

Thereupon the plump native with the 
megaphone changed his words and tune. 
There was the same dramatic pause — and 
thirty-two mallets hit the wedges as one 
mallet. The leader’s successive words of 
command varied, as if he were calling: “ All 
together,” “Hit her again, boys,” “Let her 
have another clip,” ‘Here’s one for the boot 
ensign.”” Whatever the meaning of the 
words, there was always the lag in the execu- 
tion of the order and then the simultaneous 
smiting of the wedges, followed by a burst of 
laughter from the men. 

The concluding order came with falling 
intonation. The men gave the wedges one 
united “clop” and threw down their mallets, 
calling admiringly to their leader, seemingly 
complimenting him on his flair for injecting 
humor into a routine job of work. 





> I went aboard when a gangway had been 

rigged and was myself complimented for my 

unruffled efficiency in docking a naval vessel. 

It’s a wonder I didn’t stay in the outfit. 
ALFRED F. Loomis 


Atlantic Coast Star Championship 


> Sailing a fine, consistent series of races 
while his leading opponents fell by the way- 
side, William H. Picken, Jr., from Bay 
Shore, Long Island, won the Atlantic Coast 
championship in the series held September 
8th-12th under the auspices of the Eastches- 
ter Bay Yacht Racing Association. 

Picken, sailing Fo-Fo, of the Great South 
Bay fleet, with Walter Podolak as his crew, 
finished the series of five races with a point 
score of 98 against 81 for his closest rival, 
Alfred deMarigny’s Concubine, of the Nassau, 
Bahamas, fleet. A second, a third, a sixth, 
a first and a fifth place, in a fleet of twenty- 
two boats representing fourteen different 
fleets, supplied the points and Fo-Fo and her 
crew stood up consistently through light and 
heavy weather, while others did not. 


> The weather provided a day of light and 
fluky airs, three days of moderate to fresh 
and puffy winds, and one really strong 
blow that disabled four boats. Interesting 
and satisfactory courses were provided on 
Eastchester Bay, Little Neck Bay and the 
narrow strip of Long Island Sound that di- 
vides the two bays, and the series was an 
enjoyable and well-run one, with the Harlem 
Yacht Club providing headquarters, com- 
mittee boat and most of the officials while 
the City Island, Locust Point, Morris and 
Island Canoe and Yacht Clubs chipped in 
with prizes and entertainment. 

Of Fo-Fo’s rivals there are some sad tales 
to tell. Concubine, finishing second though 
17 points behind Picken, took a sixth place 
one day with a broken boom but thirteenth 
on the last day. Paul Shield’s Spitfire, from 
Peconic Bay, which won two races and led 
the series at one point, would undoubtedly 
have given Fo-Fo a close run for her title if 
she hadn’t broken down on the heavy weather 
day, due to failure of her halliard hook. 

Peace, It’s Wonderful, owned not by 
Father Divine, as you might think, but by 
Whitney Stueck, of the Eastern Long Island 
Sound fleet, won the first and last races but 
declared herself out of one race after hitting 
a mark and finished in mid-fleet in another. 
Two of the most consistent boats, but neither 
quite as consistent nor quite as fast as Picken 
and Fo-Fo, were Horace G. Brown’s Blue 
Stardust, from South Jersey, and Richard 
Valentine’s Greta II, of the East River fleet. 
The final point score among the leaders was: 
Fo-Fo, 98; Concubine, 81; Spitfire, 80; Blue 
Stardust, 80; Greta IT, 79; Peace, It’s Wonder- 
ful, 75; and Romeyn Everdell’s Bolt, 74. 

If the series provided a moral, it was that 
some of the “hot” Star boats are risking 
dependability to make speed; using gear that 
saves seconds in the average race but may 
let them down completely in a hard chance. 
Or, in less technical language, ‘‘what you 
make on the peanuts you lose on the ba- 
nanas.”’ 

Wiu1am H. Tay.or 
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N) ~BUT IT ILLUSTRATES WHY 

N DUPLEX IS THE WORLD'S | 

7 FINEST MARINE ENGINE OIL.” 
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@ What possible relation can there be between the rusty 
hull of a freighter on its way to the scrap heap and modern 
lubrication for modern marine engines? Just this: Iron ox- 
idizes, and in so doing rusts, because it is chemically unstable. 
Oils oxidize, and in so doing form sludge, varnish and acids, 
because they are chemically unstable. Make iron chemically 
stable and it will not rust. Make oil chemically stable and 


you will have a lubricant which provides the factor of safety 





vital to the modern, economical operation of modern marine 
engines with their ever increasing speeds and ever growing 
compression ratios. 


And that is exactly what has been done in the improved 
Duplex Marine Engine Oil. New refining processes have 


STE OIL REFINING © 
. 


made possible the removal of chemically unstable elements. aaa 
The result, as proved by exhaustive, impartial tests,* is a —— a 
lubri ich insur ficient engine for m hou- 
capt wh ee Pe: f _ ae mn oan ave ar conducted . the Research ee of hee Quaker ge 
» 4 M 4 1 enning orporation. ngine tests were run under the supervision o 
sands of miles. Quaker State Oil Refining Corporation, Quaker State engineers and chemists with the collaborationof engineers of 
j 3 the Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory. These engineers from an independent 
Oil City, Penna. laboratory were invited to cooperate in this work to assure completely im- 
partial judgement of the merits of the oils which were tested. 





‘Duplex Marine Engine Oil is scientifically refined from pure Penns) lvania Grade Crude Oil for service afloat 





> That amazing John Hays Hammond, Jr., 
has been demonstrating his latest invention, 
the visible whistle, in these parts recently. 
. . . He entertained reporters aboard his 
Odysseus III, anchored in the Hudson, and 
showed off the toot which emanated from the 
schooner’s mainmast some eighty feet above 
the deck and formed a cloud about thirty 
feet long, according to the goggle-eyed 
newshawks. . . . 


p> Through Fred Thurber, the eminent gem- 
mologist and erstwhile Trans-Atlantic small 
boat navigator, I learned that Alain Ger- 
bault, who likes to sail his boat all by himself 
to the most unpronounceable places in the 
Seven Seas, is currently basing at Wallis 
Island in the South Pacific, having got fed up 
on Tahiti. ... 

Fred’s source of information further re- 
veals that Count von Luckner isn’t doing any 
sea raiding in the present war... . He is 
seventy, it is reported, and retired in Ger- 
many.... 


> Somebody suggests that the difference 
between a sea dog and the ordinary variety 
is that one is familiar with a sextant and 
the other witha hydrant... . 


> And how about Bumpus, by the way? 
The reference is to that natating spaniel 
which, bored with yachting, plunged into 
the Sound from O. B. Hansen’s cruiser while 
she was bowling along in a choppy sea some 
seven miles off the Hansen (and Bumpus’) 
home at Westport and struck out for the 
beach. . . . His master didn’t notice the 
dog’s absence until some time later... . 
Meanwhile, Cap’n Frank Lichtenberg, of the 
yacht Wayfarer, had sighted Bumpus and, 
despite the animal’s vigorous protests, 
yanked him aboard and landed him at 
Huntington, Long Island, Bumpus having 
been unable to convey to his rescuer that he 
desired to proceed in the opposite direction 
and had not been swimming around out 
there merely for pleasure. . . . Fortunately 
a radio broadcast resulted in the reunion of 
master and dog at the police station and 
Bumpus, for safety, was dispatched home by 
automobile instead of boat. . . . 


p> ‘My daughter,” writes Dunbar M. Hin- 
richs, ‘insists that women are better sailors 
than men, basing her judgment on a fetching 
photo of glamorous Ann Sheridan which de- 
picts the star sailing a small sloop-rigged 
affair on Arrowhead Lake, apparently 
through sheer magnetism of personality — 
for lovely, lithe Ann, attired in a wispy 
something-or-other (which has certainly 
never been overboard), is sailing the craft on 
a broad reach while posed just forward of the 
mast — and she’s all alone. . . . She could 
certainly hypnotize a helmsman— but a 
helm? .. .” 

It looks to me as if this were a con- 
spiracy between a cute trick and _ trick 
photography. .. . 

But there are a lot of gals spinning around 
in small craft these days who definitely are 
better than the boys at that sort of thing. .. . 


>» Freddie Pearson, who once owned and 
commanded a 58-foot ketch and brought her 


safely through a hurricane off the Florida 
keys, went sailing in Great South Bay last 
month with a couple of charming young gals 
in a tiny knockabout of a type indigenous 
to those waters. . . . It blew hard and they 
came to grief ignobly on the flats off Bellport. 
. . . One of the ladies bravely waded a mile 
or so to the C. G. station while Freddie, 
standing waist deep in the cold surges, held 
the craft head to sea and the third member of 
the party presumably prayed. . . . Rescue 
followed (not, however, before the towline 
had fouled the Coast Guard boat’s propeller) 
and then the officer in charge of operations 
gravely made a report of the matter, insisting 
on recording Freddie as master of the vessel 
that had been refloated. . . . 


> Down Venezuela way, where George 
Townsend’s Cheerio Too affords a group of 
congenial yachtsmen (mostly mining engi- 
neers) a lot of pleasure, there’s an island 
called Margarita where the populace lives 
for and by pearl diving but is permitted by 
the Government to seek the precious gem- 
bearing bivalve only once in two years. .. . 
The rest of the time the male portion of the 
islanders get such work as they can and they 
prefer a berth aboard a boat to anything 
else. . . . Cheerio, originally owned by a 
syndicate when she went down there, is now 
virtually owned by one man who is mad for 
sailing but doesn’t know too much about it. 
. . . Soa Margarita islander handles her for 
him and manages pretty well although he 
hasn’t, according to Mickey Sheldon, got 
onto trimming her canvas, the exotic (for 
those parts) rig still remaining more or less 
of a sweet mystery to him. . . . The mining 
men have devised a comfortable if outra- 
geously unconventional method of deep sea 
fishing from Cheerio, employing an automo- 
bile tire stretched across the gallows frame to 
which they bend their lines, each of which 
has a bell attached. .. . When a big one 
gets hooked, the tire gives sufficiently to 
take the strain off the line so that it doesn’t 
part; the bell starts a wild tinkling that 
wakes up the fisherman and he rouses to play 
his prize... . 


> Tom Burns, of New Orleans, offers evi- 
dence to demonstrate that there is some- 
times ample reason for sailors to be super- 
stitious. . . . It seems that not long ago the 
crew members of the tug Albert F. Dewey 
testified at a hearing in the custom house at 
New Orleans that the vessel, on the basis of 
her voyage from that port to St. Lucia in the 
West Indies, had behaved abominably and 
must therefore be regarded as unseaworthy 
and no place for an honest seaman... . 
One specific complaint was that, when she 
was about 80 miles out of Gulfport, bound 
for Key West, she had “almost overturned.” 
. . . Among causes cited in the testimony 
for the erratic behavior of the little towboat 
was that she suffered from the influence of 
the presumably unlucky number “13.” .. . 
Deposed Louis Cherney, fireman and oiler: 
“There were thirteen of us in the crew; we 
sailed thirteen days after signing on; the 
captain’s birthday was on July thirteenth; 
the vessel’s hull is inscribed with the number 
“13”; the letter ‘‘M” on her funnel is the 
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thirteenth letter of the alphabet; AND the 
number of letters in the name of the chief 
engineer — William Carter—adds up to 
thirteen... .” 

But she didn’t have thirteen barges in 
tow? I can’t understand it. . . . 


» The Navy recently held maneuvers on 
Lake Pontchartrain during which 1314-ton 
tanks were landed through the surf from a 
tank carrier powered with engines furnished 
by Grant Nablo of the Gray Motor Co. . . . 

Says Grant of the proceedings: “ During an 
interval, I overheard one of the instructors 
giving a fourth assistant engineer from the 
Tennessee ‘mountings’ a mild rebuke for 
failing to remember what had been told him 
the day before in class in connection with 
some of his duties. . . . 

“The mountaineer, who had probably 
never before seen a bigger volume of water 
than that in a washtub and was now con- 
fronted with the immensity of the Gulf, ap- 
peared rather astonished than abashed by 
the reprimand. .. . 

“He drawled, ‘Why the hell didn’t they 
teach Diesel engines in the Fourth Grade? 
Then I’d of known all about ’em.’” ... 


> “Since making the top paragraph in your 
column (YacuTinec, August), my business 
has increased 10 per cent,” writes Hilary 
Corwin, counsellor-at-law in Huntington, 
Long Island. . . . “As soon asI have figured 
out your cut, will forward it. . . .” 

It will indeed be welcome, Mr. Corwin, 
what with Inflation just around the corner, 
the wolf at the door, the mortgage and the 
arrival of twins. . . . Not to mention up- 
keep on the yacht... . 


SAILOR BEWARE 


Celestial navigation 
Involves triangulation. 
Not so in plotting wedlock’s courses 
Lest a fourth angle be divorces. 
— Caleb Bilgewasser 


> “TI want you to know that I heartily con- 
cur with your bit on the yawing properties of 
cat boats,’ writes Chet Fernald from the 
shores of Lake Winnipesaukee in the wilds 
of New Hampshire. .. . “I own a 24-foot 
Barnegat Bay cat which at one time was 
owned by Walter Damrosch of musical 
fame. . . . He sailed her originally on the 
Hudson and then had her shipped to Win- 
nipesaukee when he acquired an island 
beme...:s > 

“About this yawing business... My 
boat carries 392 square feet of sail and I would 
hate to sail before the wind as your little 
man in the illustration is doing without hav- 
ing a taut backstay to rely on. . . . I don’t 
think the craft in your picture is rigged with 
backstays. ... Tch,tch!... 

“For God’s sake give the Lightnings some 
more plugs . . . I’m building one now.” 

Check. ... But I never have seen & 
common, everyday, bally cat boasting back- 
stays... . Yawerror? ... 


> In the opinion of Navy men, that search 
for the German U-boat that let go a couple 
of torpedoes at the U.S.S. Greer should have 
led straight down. .. . — TELLTALE 
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OPENED UP! 


At full speed, 50 knots, the new 77-foot Motor Torpedo Boats 
(P.T.’s) are the spearhead of the new Mosquito Fleet. Carrying 
four torpedo tubes and two of the most modern machine guns, 
they can strike hard and quickly. 


From aiKodachrome by Morris Rosenfeld 
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Armed, and with a single pole mast replacing her barkentine rig, the patrol yacht ‘‘Sylph’’ is now used 
for training reserve midshipmen for the Navy. She was formerly Walter P. Murphy’s ‘‘Intrepid” (below) 


YACHTS CAN FIGHT, T.G@a@ 


By WINTHROP P. MOORE 


E WERE seated in the Navy Port Captains’ 

Office in New York, looking down on the harbor. 

The traffic was heavy with the wartime shipping 
of many nations. The ferry boats and tugs looked familiar 
but the harbor has changed. It looks somber. It even sounds 
different. No more window-rattling whistles from incoming 
and outgoing liners; only the fussy signals from tugs or the 
impatient rasping of cargo ship whistles. Except for an oc- 
casional coastwise steamer, most of the shipping is engaged 
in war work. This means that nearly all of the ships are 
painted a dark, wartime gray. Tired looking cargo vessels 
push past, rust-stained and untidy looking. There are no 


flags — not even a name to indicate their nationality, owner- 
ship or service. In the distance, the anchorage behind Gov- 
ernors Island is crowded with vessels, waiting their turn for 
loading at docks in Brooklyn, Staten Island and at one of the 
miles of piers along the Hudson and East Rivers. 

We had been talking about yachts and the part which they 
have played in previous wars. An officer pointed to a con- 
verted yacht which was coming up the bay, headed for the 
Navy Yard. We looked hard to identify her. Clipper bow 
minus bowsprit, graceful sheer, single stack; she might have 
been one of several famous yachts but we couldn’t name her 
with certainty. Dark gray paint, alterations to the bridge, 
awnings and boats missing gave her a lean, hard look. To 
me, she seemed smaller, trained-down so that she appeared 
thin. There was an alert look which her forward gun and 
anti-aircraft batteries enhanced. She looked capable. 

What does the Navy use these yachts for? Why, as during 
the last World War, have the Navy and Coast Guard taken 
over so many yachts? The answers to these questions form a 
background for one of the most interesting stories about the 
Navy and its race to build the most powerful fighting force 
the world has ever known. We hadn’t realized before just 
how important the yacht conversion program has been. And, 
within the limitations of an increasingly stringent Navy 
censorship, here is the over all picture of the fighting yachts 
and the kind of work they are called on to perform. 

In the first place, the Navy isn’t taking over a large fleet of 
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assorted yachts, intending some time to put them into an 
emergency or auxiliary service. Every yacht, whether she is 
bought outright by the Navy or donated by a patriotic 
owner, is acquired to fill a request for a vessel of specific size, 
type and capabilities. If you have a yacht, the chances are 
that the Navy already knows a great deal about her and has 
considered her possibilities for use in naval service. If your 
yacht is needed, the Navy will make a careful inspection, 
followed by recommendations for use — and one day an 
officer may ask for a trial run. If she comes up to expecta- 
tions, the Navy may offer to buy her. Yachts, to the Navy, 
represent hulls and machinery, nothing else. Prices are based 
on that. Under this set-up, equipment and furnishings worth 
hundreds of thousands of dollars are valueless to the Navy. 
Twenty per cent of the original cost of the yacht is a high bid 
from the Navy. They can’t use the rare hardwood panels, 
the costly furnishings, draperies, rugs or furniture. Such gear 
reverts to the owner, as do small boats and a great deal of the 
gadgets, navigational equipment and so on. 

Valuable lessons were learned from the first World War. 
At that time, hundreds of yachts were pressed into service 
quickly and without the benefit of carefully worked out 
planning as to the uses to be made of each. Conversions were 
undertaken in shipyards overcrowded with work. There were 
serious shortages of skilled labor. There were stories of guns 
installed on decks which were inadequately braced to meet 
the shock of heavy recoil. Today, through an orderly pro- 
cedure, yachts are acquired to fill specific needs. The Bureau 
of Ships is charged with responsibility for conversion in 
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G. U. Vetlesen’s 202-foot aux- 

iliary schooner yacht ‘*Vema” 

has been given to the U. S. 

Maritime Commission for service 
as a training ship 


Below, scenes aboard the patrol 
yacht ‘“‘Sylph”: left, reserve 
midshipmen man the after gun 
for drill; right, steaming into 
harbor, a converted Coast Guard 
cutter is met, outward bound 


Navy Yards or in the yards of private builders. All work is 
done under naval supervision and to highest naval stand- 
ards. We know there will be no more disconcerting accidents 
from guns ‘“‘jumping ship,” or hulls strained by the recoil, 
because the gun platform wasn’t adequately braced. 

We have seen some of these ships before and after conver- 
sion.. They show excellent workmanship and materials. The 
resulting vessels may not look like yachts but they look 
efficient and able. They are designed for hard service. Quar- 
ters must be greatly enlarged to furnish living space for men 
and officers, gun crews and specialists. Yachts which were 
handled with paid crews of twenty men, under naval service 
conditions of long cruises in all weather, carry fifty to sev- 
enty-five or more men. Storage space is enlarged to provide 
for ammunition magazines, bigger galleys, food storage space 
and enlarged tank capacity. The Navy has its own naviga- 
tional and communications equipment, sounding devices, 
listening equipment (for submarine detection) and a lot of 
gear never seen aboard a yacht. Space for all of this, and 
much more, must be found aboard before the converted 
yacht can function as a patrol vessel, gunboat or special 
purpose ship. 

Let’s see how some of these yachts have been put to work 
after they came from the yards, painted dark gray and fitted 
with modern weapons of sea warfare. A number of the large, 
seagoing yachts are doing offshore patrol work. One or two 
converted yachts are doing the work of Coast Guard cutters, 
while the cutters have been armed and strengthened to take 
the place of destroyers and other light naval craft. Thus the 
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“Stranger IV,” F. E. Lewis’ 
135-foot Diesel-driven wooden 
yacht, built at Seattle in 1938, 
@ seagoing cruiser recently taken 


over by the Navy 


Below, Hugh J. Chisholm’s 244- 

foot Diesel yacht “Aras,” now 

U.S.S. ‘Williamsburg,’ the type 

of yacht to be used by the Navy 
for ocean patrol work 





Bottom, Harold S. Vanderbilt's 
“Vara,”’ 150-foot Diesel yacht, 
formerly tender to several Amer- 





ica’s Cup defenders, now in 


service as a patrol vessel 





Kent Hitchcock 





Handling a hawser on the forecastle of the 
“Sylph” and, bottom, a boat’s crew, assembled 


for “abandon ship” drill, receives instruction 
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Navy can bring together units of fighting ships for fleet 
action while, at the same time, maintaining its far flung sea 
patrols with converted yachts. Some time ago, several of the 
United States Coast Guard cutters, as used on the ice patrol, 
were turned over to the British Navy. These cutters have 
been replaced by converted ships, including famous yachts. 
This process of supplementing light naval craft with armed 
yachts has helped greatly in building our Navy into a two- 
ocean fleet of efficient fighting ships. New destroyers and 
lighter fleet units can now go at once to places where they 
are needed most urgently. 

There is increasing need for naval censorship regarding 
units of the fleets. The enemy agent is more than ever on the 
alert for any information about naval vessels. It might be of 
interest to readers to have a list of all yachts which have 
been taken over and converted for naval use — but that 
would be of even greater interest to foreign powers. For this 
reason, we are unable to give a complete list and it seems un- 
wise to show the names of the yachts after conversion. Large 
yachts are renamed by the Navy, usually for a famous ship 
or an historic city. Smaller yachts are designated by letters 
and number, according to service. For example, PT is Motor 
Torpedo Craft, PG is Patrol Gunboat, PY is Yacht Patrol. 
Listed below are some of the better known yachts, together 
with the class of service they are now engaged in. 


GUNBOATS 
Former 
Name Length Former Owner 

Hi Esmaro 267’ H. E. Manville 

Orion 333’ Julius Forstmann Est. 
Noparo 272’ ’ N. B. Woolworth 
Alder 294’ Mrs. W. B. Thompson 
Aras 244’ Hugh J. Chisholm 

Sus-CHASERS 

Vara 150’ H. 8. Vanderbilt 
Trouper 107’ Charles A. Tilt 

Elda 154’ Arthur V. Davis 
Katoura 93’ Alfred L. Loomis 
Galaxy 130’ Bernard W. Doyle 

PaTROL YACHTS 

Lotosland 206’ Col. Edward A. Deeds 
Haida 218’ Max C. Fleischmann 
Nakhoda 234’ Mrs. Burtha M. Fisher 
Sylvia 190’ Logan G. Thomson 
Placida 190’ 


Harry G. Haskell 


The former 107-foot “Trouper,” owned by C. A. Tilt, was lost off Puerto Rico, August 14th, 
in collision with a steamship while in service as a submarine chaser and patrol vessel 
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PATROL VESSELS 


Buccaneer 165’ Leon Mandel 

Coronet 185’ Irving T. Bush 

Queen Anne 185’ Alexander D. Thayer 

Doromar 111’ W. G. McCullough 

Pegasus 118’ Clifford Hemphill 
District Patrou CRAFT 

Edmar 81’ Major Edward Bowes 

Gypsy 101’ R. F. Herrick 

Caroline 112’ Leo Spitz 


The yacht Corsair has been given to the British Navy by 
her owner, J. P. Morgan. Vincent Astor has turned Nourma- 
hal over to the United States Coast Guard. Vema, one of the 
large sailing yachts, was given to the Maritime Commission 
by her owner, G. U. Vetlesen, some time ago, and the yacht 
is used as a training ship. The schooner yacht Freedom has 
been presented to the Naval Academy by her owner, Sterling 
Morton. The auxiliary yacht Intrepid, renamed Sylph and 
converted to power, is now a training ship for the Navy. She 
was formerly owned by Walter P. Murphy. 

And, speaking of training ships, we completed two short 
trips aboard the Patrol Yacht Sylph (ex-Intrepid), Lieu- 
tenant H. L. Hicks, Commanding Officer. As a naval vessel, 
the Sylph bears little resemblance to the days when she was 
rigged as a barkentine. Pictures taken aboard show the ex- 
tent of the conversion and the type of work this former yacht 
is now engaged in for the Navy. The Sylph has been taking 
groups of midshipmen from the schoolship U.S.S. Prairie 
State on short cruises around and near New York harbor 
and nearby waters. This has given the midshipmen an op- 
portunity to learn about the practical side of navigation and 
seamanship, in crowded waters. And, as we watched the 
drills in gunnery, navigation problems, fire and abandon 
ship, we felt the same enthusiasm as the midshipmen. Navy 
life is a good life. The work is interesting and never dull..And 
these were a splendid body of men, a large percentage college 
students, many from families well known in yachting circles. 

The chevrons displayed on the stacks of a number of well- 
known yachts which served in the last war signify the sink- 
ing of several enemy submarines. American yachts played an 
important réle in that war and their patrol work accounted 
for the saving of many lives at sea. 

Today, a fleet of American yachts again prepares for its 
traditional naval service. We predict an even more brilliant 
record for this arm of our expanding two-ocean Navy. 


Official U. $. Navy Photo 
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Wasps that carry a sting. In a rough sea, a squadron of 77-foot Motor Torpedo Boats drives along at top 
speed. A large fleet of these is coming rapidly from the Elco plant. They will do better than 50 knots 
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What the Marine Industry, Built for Peaceful Pursuits, Is Doing to Meet a National Emergency 


By HERBERT L. STONE 









ITH the fall of France in June, 1940, 
followed a month later by our decision to 
build as rapidly as possible a two-ocean 
navy and to prepare for any emergency 
that might threaten the security of this 
country, the ship and boat building in- 
dustry swung into action on a scale that has been steadily 
ascending ever since. 

The Navy is our first line of defense. While the backbone 
of a navy is, of course, its capital ships, a balanced whole re- 
quires many smaller vessels, for every conceivable kind of 
work that is demanded of it. Small units many times the 
number of big ships are required for the manifold duties im- 
posed by modern warfare. There must be destroyers, escort 
vessels, sub-chasers, mine sweepers of various kinds, net 
tenders, tugs, barges, motor torpedo boats, landing boats — 
an infinite variety, in ever growing numbers of each category. 

It was in this emergency that the Navy, and its sister 
service the U. 8. Coast Guard, turned to the yacht and 
pleasure boat builders of the country, as they did in the last 
war, to meet the need of immediate production in large 
quantities. Luckily for the country, the boat building in- 
dustry is in a much better position to meet the demands now 
made upon it than it was in the last war, when standardized 
production was just developing and when there were but 
few plants where boats could be turned out in any quantity. 
Today there are many concerns with large, well equipped 
shops which have been geared to producing power cruisers 
and standardized pleasure boats in numbers unthought of in 
the last war. Other shops, designed for custom work, well 
tooled and staffed, were capable of rapid expansion. Never 





did an industry designed and built to meet the demands of a 
recreational sport so quickly justify its being in a national 
emergency. 

It is due to this that vessels for the Navy, Coast Guard 
and Army are taking shape everywhere in the United States, 
on both Coasts, on the Gulf of Mexico, on the Great Lakes 
and on the inland rivers. Wherever a keel can be laid, a ves- 
sel that fits somewhere in the defense program of our coun- 
try is taking shape. But the building of the hulls is only a 
part of the story. For every vessel needs power to drive her, 
equipment of many kinds, navigating appliances and many 
other items to make her ready for sea. So the huge building 
program has called for the expansion of engine manufacture, 
both gasoline and Diesel, of the marine hardware and metal 
industries, and has made enormous demands for radio and 
other communication devices, wire rigging, cordage, and the 
like. 

To get some idea of the scope of the program, a recent 
survey shows that up to September Ist, over 5250 craft were 
under construction for the government by the boat and 
yacht industry of the United States. Since then other con- 
tracts placed have increased this number, for the program is 
never static, but changes from day to day as existing orders 
are completed and new ones placed, and as the need for 
vessels in the various categories increases. 

A partially complete list of the types building includes 
the following: Sub-chasers, 110 feet, wood; Chasers and 
Escort vessels, 165 feet, steel; Mine Sweepers, 97 feet, wood, 
136 feet, wood, for coastal operations; Fleet Mine Sweepers, 
steel, about 220 feet.in-length; and many trawlers built or 
converted for mine sweeping operations. Then there are 
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A 64-foot Distribution Box Boat, 
used as an auxiliary to mine 
planters. In mine fields, where the 
mines are controlled from shore, 
the cables from the various groups 
of mines center in distribution 





boxes. The boats are Diesel- 

powered and are being built at 

many yards on the coast, Great 
Lakes and on the Mississippi 


At right is one of the British Ad- 
miralty Motor Torpedo Boats de- 
veloped by Vosper. These carry 
two 21-inch torpedo tubes and 
have a continuous cruising speed 
at full load in excess of 40 knots 
(about 46 statute miles). Some of 
these models, adapted to Ameri- 
can needs, are being built here 


Many of these small 65-foot steel 
Diesel-powered tugs (left) for the 





Navy, such as this one by Luders, 
and for the Army, are building in 
various yards on both coasts here- 
tofore devoted to yacht work. 
These are needed in large quanti- 
ties at navy yards and bases 
in the U. S. and offlying islands 


Greenport Basin 
Construction ( 


Right. One of the 97-foot wooden Diesel-powered mine sweepers (AMc’s) 


for keeping channels and nearby coastal waters clear of mines. This one, 
built by Greenport Basin and Construction Company, is being duplicated 
there and in many yards on both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. Below, one 
of the first of the 110-foot Sub-Chasers (P.C.’s). They rely chiefly on depth 
bombs against submarines. They are wider, of greater displacement, 
faster, and more comfortable at sea than the World War type 
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Airplane Rescue Boats; Distribution Box Boats for use in 
mine fields; Tugs, steel, varying sizes; Patrol Boats; Picket 
Boats; ‘small Cutters for the Coast Guard; Motor Torpedo 
Boats; Net Tenders; Bomb Target Boats; Landing Boats; 
Motor Launches; Assault Boats; Mine Laying Yawls; 
Lighters; and many small ships and work boats. 

Next to the small assault boats for Army use, the greatest 
number of any single category is in the coastal mine sweep- 
ers. No less than 190 of these 136-foot wooden boats, Diesel- 
powered, are under construction in various yards through- 
out the country. Altogether, the number of contracts for 
new mine sweepers that have been placed in the various 
categories is between three and four hundred. In addition, 
many of the trawler fleet have been taken over and converted 
for sweeping operations. 

In this matter of sweepers, we were not as well fixed as 
Great Britain was at the start of the war. She had a big 
fleet of trawlers scattered all around her coasts and some 
1000 of these were immediately fitted with sweeping gear 
and anti-aircraft guns, while enough were left to take care of 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Official U. S. Navy Photograph 


The P.T.C.’s are like the Motor Torpedo Boats in model, size and speed, but are equipped 

with depth bombs for use against submarines, instead of torpedo tubes. Elco is building a 

fleet of them. Below, a bomb target boat developed by the Luders Marine Construction 

Co. for naval aviation. With steel deck and house, these 60-foot moving targets are 

protected against service bombs loaded with water, dropped from altitudes as high as 
10,000 feet. They have successfully withstood numerous hits 
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One of the fleet of 110-foot wooden subchasers 
building for the Navy. While resembling the World 
War chasers in general appearance, the new craft 
are abler, faster and more comfortable at sea and 
carry the latest sound detecting devices. This boat 
was built on the Great Lakes by the Fisher Boat 
Works, the builder’s plans being worked out by 
Sparkman & Stephens. They are driven by special 
G.M. Diesel motors 


Below, a 77-foot motor torpedo boat of the P. T. 


Class slamming into a sea at high speed in open 
water. The P. T.’s are equipped with four torpedo 
tubes. This type was developed by Hubert Scott- 
Paine and a fleet is being built at the Elco Works. 
The boats are powered with three 12-cylinder 
supercharged Packard motors 





Official U. $. Navy Photograph 


Official U. S. Nowy Photograph 
The latest subchasers, larger than the “‘110’s” and suitable for convoy escort duties, are these steel 165-footers. They are of seagoing design, fast 
and very able and are of about 500 tons displacement. Some sixty of these are being built in various yards on both coasts and on the Great Lakes 
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Official U. S. Navy Photograph 


The fleet mine-sweeper ‘‘Raven,” a 700-ton steel ship, 220 

feet in length and of 18 knots’ speed. These sweepers are 

very able and powerful vessels designed to operate with 

the fleet. Like the sweepers of twenty-five years ago, the 
units of this class are named for birds 


Official U. S. Navy Photograph 


A broadside launching on the Kanawha River. The net-tender ‘“‘Larch”’ going over- 
board from the Marietta Ship Yard in July. She is a steel vessel of a special type, 
with Diesel electric power. Other units are being built on the Pacific Coast. Deck 
view of an experimental 76-foot motor torpedo boat (left) developed by Higgins 
Industries, showing general deck arrangement of this type. Dummy antiaircraft 
guns are shown, with piping simulating torpedo tubes, and depth bomb racks aft 





A large number of these amphibian tractors are being 

built in Florida by Donald Roebling, for the Navy. Of 

welded steel construction, they are driven by gasoline 
motors. One of these is seen afloat and, left, ashore 
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Midshipmen at the Naval Academy use the three yawls seen here in front of Bancroft Hall 


NINETY -DAY ADMIRALS” 


Three Months of Study and Drill to Become an Ensign 


By ROBERT N. BAVIER, JR., Ensign, U.S.N.R. 


S we sat in the vast auditorium at the end of Navy 

Pier, in Chicago, there was time to look back 

on three of the busiest months of our young 

lives. On the speaker’s platform was a stag- 

gering array of ‘“‘Gold Braid” and an admiral 

had just finished a graduation address. And 

then we filed onto the stage, received our commissions and 

returned to our seats to watch and wait while our ‘“‘ship- 

mates’’ were given theirs. There were 738 of us and, that 

hot June morning, we all became Ensigns in the United 

States Naval Reserve. We considered it an important 
occasion. 

We might have been at Annapolis or in the Prairie State, 
in New York, where similar training courses were under 
way. For various reasons, we had taken our course at North- 
western University, but the program there was, in many 
respects, the same as at the other two schools. 

It was on the coldest day of March that over 900 of us had 
arrived in Chicago to begin work. A few months before, 
each of us had taken a one-month cruise as an apprentice 
seaman in a battleship or cruiser. We had learned a good 
deal on those cruises and had absorbed practical knowledge 
which was to prove advantageous during the three months 
of concentrated cramming from books. 

Immediately upon arrival at the university, we were 
assigned to rooms. In one building there were three and four 
men to a room; in the other, as many as fifteen. I was lucky. 
In our four-man room there were one midshipman from 
California, one from Oregon and two from New York. This 
nation wide representation was the rule, not the exception. 
From all states we came; some from good jobs, some freshly 


graduated from college and others with a year or so of college 
still to go. All had completed at least two years of college 
and most had graduated, but for every one of us a new con- 
ception of hard work was about to be created. 

There were three courses: Ordnance (gunnery), sea- 
manship, and navigation. We were graded, also, in aptitude 
— a mark intended to record one’s ability as a naval officer, 
irrespective of scholastic prowess. It was on our very first day 
that we drew our books, twenty-three of them for each man. 

Also on the first day, we were addressed by several officers 
who both welcomed us and warned us of ninety days of 
intensive study which could be mastered by anyone of 
average intelligence who worked hard but which would 
floor the most intelligent loafer. There were few who were 
not pleased with the news. This was a serious undertaking. 
Not that we weren’t a pleasure seeking crewd. Years at 
college had taught us how to play as well as work but, in 
this instance, there was a singleness of purpose and an un- 
wavering resolve to get that commission. 

For the first few days we felt queer when saluting and a 
bit awkward standing at attention or marching. But not for 
long. All of this comes to be second nature in a short while 
and salutes were soon regarded as a natural form of address 
or a convenient way of saying ‘‘hello.”’ 

Queerest of all was the discovery that our buildings had 
no walls and no floors. Instead, there were ‘‘ bulkheads” and 
“‘decks’”’ — just one of the many attempts to furnish us with 
a nautical vocabulary for the days to come. It was hard, 
also, to get used to the strict routine and the regimentation 
but before long the ease of civilian life had been forgotten 
and we swung into line. / 
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Each day followed a rigid and efficient pattern. At 6:20 
every week day, we were wakened — not by a bugle but 
by one of our more unfortunate compatriots who, as a 
member of the watch squad, had turned out half an hour 
earlier. 

This ‘‘mate of the deck,’’ as he was called, was as popular 
as the plague and equally persistent as he went from room 
to room shouting ‘‘reveille!”” and returning a few minutes 
later to insure the proper response — he got plenty of ‘‘im- 
proper” ones — to his summons. 

We ate breakfast in three shifts, the first going in at 0640, 
the last about 0730. Before every meal, we would muster on 
our deck, wait until the dining hall was clear and then march 
down in a body. Immediately after breakfast, we made our 
beds and straightened our rooms. We were required to keep 
our clothes, our rooms and ourselves in an immaculate state 
at all times. 

At eight o’clock (0800 in the Navy), our class work began. 
There were four one-hour periods in the morning, two for 
classes and two for study. Since classes were in another build- 
ing, we had to march to them and back again. We did this 
in sections of about twenty, with one 
man in charge to give commands. 
We took turns leading our group and 
soon got used to shouting ‘‘ Atten-n- 
n-n-n-hup,” “Forward march,” ‘‘Col- 
umn left (or right),’’ to counting 
cadence and the like. 

Lunch hour extended from noon to 
one o’clock (1300), when we had one 
more class and one study period 
until 1500. 

These classes were somewhat dif- 
ferent from anything we had ex- 
perienced. Instead of being taught, 
we were questioned by the instruc- 
tors (naval reservists ranging in 
rank from that of Ensign’to Lieu- 
tenant Commander). We were ex- 
pected to teach ourselves from read- 
ing assignments made the day before 
but were encouraged to ask ques- 
tions. The system worked surpris- 
ingly well. 

Three days a week we listened to 
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a lecture. One of the two remaining week days was spent in 
athletics, the other in drilling. And from 1630 to 1800 we 
were free! We were amazed to find ourselves studying during 
this time on some afternoons, though on many it was a 
pleasant interlude. 

Supper was from six to seven thirty when compulsory 
study hall began, extending to nine thirty. Many worked 
until after ten but at ten thirty all lights were out. We slept 
well. 

This would appear to be a rigorous schedule. It was. But, 
oddly enough, we were having fun. Of course, we cursed our 
lot at times but only because this has long been a sailor’s 
privilege. Life was too new, too fast moving to be dull and, 
with 900 guys playing a new game, it couldn’t fail to be 
amusing. We got along famously with each other. 

Although we hesitated to admit it, we experienced a real 
thrill when we first got our midshipman’s uniforms. And 
even the most blasé of us felt conspicuous and perhaps a 
little proud as we walked about Chicago, the center of all 
eyes — so we imagined. (We were wrong, of course, since 

(Continued from page 97) 
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Before receiving the three months’ 








course of instruction ashore, members of 
the V-7 Class of Reserve Midshipmen 
made a thirty-day cruise in a battleship. 
At the left we see them being taught the 
use of the blinker tube; below, at quar- 








ters for muster and handling signal flags 
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The “Academy Ketches”’ sailing in column of sections, the most convenient formation for open water 
since the boats are on the best bearing for reading signals and there is less interference from wake 


“QUEEN—SAIL—EASY"* 


The Youngster Cruise of the Naval Academy, 1941 Model 


By FREDERIC M. GARDINER 


Lieutenant Commander, U.S.N.R. 





HE “ Youngster,” or Third Class cruise of the 
U.S. Naval Academy for the summer of 1941 
was a radical departure from the usual form 
of cruise for this class. Youngster year at 
the Academy corresponds to sophomore year 
at college; the midshipmen have completed 
one year of initiation into what the Navy is all about and 
are ready for a first tryout aboard ship of the nautical and 
mechanical fare they have been cramming down their gullets 
in the class room. In normal times there are three regular 
midshipman cruises: youngster cruise, second class (corre- 
sponding to college junior) cruise, and first class (college 
senior) cruise; in the past, men-of-war have been assigned 
for these cruises. These are not, however, normal times and, 
during the present emergency, it has been necessary to in- 
tensify the Academy course; men-of-war (with a few excep- 
tions) are no longer available for training purposes and a 
complete reorganization of midshipman cruises has been 
required. 

To understand the mission and the organization of the 
youngster training cruise as at present constituted, a word 
must be said about the midshipmen at the Academy. The 
regiment of midshipmen is, essentially, a cross section of 
the inhabitants of the United States. In other words, there 
is a fair representation from each state in the Union and 
from families in all stations of life; and, just as a goodly 
proportion of these states and stations are removed from 
aquatic localities, so a goodly proportion of the men enter- 
ing the Academy do so with no practical knowledge of the 


*“Queen-sail-easy”’ means Q.S.E., and is signal talk for “Get under 
way and form column.” 


sea or ships. It goes without saying, therefore, that on 
youngster cruises training in the ways of a ship must start 
from scratch, although it has been interesting to note the 
extent to which the theoretical work of the class room has 
prepared the ground for assimilation of the practical details 
of going down to the sea in ships. 

The ‘‘Cruise Manual, U. 8. Naval Academy, Chesapeake 
Bay Cruise by Third Class, Summer 1941,” has this to say 
regarding the mission and objectives of the cruise: “The 
general mission of the Practice Cruise is to supplement the 
academic instruction given the midshipmen at the Naval 
Academy by affording them practical experience in the life 
and duties of naval personnel afloat.”’ It then goes on to 
give more specific objectives, as follows: 


(a) The inculcation of a proper sense of duty by requiring strict 
attention to duty while standing watch. 

(b) Elementary tactics, including station keeping in formation. 

(c) Proficiency in seamanship and practical navigation, particu- 
larly piloting. 

(d) Proficiency in correct ship keeping. 

(e) An understanding of naval customs and traditions. 

(f) Limited instruction in the care and operation of internal 
combustion engines.”’ 


The foregoing may not sound like an exciting program at 
first reading and there is, of course, one large omission from 
the professional requirements of a naval officer, viz.: train- 
ing in ordnance and gunnery. There are, however, certain 
significant words and phrases tucked away among the 
“cruise objectives,” notably: ‘‘duty while standing watch,” 
“‘seamanship,”’ ‘‘customs and traditions,’’ which provide 
the officers entrusted with the training enough latitude to 








Close formation in column, entering a narrow channel 

to a strange port under power. Note the man heaving 

the lead. Below, the ketches “‘nested” for swimming 

and lunch. Nesting, with the boats moored alongside 

each other with one anchor down, allows all hands to 
get together for lectures and drills 
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make the program as exciting as anyone could 
wish. In fact, there was so much latitude and 
there has been so little time, and the men in 
training started with so little experience, that 
at times the excitement proved exhausting! 

To fulfill the “mission,” the cruise was or- 
ganized in three parts: a cruise in the U.S.S. 
Jamestown, a 294-foot converted yacht (ex- 
Savarona, ex-Alder) ; a cruise in a squadron of ten 
“Y-P” (“Yard Patrol’) boats, affectionately 
called ‘‘ Yippy Boats,” with a subchaser as flag- 
ship; and a cruise in a division of four vessels 
officially termed ‘'50-ft. Motor Launch, Cabin 
Type.” Actually, these latter vessels are regular 
50-foot Navy motor launches, each of which 
was taken to Norfolk and adorned with a house, 
mainmast, mizzenmast, a suit of working sails, 
signal hoists, a couple of 120-pound anchors, a 
Buda Diesel engine and a 4000-pound iron keel. 
These motor-sailers are well known on Chesa- 
peake Bay as the ‘Academy Ketches” and, 
previous to this summer, were used almost 
entirely as “‘recreational vessels’? on week-end 
liberty’ cruises for qualified midshipmen. 

While the large, dignified U.S.S. Jamestown 
and the Y-P subchaser squadron provided im- 
portant parts of the summer training, it is con- 
cerning the ‘ Ketch Cruises” that I am writing 
principally, for the simple reason that I know 
the other cruises by hearsay but know every 
detail of the cruises of the Ketch Division (off- 
cially: Division III, U.S. Naval Academy 
Power Squadron) as I have had command of that 
division for two months. These ketches, as may 
be seen from the accompanying illustrations, 


(Continued on page 98) 


Midshipmen being put 
aboard one of the Naval 
Academy yawls for an after- 
noon sail. Left, the division 
commander finds the new 
khaki “work” uniform for 
officers both practical and 
comfortable to wear 
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SUB-CHASERS OF THE LAST WORLD WAR 


By ALFRED F. LOOMIS 


N a cold night in the winter of 1918, one of my pals 
e stood on a stringpiece in the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
preparatory to going aboard his sub-chaser. She 
wasn’t his sub-chaser in the sense that she belonged to him. 
Quite the contrary. He belonged to her and, after an evening 
among the hot spots of Sands Street, duty was returning 
him to her cold comfort. He had to adjust his mind to turn- 
ing in in all his clothes beneath a mountain of blankets 
and, before he could achieve that undesirable ambition, he 
had to clamber over other sub-chasers to reach his own, 
which was moored outboard of a tier of six. So he paused to 
review the melancholy situation and, so pausing, he over- 
heard an exchange of remarks between a captain and a 
junior officer who happened to be viewing the newfangled 
sub-chasers. 

“Only 110 feet long by a beam of 16 feet!” exclaimed the 
junior officer, who had not lost his capacity for being sur- 
prised. “‘And you plan to send them overseas to fight the 
German U-boats?”’ 

“Yes,” replied the four-striper, ‘“‘we figure that about 
one in ten will survive the Atlantic crossing, and that those 
that do get over there will more than justify the loss of all 
the others.” 

So my pal came aboard and passed the word and in the 
morning the whole chaser fleet knew our official chances of 
reaching the war zone to prosecute our campaign of sub- 
marine elimination. And what do you think we chaser men 
who were to be sacrificed in the ratio of nine to ten thought 
of the validity of the captain’s pierhead opinion? We thought 
he was a damned old fool who didn’t know a good boat when 
he saw one. 

Far be it from me to delve into the facts of the case and 
determine whether or no the four-striper was a ‘‘damned 
old fool.” It so happened, however, that between April 22nd 
and November 11th, 1918, no fewer than 269 United States 
S.C. boats passed eastward of the 37th meridian and so 
entered the war zone of World War I. Not one of them was 
lost as a result of storm or enemy action. Which proves that 
the sub-chasers were good boats and effective offensive 
weapons. 

Now that nearly a quarter of a century has passed away, 
and a new flock of 110-foot sub-chasers is being modeled on 
the leading features of the old lot, let me give my affec- 
tionate recollections of the blasted brutes. They would take 
you there and bring you back but, if you had any weak 
points in your armor, the sub-chasers would infallibly 
search them out. For instance, if your scalp was deficiently 
pigmented, you were destined to emerge from a couple of 
years of subchaser life with streaks of gray around the 
temples. If your joints lacked lubrication, you came out of 
the chasers with rheumatism. And, if a man’s sense of bal- 
ance wasn’t perfect, the chasers waited for a dark night and 
a vicious rolling sea and tossed him overboard — and that 
was the end of him. 

But, despite the chasers’ unfeeling treatment of their per- 
sonnel, we learned to believe that the branch of the Navy 
which they represented was the best possible branch of the 
best possible Navy. The first detachment of chasers for 
overseas duty shoved off from New London in March of 
1918. A gale arose, and the convoy was dispersed far and 
wide over the heaving surface of the Gulf Stream. And who 
sank in this battle with the elements? An escorting Navy 
tug, whose crew was rescued by the sterling seamanship of a 




















Three chasers fueling from a tanker in Mid-Atlantic 


Nostalgic Remarks About the 110-Footers 
That Manhandled Officers and Crews 
But Generally Brought Them Home Alive 
























































































After deck of a chaser, showing Y gun and “‘ash cans” 
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chaser skipper. Singly or in groups, all of the chasers in the 
detachment found their way to their port of call — which 
was Bermuda — one of them, unequipped with detail charts, 
cutting safely across the coral reefs which for three cen- 
turies have constituted a graveyard for unlucky ships. 

It was my lot to sail aboard a chaser included in the sec- 
ond flotilla which left from the Connecticut port and it was 
our misfortune to be caught by the final gale of the stormy 
month of March. We survived it without even losing sight 
of our mother ship; but my stomach, which had been in- 
fallible theretofore, established a habit of behavior from 
which it has never quite recovered. Give me a rough start 
to a blue water passage and I react as I did after two hours 
in the wildly careering crow’s nest of the chaser during that 
night of a heavy northeast gale. 

But generally I forget that discomfort and remember only 
the warmth into which the chaser took us and the unearthly 
verdure and fragrance of Bermuda in the early days of 
April. No doubt there were officers who knew from the 
beginning the ultimate destination of each chaser of our 
convoy; but we enlisted men had heard so many contra- 
dictory rumors that we believed nothing until we had tested 
it with our eyes. 

We made the naval station at Ireland Island O.K. We 
had left the bitter cold and the flat familiarity of our own 
country, and the chasers had brought us to islands where 
sights and smells and sounds were different from anything 
we had ever experienced. We left after a few days of hard 
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work and set a course for the Azores. Twelve days we made 
of it, once chasing an imagined enemy, twice heaving to for 
swims overside, each third or fourth day enlivened by the 
necessity of going alongside an accompanying tanker to 
receive fuel under way. There were days when a long oily 
swell seemed the precursor of a gale and when, watching our 
motherly steamships nearly roll their rails under, we 
thanked our lucky stars we had not been shipped aboard such 
topheavy vessels. At the same time, as I learned by un- 
official semaphore messages, other lucky stars were being 
thanked that the crews of the steamers had not been as- 
signed to the godawful subchasers. Every man to his taste. 

Ponta Delgada in the Azores was another paradise — a 
slightly tarnished one — to the land-hungry chasermen. As 
we entered port, a small detachment which had left Bermuda 
a week ahead of us shoved off for Brest and in port we 
picked up scuttlebutt talk that transported us everywhere 
from the White Sea to the Red Sea. The most credible of 
these rumors gave the Adriatic as our destination and suc- 
cessive passages to Gibraltar and Malta confirmed the 
accuracy of the gossip. 

Gib was where we had our first contact with the enemy 
and learned by the destruction of two German submarines 
that the chasers really were hot stuff. They broke your 
back and ruined your digestion but they delivered the goods. 
The news of the two subs in the Strait was received shortly 
after we made port and, although some of us had motors 

(Continued on page 92) 


Toward the end of the long voy- 
age home. Two of the Otranto 
detachment, homeward bound 
pennants flying, starting from 
Bermuda to New York. Below, 
two units alongside a wharf in 
Tunis. After eighteen months of 
rough overseas service, they 
looked and acted better than 
the day they were launched 
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VM 
Greenport Basin & Construction Co. 
Four of the Navy’s new 97-foot wooden coastal mine sweepers (AMc’s) built by the Greenport Basin and Construction Company, Greenport, L. 1. Some of 


the builder’s many new buildings are shown. Greenport was in the thick of it in the last war, too, building sub-chasers and converting yachts for naval service 


YACHT YARDS AND SERVICE CRAFT —1941 


: 





Headquarters of Elco’s Naval Division at the Eleo Works, Bayonne, N. J. The building, slips and crane were designed and built expressly for 
turning out the well-known 70-foot Motor Torpedo Boats. Over forty have been completed. Below, within Elco’s Motor Torpedo Boat shop. Each 
hull moves astern through four separate positions in the production line and finally out of the rear doors, to be launched. Considerable water- 
proof plywood is used in the girder-like interior framing and the planking is a double thickness of mahogany with canvas and marine glue between 
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P and down the coast, from Maine to 
Florida, along the Gulf, on the Pacific and 
throughout the Great Lakes, boats are being 
built for the Navy, for the Coast Guard and 
for the Army. The newspapers carry almost 
daily accounts of six- and seven-figure con- 
tracts, launchings of cruisers, and trial trips of 
battleships. It’s the large vessels built in gi- 
gantic private and Navy yards that get the 
lion’s share of publicity. 

However, in hundreds of yacht and small 
commercial vessel yards, caulking mallets 
thump, saws whirl, and welding rods sizzle as 
they have not thumped, whirled and sizzled 
for years. For these are the yards that are 
turning out literally thousands of smaller 
boats for the Navy, the Coast Guard and the 
Army. Famous yards which at one time built 
some of the largest and finest yachts in the 
country are once again humming with activity 
after years of gloom and silence. Little known 
yards, hidden away on creeks and back- 
waters, are making boatbuilders of house 
carpenters and fishermen, and many a well- 
known builder of: stock cruisers, auxiliaries 
and small craft is pushing through boats for 
the Services on one side of his shop while the 
other side is still devoted to filling the needs 
of regular peace-time customers. 

Nevins has built large new building sheds. 
Wheeler has built a whole new yard which 
swallowed up three former small yards. Owens 
and Richardson have considerably enlarged 
their building space. Elco has housed both the 
offices and shops of its New Naval Division 
in an entirely separate structure. Higgins In- 
dustries, in New Orleans, have recently com- 
pleted what is said to be the largest small boat- 
building plant in the world. 

New ways are reaching seaward, new struc- 
tures are rising and old ones are coming to life 
all over the country to meet the emergency. 
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The Chris-Craft Corporation’s new plant at 
Holland, Mich. Chris-Craft is building for the 
government two 29-foot cruisers, four 60-foot 
cruisers, sixty-one Army Air Corps Rescue Boats 


Below, launching a naval auxiliary vessel in 
Maine. The U.S.S. ‘‘Governor,” a 97-foot 
Coastal Minesweeper (AMc), takes the water 
at the yard of the Camden Shipbuilding and 
Marine Railway Company, Camden, Maine. 
Over fifty of these vessels have been author- 
ized and many are already building. They are 
of wood construction, with double sawn 


frames, and are Diesel-powered 


Bottom, at Port Clinton, Ohio, the Matthews 
Company is building thirty 40-foot open 
motor launches for the Navy. The boats are 
powered with 60 horse power Diesel engines 
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Yachts have been of value to the Navy and the Coast Guard not only in times of war, but 
have been of great use as a laboratory for the development of high speed, both in power 
plants and in testing radical hull forms, where experiments with larger vessels would have 






been more costly and slower. Here are shown some of the famous steam yachts that have 4 






been factors in the development of the naval architect's art during the past fifty years. 
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Stiletto” (No. 5), designed and built by the Herre- 
shoffs in 1885, was the forerunner of the naval torpedo 
boat. She was 94 feet long, of extremely light con- 
struction, and did 26% m.p.h. with 450 hp. She was 
sold to the U. S$. Navy in 1887. Two years after 
“Stiletto,” the Herreshoffs created ‘‘Now Then” (3) 
for Norman L. Munro, a yachtsman. In her they devel- 
oped the flat, reversed raked stern and the very light 
triple-expansion engine. She would do about 23 miles 
and when she made a sustained run of 170 miles in 7 
hours, was said to be the fastest boat in America. In 
1888, Herreshoff created ‘Say When” (1) for W. J. 
White, of Cleveland. In her he used composite con- 
struction and quadruple expansion engines. She was 
handsome and fast, developing a speed of 20 m.p.h. 


After three years, in 1891, the Wizard of Bristol 
turned out two unusual boats on radical lines, the 
“Vamoose” (2) and the “Javelin” (6), using a five- 
cylinder engine in the former and pushing up the speed 
to some 30 miles. ‘Javelin’ was later sold to a South 
American government for a torpedo boat. Ten years 
later, with naval needs in mind, Charles R. Flint had 
C. D. Mosher design the most famous speed creation 
of a decade, “Arrow” (4). Of only 67 tons displace- 
ment, she carried two quadruple expansion engines of 
3500 hp. each and did 45.6 m.p.h. Much aluminum 
was used in her construction. She was sold to Russia 
for use as a torpedo boat. 


Ih England, Cox & King designed ‘Tarantula’ (7), 
in 1902. A steel yacht on torpedo boat lines, she was 
brought to the United States by W. K. Vanderbilt, 
Jr., in 1903. She had three steam turbine engines, 
turning three propellers, and was the first geared 
turbine in America. She could make 26% knots. 











Demonstration on Lake Pontchartrain of attacking force making landing on a beach. While planes roar overhead, all-steel tank 
lighters carrying 13%-ton tanks and trucks, escorted by landing boats filled with fully equipped landing parties, approach the 
shore at full speed. The upright grills on the lighters are the landing ramps, which are lowered when the lighter touches the beach. 
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With ramp lowered, this crew prepares to run the heavy armored truck ashore through the shallow water. At left, the landing 
boat dashes in at full speed to land her crew on the beach. These steel tank carriers were built by Higgins Industries, New 
Orleans, and are powered with two 200 horse power Gray Diesels. A large fleet of these craft took part in the maneuvers. 


Bureau of New Orleans News 


The 13%-ton tank rumbles through the water and up the sandy beach. The escorting landing boats, their noses high on the 
sand, discharge their crews in support. The demonstration was carried out on August 24th at Pontchartrain Beach, New Orleans. 





One of the crash rescue boats (above) developed by the 
U. S$. Army Air Corps. These boats are 40 feet long, of 
high speed and very able. Many of this type are being 
built by motor boatbuilding plants throughout the country. 


Steel pontoon boat (below) of the 8th Engineer Regiment 
used in the construction of pontoon bridges. Capable of 
standing heavy loads, they are powered with outboard 
motors for rapidity in handling. 


SOME SPECIAL SERVICE BOATS 


FOR THE ARMY 


A 34-foot target boat designed for radio control. 
After being lowered from the mine planter “‘Scho- 
field,” the crew warm up the Lycoming motor before 
switching over to “‘radio control,” after which they 
transfer to the mine layer’s yawl boat. The boat was 
built by Gar Wood, Inc. 


Official Photographs, U. S. Army Air Corps 





A large rescue boat is this 72-footer developed for the Army Air 
Corps. Note tripod mast and special davit and towing tackle aft. 


U. S. Army Signal Corps 
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Many yachtsmen who enter the 
naval service will find themselves 
part of the complement of one of 
our capital ships, the order and dis- 
cipline maintained in the big ship 
being considered beneficial to the 
young officer. This photograph 
shows a salvo being fired by the 
three 16” guns in the forward tur- 
ret of U.S.S. “North Carolina,” 


one of our latest battleships. 


From the deck of a screening de- 
stroyer, the 35,000-ton ‘North 
Carolina” is seen steaming along 


in a rough sea somewhere off the 
Atlantic Coast. 








Photo by Press Association, Inc. 


Airplanes are now the eyes of a 
fleet instead of destroyers. After 
deck of the Battleship “North 
Carolina’ showing three Vought- 
Sikorsky scout observation planes 
which are catapulted into the air. 
A destroyer follows in the big 
ship’s wake 


Amphibian type airplane used by 
the U. S. Coast Guard. This ex- 
tremely useful type of small plane 
is a twin-motored Grumman JRF-2, 
that lands at sea or ashore with 
equal facility. They carry mail, 
supplies and personnel to outlying 
bases or ships at sea 
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One of the 83-foot cutters being built for the Coast Guard by Wheeler Shipyard, of New 
York. One comes off the ways each week. Two Sterling Viking engines supply power 


OUR NEW INSHORE LINE OF DEFENSE 


The Coast Guard Makes Use of Yachts, Yachtsmen and the Yacht Building Industry 


By MALCOLM D. LAMBORNE, JR. 


OT only American boatbuilders but American boat 
owners are lending a hand to Uncle Sam in this 
national emergency, many of them at a sacrifice of 

time and business. Yachtsmen from Alaska to the Gulf and 
from the East to the West Coast are offering their boats for 


service in the new Coast Guard Reserve in increasing num- 
bers. Nothing like it has ever been experienced in this 
country. 

To meet the many demands of the present emergency, 
the Coast Guard has under way a big small boat building 
program. This program, chiefly being fulfilled by the yacht 
and pleasure boat industry, consists of many types and 
sizes, from the new 83-foot cutters down to picket boats and 
launches. It is a most comprehensive program but details of 
some of the boats are still a matter of secrecy. 

Hand in hand with this trend is the continued growth of 
the non-military Coast Guard Auxiliary, which this month 
observes its second anniversary. Since that day two years 
ago when the Auxiliary — it was first called Coast Guard 
Reserve — came into being, more than 4,000 boat owners 
have joined flotillas in their home waters. Today, many of 
these same yachtsmen are wearing the uniform of enlisted 
men or commissioned officers in the Coast Guard Reserve. 
Their boats are painted Navy gray. Both owners and boats 
are out on patrol duty, guarding the vital approaches to this 
country’s immense shoreline. It is a far-flung chain these 
skippers and Coast Guard officers are forging, and there is 
still much to be done. 

Latest figures at Coast Guard headquarters in Washington 
place the number of boats, both pleasure and small commer- 
cial craft, enrolled in the Reserve at 150. The goal is 270 by 
December Ist. With the exception of areas where shipping is 
closed down by freezing weather, the majority of Reserve 


This 47-ton Coast Guard Patrol Boat is 80’ 9” in length over all, 16’ 8” 
beam and 4’ O” draft. A pair of gasoline engines of 800 hp. each drives 
her at a 25-knot pace, and she maintains her speed even in rough water 































































































Howe Lagarde 


““CGR-562” was James F, Dechert’s “Moon Maid,” a 46-foot cruiser designed 
and built by Ralph H. Wiley. Mr. Dechert, a lieutenant, remains in command 


of the yacht. Here she is in her gray paint, acting as a patrol boat 
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vessels will continue to operate through the coming winter. 
The regular Coast Guard has never faltered in any sort of 
weather and the new Coast Guard Reserve will carry on 
in the same tradition. 

All but 18 of these 150 Reserve vessels have been signed 
up for a period of a year and in nearly every instance the 
owner is aboard and in command. The 18 boats were com- 
missioned for short terms, ranging from one to six months. 
Fourteen Coast Guard Districts in all are represented by 
one or more Reserve vessels; only San Juan, P. R., and 
Honolulu, Hawaii, have yet to enroll any yachts. 

What else but a desire to repay the Coast Guard for the 
many services it has rendered yachtsmen would explain the 
fact that many Reservists, now receiving the relatively 
small pay of petty officers, once held responsible positions 
back home, jobs that certainly paid them more than they’re 
receiving today? Yes, that and the realization of the gigantic 
tasks facing the United States Navy and the Coast Guard 
in this emergency. 

In many instances, boats offered by Auxiliary members 
have not come up to basic specifications of the Coast Guard 
which require that prospective Reserve vessels have accom- 
modations for at least four men, a fair turn of speed and the 
ability to go out on inland waters and stay there, regardless 
of the weather. Probably there has grown up among the 
yachting fraternity the impression that the service is inter- 
ested only in yachts with the speed of express cruisers. That 
isnot so and, while yachts with speeds of 12 knots or more are 
most favored, a number of boats that, at best, can eke out 9 
knots are being enrolled even now. 

With but one exception, Vincent Astor’s 264-foot Nour- 


(Continued on page 94) 


Vincent Astor’s 264-foot ‘‘Nour- 
mahal,” now wearing Coast Guard 
colors. The largest vessel given to 
that service, she is on duty in the 
North Atlantic Weather Patrol 


Below, ‘Amphitrite,’ John Van- 
neck’s 88-footer, with a Richard- 
son cruiser alongside, both former 
yachts now in the Coast Guard 
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J. Julius Fanta 


With parachutes lifting in the only light air race of the regatta. Melville C. Jones’ 
“Quest,” left, winner of the Valentine Trophy, and James H. Kimberly’s ‘Phantom III’ 


GOOD BREEZES, KEEN COMPETITION 
AT INLAND LAKE ANNUAL 


O matter how much hard work and planning 
go into the making of a regatta, in the final 
analysis, its success, from the point of view of 
the contestants, is dependent on the weather. 
At this year’s 44th Annual Race Week of the 
Inland Lake Yacht Racing Association, the 
weather god was kind to the sailors and, coupled with a 
man-made set-up that was close to the ideal, the result was 
as nearly a perfect championship series as it is possible to run. 

Out of five days of ideal sailing on Lake Geneva, Wis- 
consin, between August 18th and 22nd, three new cham- 
pions emerged, one each in the three classes represented at 
the Inland. Jack Vilas, Jr., of Lake Geneva, sailed his 
Junior to victory in Class A after a hard fought series in 
which John §. Pillsbury, Jr., gave him at all stages a battle 
for first honors. In Class E, John R. Huff, in Tipper IV, 
sailing his first Inland Regatta in the class after winning 
the championship in Class C in 1939, topped a big fleet of 
thirty-four boats to win for the Minnetonka Yacht Club. 
And in Class C, which turned out an even seventy boats that 
appeared on Lake Geneva, victory went to Cuppy Goes, 
from Delavan Lake, sailing Pike VIII. A. H. Luedicke, Jr., 
of Cedar Lake, was second. 

In the five successive days of racing, not a single start 
had to be postponed or a race called off because of lack of 
wind, and every event was sailed in either fast or in good 
time. Not a drop of rain fell during the competition and 
not a sail got wet, except in those few boats unlucky enough 
to capsize. Such a record’had not been achieved in an Inland 
Race Week for many years. 





Some 118 boats and their crews turned up at Lake 
Geneva for the big event of the Inland season. Not as many 
as last year but an excellent fleet considering the times. 
Strictly from the point of view of the racing, the somewhat 
smaller fleets in the E and C Classes made for better sport; al- 
though, with seventy ‘‘C’s”’ on a course of only some three 
miles to a lap, there was still plenty of opportunity for 
jamming up at the marks. This year, the Sunday invitation 
race preceding the championship events was not scheduled 
and the result was beneficial, as it gave skippers and crews 
time to tune up and become familiar with the courses. 

The first race found the wind coming true out of the 
west, blowing right down the lake, and of eight to twelve 
miles’ strength, freshening as the day advanced. In the A 
Class, fourteen boats appeared, nine of them from the Lake 
Geneva Club. Among them was a new boat, built by John- 
son, the Killarney, of Minnetonka, owned by J. J. Ahern 
and sailed by Archie Cochrane. The first new ‘‘A’’ in sev- 
eral years, she was the center of interest. She was fast, be- 
yond a doubt, and most of the time was up among the 
leaders fighting it out, but she didn’t ‘‘come through” at 
this regatta; undoubtedly, she will be heard from later on. 
Jack Vilas sailed a fine race for the opener and brought 
Jumor home in first place in a puffy breeze in which two 
of the big “‘A’s”’ capsized. In the E Class, John R. Huff, the 
eventual winner, showed his stuff by finishing in first place, 
while in Class C, sailed in the forenoon, Luedicke’s Osprey 
IT showed the way to the big fleet. 

Thereafter the wind each day held in the quadrant NW 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Art Slemmon’s “Vitamin D” leads the 
70 boats in Class C around one of the 
marks. Top, right, under the pull of her 
big parachute, Harry N. Gifford’s 
“Little Smoke Ill’ steps out on a 
broad reach during the fourth race. 
Jack Vilas, Jr., won the Class A 
championship in “Junior” 


“Tipper IV” (M_ 88), owned and 

sailed by John R. Huff, of Minne- 

tonka, won the Class E championship 

in @ fleet of 34 boats, taking a first, 

three seconds and a tenth place in 
the five races of the series 


J. Julius Fanta 


New Champions Crowned at 44th 


Regatta of the Big Inland Association 
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UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


By “SPUN YARN” 


to go aground have incited a couple of articulate 

readers to gentle reproof. William H. Taylor (the 
“H”’ is an abbreviation of Hardcase) writes: “‘Any boat 
with a hull form like a motor-sailer — 7.e., long keel and 
some forefoot — will tend to sheer away from the steep 
edges of banks along the channels, especially in constricted 
waters like the Inland Waterway. Matter of building up 
pressure between the keel and the edge of the shoal. Trust 
your boat more and you won’t get aground so often. It may 
be smarter’n you be. . . . How are things on the farm?” 


M.: remarks last month about Southerly’s reluctance 


Okay, Bill, who was you trustin’ that time you cut the 
black can in to Prices Bend and didn’t quite dig a channel 
across the shoal? Or was there a big ox at the hellum wot 
didn’t know the difference between ‘‘gee” and “haw?” 


The next comment comes from Slade Dale, the sage of 
Bay Head, New Jersey. Slade says, “‘ Tut tut, Spun Yarn, 
you old deep water sea dog! It’s nice to see you enthuse at 
last about a boat in shoal water, but really, now, you ought 
to be told that nice yachts like Southerly — also tug boats, 
tankers, garbage barges and hay scows — have been sheer- 
ing away from shoals these many years, and for Billy Luders’ 
sake, don’t you go trying to make any mystery of the per- 
formance at this late date.”’ 


As Slade does me the delicate honor of implying, I haven’t 
yet served my time in garbage barges and hay scows, having 
done my shoal water cruising in Hotspur, a sail boat with 
moderate forefoot. And she loves soft, muddy flats, seeking 
them out and informing me when she’s aground good and 
proper that it’s my turn to do something. . . . Getting 
back to Southerly, however, the man who told me of her 
uncanny ability at staying afloat has sailed or motored boats 
of all types designed by our best and worst architects, and I 
wouldn’t have raised the question at all if he hadn’t told 
me that Southerly’s performance is exceptional. 


Here’s' a matter, however, in which I earnestly crave 
guidance and enlightenment, the question being whether I 
have or have not a new member of the Lee Rail Vikings. It 
appears that a feller was sailing a hotly contested race with 
competitors both to leeward and to windward of him. Said 
feller knew intimately the water in which he was sailing. 


Presently one of his crew went forward with a boathook, 
pretended to sound with it, and hollered aft, ‘I hit it that 
time!’’ Whereupon the competitors, fearing that they were 
sailing into shoal water (which they were not) tacked away 
and left my hero to continue his favorable tack undisturbed. 
He went ashore after the race boasting of his clever ruse. 


Heaven knows I need members in the Lee Rail Vikings, 
most of the mainstays of my club having resigned to take 
full time jobs heaving monkey wrenches in the national de- 
fense effort. But I don’t want to elect a man unless he 
possesses the proper qualifications. In racing, as I understand 
it, it is ethical to outsmart a competitor in any pretense hav- 
ing to do with change or trim of sails, shift of tack or other 
maneuver that does not contemplate infringement of the 
racing rules. But is it sporting to pretend you’re standing 
into danger and then continue the favorable tack after 


-you’ve scared your competitors away? 


It seems that I once made a helpful suggestion. Even 
more surprising, the suggestion was acted upon. Ever since 
then I’ve carried on a correspondence with a Down Easter 
who now, at the close of another season, reports on progress 
made in convincing cruising people that Bar Harbor is no 
longer what we used to call it. I can’t give the name of my 
correspondent because he shoots Lee Rail Vikings on sight 
and likes to preserve his anonymity. But I want to give him 
and the Harbor Committee of Bar Harbor every other 
credit. He writes, ‘‘I have never fully appreciated until this 
year how much good moorings in a strange port mean to 
cruisers — and how much yachtsmen really appreciate the 
little services and helps that are rendered happily by com- 
petent people without charge. To date this year, I have 
heard not one complaint from yachtsmen about the port 
facilities we have established. To the contrary, much praise 
— some of it in writing.”’ 


Well, it goes to show what a community can do to incul- 
cate good feeling. The spirit behind Bar Harbor’s campaign 
of rehabilitation was admittedly commercial. The city fath- 
ers wanted the yachtsmen’s trade and, in the course of two 
seasons, they have secured a lot of it by the amazingly sim- 
ple device of being friendly and fair with strangers and 
extending little courtesies that had previously been lacking. 
The example could well be followed in other ports. 
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IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN YOU! 


By 


GORDON F. ROGERS 


E were proud of our new craft. She was a 31-foot 
auxiliary cutter just one year old and we had 
owned her only a month. The crew consisted of 
our five- and six-year-old daughter and son, my wife and 
myself, and our two dogs. We had enjoyed a Sunday of 
swimming and sailing inside the breakwater at Los Angeles 
Harbor and, as the day grew late, we decided to head for our 
mooring under power. The ladies went forward to lower sails 


The device pictured at the 
right, installed on the deck 
chain pipe forward, pro- 
vides continuous ventilation 
regardless of the direction 
of the wind. At bottom, 
“Blue Heron,” now one of 
the safest craft afloat as 
regards the fire hazard 


and my son, half way down the companionway 
ladder, pushed the starter button. 

An explosion followed that sent loose objects 
flying from the deck. Even our Scotty was 
blown overboard. Below, there was a tangle of 
floor boards, bedding, dishes and gear. My son 
was in the middle of it, on his hands and knees. 
As I dashed towards him, flames shot up from 
the bilge and engulfed him. It was only a matter 
of a few seconds before I had the boy on deck 
and our danger was over. He was singed from 
head to foot but had no real burns and, except 
for a cut over the eye received from some flying 
object, he was physically none the worse for 
the near tragedy. 

Two fire extinguishers were blown off the 
cabin bulkhead inside the companionway and 
fell into the fire. I emptied the cockpit ex- 
tinguisher ‘and went through the forward 
hatch after another in the galley. The smoke 
was so thick that I could not see the catch on 
the extinguisher three inches from my eyes. 
Only the flames aft and the light from the 
hatch where I had entered were visible. On deck 
again, I found the flames above the cockpit and 
surrounding the gasoline tanks. My interest in 
fire-fighting ended as a small cruiser drew 
alongside and took us aboard. We picked up our 
Scotty, who was swimming towards the shore, 
a mile away. With skylight and stern ablaze, 
our dream ship sailed on to meet the oncoming 
fire boat. Her crew soon extinguished the 
flames, pumped out the water and plugged the 
holes where lead pipes had melted. The fire de- 
partment looked after the wreck until the in- 
surance company took charge next morning. 





It required about two weeks to get over that feeling of 
having a cannon ball in my stomach. Then we purchased the 
remains of our ship from the insurance company. We made a 
mutually advantageous contract with a boat works to re- 
build over a period of nine months. This enabled the yard to 
use the job as a fill-in all winter when there were no other 
jobs and gave us our boat by the next summer season. I did 
the interior cabinet work myself and the exterior was all 
done by one master ship carpenter. When the job was done, 
his parting words were his guarantee tc replace free any of 
his work which came loose. 

This article is being written in the hope that other boat 
owners may profit by our experience and equip their craft 
for safety. If, in some way, people could be made to realize 
that the measures they take may mean a matter of life or 
death, they would not continue to take the chances they do. 
If they could realize that, in one short minute, the whole in- 
terior of a ship can become a blazing inferno, they would not 
continue to live with construction that makes such a dis- 
aster possible. They would not be without adequate fire 
protection. They would not keep life preservers in out-of- 
the-way places where they may be inaccessible in time of 
emergency. 

Many have said, and I thoroughly agree, that 99 per cent 
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of the fires on yachts are due to carelessness. Ours was no ex- 
ception. It was due to careless and inexcusably cheap gaso- 
line tanks. It was carelessness straight down the line — 
carelessness on the part of the builder, the surveyor and the 
new owner. 

The following are some of the safety features incorporated 
in Blue Heron when she was rebuilt. They are the result of 
nine months’ study of safety, much of which was done during 
the hours which are supposedly reserved for sleeping. 


The Fuel System 


The gasoline tanks were made out of 16-gauge copper by 
an experienced marine sheet-metal worker. They are small 
for this weight, being of 25 gallons capacity each, with two 
baffle plates in each. Installed, they rest in 8-pound lead 
pans under the cockpit seats at the cockpit floor level. Any 
leakage from the tanks or valves drains to the cockpit floor 
and out through scuppers to the sea. This tank space is com- 
pletely closed off from the engine and living compartments of 
the hull. The tanks and shut-off valves are reached through 
doors in the side of the cockpit. Shut-off valves on each tank 
are Lunkenheimer needle valves with special glands made 
for hazardous liquids. These valves are closed except when 
the engine is running. Filling pipes are on deck so that any 
fuel that may be spilled goes overboard. The individual tank 
vents have flame arresters made of double thickness of fine 
screen to prevent a smoker from igniting gasoline vapor at 
this point. The importance of this usually neglected precau- 
tion is illustrated by the wrecking of a cruiser in a local boat 
yard last summer when the flame of a blow torch passed 
over the gasoline tank vent. Of course, there is no other gas- 
oline storage aboard. There are no gasoline lanterns and no 
gasoline battery charger tucked away to nullify the other 
precautions. 

All lines are double annealed copper tubing with S.A.E. 
flared fittings. Water and any other foreign material in the 
gasoline is removed by a Wilcox-Crittenden bronze strainer 
and from there the gasoline goes straight to the carburetor. 
There is neither gasoline pump nor breakable glass sediment 
bowl. The carburetor is equipped with a flame arrester. 





Continuous ventilation of the engine compartment is assured by a blower 
belted to the propeller shaft; flexible copper hose carries all fumes to 
the after deck. Note the discharge nozzle of the Lux-O-Matic system 
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Instead of the usual open screened pan under the carburetor, 
all carburetor flooding is caught in a Zenith Drip Collector 
(a closed system) from which it is sucked into the intake 
manifold through a small orifice. Under the entire engine, 
carburetor and gasoline strainer there is a copper pan. This 
pan drains into a one-gallon closed copper tank which traps 
any oil, water or gasoline that falls into the engine pan. The 
tank has an inspection plug and is easily removed for empty- 
ing and cleaning whenever that may become necessary. 


Ventilation 


Equally as important as an adequate fuel system is the 
proper ventilation of the hull. The engine compartment is 
equipped with two forced draft air exhausters which pick up 
air and any gas vapors from under the engine and discharge 
them through 3-inch diameter flexible copper tubes to bronze 
ventilators on the after deck. One ventilator has an electric 
blower located under the deck with its motor away from any 
possible bilge gas. The switch is a combination ignition and 
blower switch, with the first contact for the blower only, the 
second for both blower and ignition, and the third for igni- 
tion only. The other blower is driven by a V-belt from the 
propeller shaft. This blower was made from the aluminum 
case and fan of an ordinary electric vacuum cleaner. A shaft 
and pulley were substituted for the original motor to elimi- 
nate the use of electricity. It turns at 5000 r.p.m. at cruising 
speed and takes all the hot engine smell from the cabin. 

The forward hatch was moved from the deck to the cabin 
top and is hinged both fore and aft so that it can be opened 
either to catch the prevailing wind or, in the opposite direc- 
tion, to provide ample ventilation without a draft. Special 
care was taken to avoid dead air space in the interior. Every 
one of the twenty-two doors has a large ventilating grille. 
In addition to portholes and the louvres in the companion- 
way, the hull is ventilated by a four-inch Briedert Air-X- 
Hauster installed in the forward deck chain pipe. This is a 
stationary ventilator designed so that wind from any direc- 
tion creates a continual air flow out of the hull. It is stowed 
below when under way. 


Fire Protection 


The boat is equipped with a Lux-O-Matic carbon dioxide 
system which automatically floods the engine compartment 
with CO, gas when there is a sudden rise in temperature or 
an explosion. In case the automatic device does not work for 
any reason, there is a hand release in the cockpit. During in- 
stallation, I tested the automatic device by holding a lighted 
match under it. It tripped the spring that discharges the gas 
in just five seconds. The cockpit and companionway each 
has a one-quart Pyrene fire extinguisher and the galley has 
a two-pound Lux-CO, extinguisher. 

To complete the description of the special safety features 
of Blue Heron, I want to mention our short wave radio 
which gives us Coast Guard weather reports twice daily. We 
scrapped our dinghy, which was small enough to get aboard 
and too small for a life boat or a safe shore boat. Instead, we 
tow a nine-foot clinker-built sailing dinghy. Under her seats 
there are food and water for several days and a dozen flares; 
the remaining space is packed with cork for additional 
buoyancy should she be swamped. Our life preservers are 
stowed under the cockpit seats within easy reach of the 
helmsman. 

In conclusion, remember that it might have been you. Gas 
tanks do leak. Carburetors leak and even the new type flexi- 
ble fuel lines break. Unless you have a well-designed fuel sys- 
tem, positive ventilation and adequate fire protection, you 
are a bad risk for the insurance company — just as we were. 
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A Schweizer two-place all-metal sailplane which holds two records, one national and one world. The 
wing spread is 53’ and the pilot handles the plane from the forward cockpit. The ‘“‘“NC”’ on the tail is 
granted only to aircraft that the Civil Aeronautics Authority deems foolproof in design and construction 


SAILING IN THREE DIMENSIONS 


By 


LEEDS MITCHELL, JR. 


|, ONG before Dr. Curry so graphically pointed out 
A the similarity between birds’ wings, airplane 
wings and yacht sails, Daedalus and his son 
Icarus threw together some feathers and wax 
in the shape of wings and sallied forth to es- 
cape the concentration camps of Minos, dic- 
tator of Crete. Daedalus reached his destination but Icarus 
flew too close to the sun, which melted the wax and deprived 
the lad of his wings. The history of aerodynamics had started. 
Quite recently, aerodynamics was again linked with Crete. 
Between the times of Minos and Hitler, experimentation 
in wing design and heavier-than-air flight continued; the 
names of da Vinci, Lilienthal and Wright stand out in the 
record. 

Gliders have been the backbone on which our modern 
fabric of flight has been fastened. Before the Wrights flew 
their motor-driven ship at Kittyhawk, they had established 
distance records for motorless flight. Their later work 
brought to gliding the same stern ultimatum that sealed the 
fate of sail in the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
From that day to this, soaring and gliding have been carried 
on without the benefit of general public indulgence, by a 
handful of men whose boundless enthusiasm was their prin- 
cipal asset. 

However, gliding is about to be reborn. Although military 
usefulness is the least of the assets which gliding holds, it 
took the Crete episode to wake up the country to the neces- 
sity of laying the groundwork for a defense arm which 
Germany has long since developed to perfection. It is the 
Writer’s belief that we shall all know more about gliders in 
the near future. 

In the invasion of Crete, perhaps the most interesting 
type of glider used was the amphibian. Undoubtedly towed 
from land bases, these planes were landed in the water 
vlongshore, where they could most easily choose a strategic 
spot and assemble in comparative safety. Inasmuch as a 
glider needs only a single wheel inset in the bottom of the 





fuselage, or boat (releasable wheels for take-off only are 
often found on land gliders), the amphibian problem is a 
comparatively simple one. Once the plane has taken off 
from either water or land, she can land again on either 
element. The only essential difference between the amphib- 
ian and the land type is a refined fuselage section for water 
streamlining, which can easily be reinforced in the design for 
landing on the earth, and the addition of wing floats. It is 
known that designs for this type of ship are ready for the 
builders in this country. 

But to get at the subject in hand. Yachtsmen are yachts- 
men because they like to get out in small boats and experi- 
ment with certain phenomena of nature. Most sailors know 
and respect the power of wind and tide. It is more important 
to a sailor to know them than it is to a power boat man. 
The same situation exists in flying. Glider pilots, at least 
those who aspire to the art of soaring, find it essential to 
know the practical aspects of meteorology. Books and man- 
uals are myriad and easy to obtain but study can no more 
take the place of actual experience in the air than it can 
do away with actual experience on the water. Since gliders 
are completely dependent on nature for their sustenance in 
the air, it is obvious that the glider pilot is forced to learn 
natural phenomena more thoroughly than the power plane 
pilot whose motor enables him, if he chooses, to fly out of 
the clutches of most weather formations which might be 
harmful to his plane and to stay aloft regardless of the dic- 
tates of the moving air masses. 

Suppose we illustrate what this means in practice. Let us 
first draw a picture familiar to every yachtsman. It is a 
fine, sunny day. You can see the wind blowing outside but in 
the harbor it’s only up aloft, and you have a small boat 
with no power. You are offered a tow outside, you toss a 
line to the power boat which soon takes you out to the edge 
of the wind line, and you are under way on your own. You 
sail half an hour and the wind dies out. You sit becalmed for 
a while (did I specify Long Island Sound?); then another 
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Coming in for a landing at 38 m.p.h. Note the ‘‘spoilers”’ 

emerging from the wing each side which cause the plane 

to drop more quickly than normally, preventing ‘‘over- 
shooting” the chosen landing place 


patch of ripples is seen approaching. This 
cycle keeps up till the wind has settled down 
into a steady sailing breeze (this for purposes 
of illustration only). 

We change the locale to a glider port. Same 
day, sun strong. There’s a hawk soaring over 
the field; over town, you can see the smoke 
lifting high. It’s early still but you know 
you're going to soar because you can feel 
the heat of the sun which will cause the 
radiation that gives the air the lightness 
necessary for it to rise. You pull your sail 
plane to the down wind end of the runway 
and take your winch, or other towing equip- 
ment, to the weather end. A retrieving car 
brings the end of the towline from the winch 
to your ship, fastens it to the ship and 
you’re ready to take off. On the ‘‘go”’ signal, 
the winch begins to wind and, within fifty 
feet, you are airborne. When safe altitude is 
gained (over 100 feet so that if the line 
should break you would have sufficient air 
under you to dive for flying speed), you pull 
the stick back and climb steeply until the 
winch operator eases off the power; then you 
push the stick forward and: dive to take the 
strain off the line (avoiding kinks which oc- 
cur if the line is freed under tension) and 
release the line (with a foolproof release 
fitting). 

You are now on your own. Instead of 
looking for ripples, you fly until you feel an 
ascending air current. These manifest them- 
selves as ‘‘bumps.” But you must be sure 
your bump is not caused by a descending 
current; where air goes up, other air comes 
down to replace it in continual convection. 
Sometimes the bumps raise only one wing, 
showing that you are on the edge of the lift 
area. In this event, you snap your ship into 
a bank in that direction. Let’s suppose you have released 
at 1000 feet. At this altitude, the bumps (thermal currents, 
termed hereafter ‘‘thermals’’) should have reached quite a 
usable size and their ascending velocity should have be- 
come quite serviceable. You are banking into this one; 
suddenly, you feel a pronounced lifting sensation, similar 
to that experienced in an elevator. You hold your ship 
in her turn. Your variometer (instrument to register rate 
of climb or descent) jumps from a sink of two or three 
feet a second to a rise of five or ten. You hold your bank 
and watch that variometer. You also watch your altimeter 
(instrument for registering altitude above the ground) 
and note that your altitude has increased in a few seconds 
to 1400 feet. 

At this point, allow me to break into the sequence of this 
imaginary excursion to answer a question most people ask 
when brought this far in a flight. How does a glider which, as 
the name denotes, is always gliding downward, gain altitude 
at the same time? It seems that all the talk about thermals 
doesn’t answer that until an analogy is drawn. Imagine 
yourself at the top of a ladder repairing the ceiling of an 
elevator. The car is inservice and is going up. You have for- 
gotten your screw driver, so you start down the ladder as 
the elevator passes the third floor. You proceed down the 
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Courtesy Stone Aircraft Co. 
This water glider is a “Detroit Sea Gull.’ She is shown just as she 
takes off from the surface of the water in tow of a fast motor boat 


ladder and, before you get to the bottom, the elevator is 
taking on a passenger at the eighth floor. You yourself have 
gone ‘downward but, at the same time, the carrying vehicle 
has been ascending. The result is that you are higher up 
despite your descent. Similarly, a sailplane, while constantly 
descending at a given rate, may be carried higher and higher 
when it finds itself in a mass of air which, warmer and lighter 
than the surrounding air mass, is ascending within that 
surrounding air mass. 

But to return. You are banking in your thermal. Suddenly, 
your variometer needle slips back to the descent position, 
your altimeter holds the same reading for a second, then 
gradually settles downwards. You have lost your thermal. 
Perhaps you have been cutting a path eccentric to the cy- 
clonic pattern of the thermal so that you have gradually 
flown out of it. You can often find the same one again but, 
if you don’t, you hunt for another. You may find and utilize 
several before one comes which is larger in area, or until you 
are sufficiently skilful to utilize even the small ones effi- 
ciently. (I speak in terms of the average soaring pilot. Ex- 
perts hang their ships on invisible, ascending davits.) Gen- 
erally, around noon on a good day like this, the up currents 
are so thick and powerful that you are flying and gaining al- 
titude at will. 
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A sailplane being towed aloft at a steep 
angle. The small parachute keeps the tow 
line from kinking when it is released 


During the time spent in hunting these 
thermals, you have been, shall we say, 
racing a dinghy or a Star, using every bit 
of power and ingenuity of which your boat 
and you are capable. You have been work- 
ing your sailplane upstairs by her own boot- 
straps. Now ‘that you have lots of altitude 
and are up where the thermals are vast and 
powerful, you can lean back in the cockpit 
and cruise for a while. And, brethren, it’s 
some cruising! The only sound in the world 
is a low hissing of the air over your wings 
and past the small protuberances of the 
ship. It seems that you and the plane are 
completely cut off from the world’s grip. 

You feel as though you owned the works. 

Off to starboard, there is a fluffy cumulus, 

boiling and growing larger as the thermal 

currents discharge their moisture and allow 

the inner workings of the cloud to carry on 

the never-ending cycle of weather. Up above there is only 
endless cobalt space. Five thousand feet below, the sur- 
rounding counties stretch and you can make out the ant- 
like streams of traffic bucking along, the factories churning. 
From time to time, as you lose altitude in your glide, you 
feel your way into another thermal and spiral up again. 
Once you come face to face with a large hawk, which, quite 
unafraid, accompanies you as you thermal back up. Many 
times these birds, lazy enough to prefer soaring to wing exer- 
cises, come to you because they see you have a lift; often it’s 
the other way around. They seem to realize that you and they 
are working toward the same end. 

If you were sailing, you might head for harbor along in 
the afternoon. You would locate your mooring, make for it, 
head reach the last yards and drop your bow right on the 
buoy. The end of a soaring flight is similar. You look down 
and find your airport, then your runway. You must watch 
the wind sock (telltale) to assure yourself of the wind direc- 
tion and velocity. You spiral down till you can make the 
approaching glide straight up wind. Just before touching 
ground, you ease the stick back gently and the ship settles 
lightly on her landing wheel, rolls only as far as you will, 
and stops right where you want her to. Skill is required to 
make this kind of landing either in yachts or in sailplanes, 
and that’s half the fun of soaring or sailing. 





Many express surprise when told that gliders can return 
to their base after an extended thermal flight such as the 
one described. The point is worth expanding. At first glance, 
it would seem that the glider, having no motive power other 
than gravity, would be swept down wind and would be 
forced to land wherever she could when the thermals gave 
out. Sometimes this is the case, when, for instance, the flight 
is across country, or when the wind velocity increases greatly 
and upsets your calculations. Some seem to feel that wind 
direction and velocity affect the flying characteristics of an 
airplane. This is not so, once she is in the air. No more so 
than the tide affects the sailing characteristics of a boat. 
Wind is a mass of air in motion, just as tide is a mass of 
water in motion. The pilot differentiates between speed 
through the air and speed over the ground, just as the sailor 
differentiates between speed through the water and speed 
over the ground. The effect lies in the distance attained and 
in the drift. In either case, yacht or airplane, the ship will 
handle in exactly the same way, eddies excepted in both 
cases, whether she has a fair tide or wind, one on the nose 
or one across her course. 

Here’s what happens on the usual flight. The wind 
velocity is ten m.p.h. Your ship goes aloft in her thermal and 
reaches, say, 5200 feet after an hour of flying. Both thermal 

(Continued on page 89) 
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The Schweizer sailplane comes to a stop after landing. One wing will drop to the ground since but a single landing wheel is used 
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From an English print of about 1800 




















LETTERS FROM YACHTSMEN ABROAD 


A Note on “Dilemma” 


Editor, YACHTING: 


p> Perhaps you will appreciate the intensity 
of my interest in reading in your July issue 
the late Clifford Mallory’s article about 
Dilemma when I tell you that she was my 
earliest sweetheart. It was in the early nine- 
teen hundreds that I first made her acquaint- 
ance. Indeed, it was about 1900 that I first 
knew Clifford Mallory. 

This was at Greenport and I always under- 
stood that, up to 1900 or 1901, Dilemma had 
been unbeaten. It must have been about 1904 
that Harry Maxwell came beating into 
Dering Harbor about eleven o’clock on a 
Sunday morning in Oiseau. Until then, 
Dilemma had always been able to clean up 
any of the 30-Foot Class at Shelter Island. 
When a new boat was brought out, an effort 
was always made to get an informal brush 
with Dilemma, and many were the tales of 
meeting her down the bay and being able to 
hold her. But, while so many boats could hold 
Dilemma on some point of sailing, there had 
never been one that could hold her around a 
course. There had been at least two boats of 
the bulb fin type similar to Dilemma built to 
beat her, and I often sailed in one built by an 


Englishman, Mr. Lynch; but racing them had 
ceased by 1900, for Dilemma was unbeatable. 

The newcomer, Oiseau, soon beat the local 
30-Foot Class; indeed, she went on to clean 
up a lot of other classes. Of course, all interest 
in the port centered on whether Oiseau could 
beat Dilemma and a match was arranged. 
Harry Maxwell, although at that time but a 
boy, was even then one of the best small boat 
sailors in the country. It was not long after 
that time that he performed the unprece- 
dented feat of beating Charlie Barr in the 
One-Design 70-Foot Class. However, racing 
the Fish brothers in Shelter Island waters, 
where the eddies and tidal streams run in 
streaks, especially as the Fish brothers always 
had Captain Norman Terry in Dilemma with 
them, was just a hair’s breadth too much for 
Harry Maxwell and Oiseau. Most people 
thought that if Oiseau had had Captain Nor- 
man Terry aboard or if they had raced out in 
Gardiner’s Bay, which is free of the complex 
tides that run in Shelter Island Sound, she 
would have won. 


p> After that, Dilemma was not raced again 
in formal races. The saying in Greenport was 
that after so many years unbeaten it wasn’t 
fair to put the old war horse against modern 
yachts with their better tall, narrower rigs. 


It is doubtful in my mind whether Oiseau 
would have been a match for a Dilemma that 
had Oiseau’s rig in her. But the Fish family 
had built a fast 30-Foot Class boat to Gard- 
ner’s design and she, like Oiseau, had a much 
taller and narrower rig than Dilemma. The 
Fish brothers continued racing Dilemma with 
the new Gardner “crack”’ just across the bay, 
like two fox terriers on a lawn. 

I think Dilemma had a suit of Ratsey sails 
about the time Ratsey first began making 
them in this country. She was always kept in 
the pink of condition, her bottom scrubbed 
frequently and looked after by the loving 
hands of Captain Terry. 

I was told that Dilemma had gone ashore 
in a late autumn gale and been considerably 
smashed up and that Captain Terry had re- 
built her himself in the Fish boathouse the 
following winter. 


> I note your drawing of the sail plan shows 
the club on the foot of the jib projecting be- 
yond the bowsprit. I had always had the im- 
pression that Captain Terry had put that 
arrangement in her. The club was fastened to 
the bowsprit with a swivel about 18” abaft 
the forward end of the club so that, as the 
leach swung to leeward, the luff went to wind- 
ward of the center line. As the sheet was on a 
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traveler, it made the short tacks to keep in 
the streaks of the tide at Greenport easy and 
I think it was partly the reason that made 
Dilemma, which could come around on a ten- 
cent piece, superior to boats with loose-footed 
jibs which had to be sheeted each tack. 

Dilemma was a great personality at Green- 
port for many years and I am gratified to 
learn that she is to be preserved as the result 
of Clifford Mallory’s initiative and construc- 
tive action. 

Ratpu St. L. PEVERLEY 

Chester, England 


From an R.A.F. Bomber 


Editor, YACHTING: 


> Lots of water has again flowed under the 
bridge since last I wrote you, but I’m still 
kicking, fortunately. Working like hell day 
and night on these new big offensive sweeps, 
pushing the Hun back from the occupied 
coastal areas. 

We are really playing merry hell over the 
other side these days and loving it. My plane 
got shot up badly over Kiel the other night; 
came back covered with holes and it simply 
made no difference to these amazing planes 
at all. 

Am still trying to get the Transatlantic 
ferry job when I have to be “‘screened”’ (that 
is, forced to take a rest from operational fly- 
ing) so may get the chance to see you in 
person soon. 

The boys are simply revelling in these big 
daylight raids with fighter escort. After 
months of difficult night operations, it’s really 
like magic to see direct hits being scored on 
your target. We’re proving that the Luftwaffe 
is definitely not as numerically strong as 
flaunted. They seem to have the reserve of 
planes, but are sending pilots with no opera- 
tional experience on interception, etc., and 
losing a lot. 

My rear gunner got a JU88 night fighter 
over Bremen about a week ago and, on a 
cloud cover job to Cuxhaven, badly damaged 
a ME110. So you can see we carry a sting. 


> Take it from me — and if I don’t know, 
nobody does — Germany’s war productive 
effort is being really hard hit. We seem to be 
pushing all their major factories farther east 
and draining them of experienced pilots. A 
dozen of their largest industrial cities are just 
gutted ruins — with no civilian population 
near the center of the city at all. 

Off again this afternoon, so must dash now. 

All the very best to the boys in the office 
and any of our mutual friends you bump into. 


[The above letter is from an Australian 
yachtsman who spent the summer of 1938 


sailing in American waters and is now with 
the R.A.F. — Ep.] 


Some Reminiscences About 
American Yachtsmen 


Editor, YAcHTING: 


> I have just received your letter with cut- 
tings about Cliff Mallory. I had heard from 
Maurice Clark that he had died aboard 
Bonnie Dundee. He is a great loss. I was very 


fond of him, always the nicest and nearest of 
friends. As founder of the N.A.Y.R.U., in 
1926, he accomplished with difficulty, but 
great success, a work of real magnitude in 
yachting in which I was much interested be- 
cause, twenty years earlier, I had succeeded 
in founding the I.Y.R.U. 

My first experience — not quite, for I once 
steerec. the Niagara 20-Rater in a race when 
old John Barr was skipper of her — of Ameri- 
can yachtsmen was in 1904 when I went to 
Kiel in Ingomar. Morton F. Plant (owner), 
C. L. F. Robinson, Ashton Lemoine and my- 
self and Charlie Barr (skipper) were aboard. 
They are all gone aloft now! It was a jolly 
party; Charlie Robinson, who had been Rear 
Commodore of the N.Y.Y.C., was my par- 
ticular pal. I was invited to join this party 
because I was an expert in the racing rules 
and, in some points, they differed somewhat 
in Europe and the U.S.A. We won prac- 
tically all our races. It was at Kiel that an 
incident occurred of which no doubt you have 
read. I am setting it down here. 


p> Ingomar, on the starboard tack, met the 
Kaiser’s Meteor on the port tack when we 
were turning to windward in the open water 
of Kiel Bay. I suppose in Germany everybody 
used to give way to the Emperor. 

When we were about 50 yards from the 
Meteor and meeting her fast — Charlie Barr 
at the wheel, Robinson sitting on the deck 
close on his starboard side, smoking a cigar, 
myself kneeling on the deck on Barr’s port 
side, Morton Plant’s head and shoulders 
showing out of the companion hatch amid- 
ships — the following colloquy took place: 

Barr: ‘Mr. Smith, rules, please?”’ 

Myself: ‘We have right of way.”’ 

This question was, of course, a mere matter 
of form for, obviously, Barr was not in any 
doubt. 

Barr: “Mr. Robinson, what shall I do?”’ 

Robinson: ‘Hold on.” 

We held on until our bowsprit was almost 
aboard the lee deck of Meteor, when our wheel 
spun round, our bowsprit just cleared her 
starboard bulwarks as she, at the same mo- 
ment, was put head to wind. Our taffrails 
almost touched as we parted on opposite 
tacks. 

Robinson: ‘Now, Mort, I guess, up. pro- 
test flag. Do you agree?” 

Plant: “Yes, up protest flag. God Al- 
mighty, I’ll be bluffed by no man!” 

So up went the Stars and Stripes. The 
Meteor, after a few moments, bore away, 
hauled down her colors and retired. 

Heavens, what an incident! The Emperor 
disqualified at his own regatta! Morton Plant 
said to Robinson: “Gosh, Charlie, when I 
heard you say ‘Hold on’ I thought there 
would be the durndest collision ever! And 
the Emperor and all his darned Admirals 
would be sent to the bottom of the sea.” 
Then, hobbling along the deck (for he was 
very lame), he congratulated Captain Barr 
and shook his hand. 

To tell the truth, the Kaiser himself be- 
haved as a sportsman should for that evening 
a senior naval officer came alongside of us in 
a launch with a message from the Emperor: 
“His Majesty wishes to say he was to blame 
and regrets the incident.”’ Meteor then had 
her English Skipper, Parker, at the helm and 
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Admiral Von Eisendecker was in charge: the 
Kaiser and several English guests were 
aboard, including my old friend Sir Philip 
Hunloke who, I believe, told the Kaiser that 
he should immediately retire. Eisendecker 
told me some time afterwards: ‘At the mo- 
ment, I was below.” 


> Well, the last experience I had of Ameri- 
can yachtsmen was in 1939 when Harold 
Vanderbilt brought over his Twelve-Metre 
and beat us all completely. It was indeed an 
enjoyable season. He and his wife and their 
nice crew endeared themselves to everybody. 
I hope and believe they enjoyed it as much 
as we did. They, boat and crew, were the 
best — but not so much better that they 
could outmaneuver us and win too easily, so 
there were lots of good hard matches over 
courses and in tides utterly strange to our 
visitors. Unquestionably, Vanderbilt made 
his name as the greatest American yachtsman 
who ever visited England since, I suppose, 
America’s visit 90 years ago. 


p> Alas, as you know, times changed soon 
after Vanderbilt left us. As racing flags were 
hauled down for the last time in 1939, the 
War broke out. But your countrymen left us 
a happy memory, without a cloud in the sky. 
Somehow or other, as I scribble this letter, 
there comes to my mind a little private dinner 
party given at Admiralty House by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Plymouth (Admiral Sir 
Dunbar Nasmith, V.C.), to meet Mr. and 
Mrs. Vanderbilt after racing there. I remem- 
ber the simple old house by the wooded shore, 
where once Drake’s ships lay ready to meet 
the Armada, the sunny faces of one’s friends, 
a few charming women, Mrs. Vanderbilt 
especially, who was so much liked. 

When the little dinner was over, the Ad- 
miral arose and said: 

“The President of the United States.” 

We drank, and Vanderbilt arose and said: 

“The King.” 

And then, as we all went out of the dining 
room to talk and play childish games to pass 
the evening, thinks I to myself: This is an 
historic occasion; in all my years, and they 
are a good many, never have I heard in 
Britain those toasts given in that order be- 
fore. I am one with no pretensions of knowing 
the etiquette of such things but I liked that 
touch; it was, as it was intended, a real wel- 
come to a most distinguished guest. 


p> As you may imagine, there is no yachting 
of any sort here now; a few dinghies sail 
races on the rivers inland on week-ends. My 
village in Kent, where my family has lived 
in my old house for over 100 years, has been 
much bombed and a good many of my win- 
dows are broken! So I write you from Wales, 
where I happen to be staying, and the only 
reminder of seafaring things I see is a Christ- 
mas card still on the mantelpiece that poor 
Cliff Mallory sent me, a picture of his firm’s 
old whaleship Coriolanus. 

In 1921, the British American Cup, with 
Six-Metres, helped to bring about the return 
of our yachting after the last War. I hope we 
may be there to help to organize some similar 
contest when we have won this one. 

B. HecKsTALL-SMITH 
St. Mary Crag, Kent, England 
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A TEST OF BOATS, GEAR AND MEN 


A whistling nor'wester that blew up to 35 miles in the puffs whipped the surface 
of the Sound into a lather for the special regatta of the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club, 
September 7th. Here we see two of the Internationals nip and tuck in the hard 
going. Above, ‘‘Patricia’’ (15), Arthur P. Davis, drags her spinnaker in the water 
while ‘Maid of Honour” (3), Egbert Moxham, Jr., shakes some of the wind out 


of her main. On the opposite page, ‘Patricia’ lifts her stern and buries her bow in 
a welter of white foam. 


Photos by Rosenfeld 
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RACING NEWS 





YACHTING 


OF THE MONTH 





The fleet of Comets crosses the starting line in the first race of the National Championships at Sandusky. Below, Phil A. Somer- 
vell and George Rhawn receive the President’s Cup from Dr. John Eiman as D. Verner Smythe and R. T. Bonsall look on 


COMET CLASS NATIONALS 


> Phil Somervell, lanky Delaware River 
skipper, proved last month on Sandusky Bay 
that a defending champion can come back in 
a new boat and repeat his performance of the 
year before. Somervell’s new Double Scotch 
did just that in the seventh annual Comet 
Class Y.R.A. championships held just off 
Lake Erie under sponsorship of Comet fleets 
of Cleveland, Lorain and Toledo. 

This year’s internationals — an entry from 
Vancouver, B. C., gave the class its first in- 
ternational tone — also proved the superior- 
ity of Comet sailors from the Delaware when 
second and third positions likewise were won 

- by boats from that body of water. Somervell, 
who finished with 100 points, comes from the 
Red Dragon Canoe Club, Edgewater Park, 
N. J. Second place, with 9814 points, was 
won by Robert Lippincott’s Swallow, of the 
Riverton (N. J.) Yacht Club. Bud Farring- 
ton’s Aquila, also of Red Dragon, was third. 

In winning the national title, Somervell 
became the first Comet skipper to repeat. 
Sailing an older boat, Syrocco, he won last 
year’s nationals on Huntington Bay, L. I. 
Two other former title holders, Alton 
O’Brien, of the Raritan Yacht Club, and 
Warner Willcox, Richmond County Yacht 
Club, competed again. 

Small craft storm warning flags were flying 
at Sandusky when the skippers began to ar- 
rive on Thursday from 27 Comet fleets in the 
United States, Canada and Puerto Rico. 
Those red flags continued to fly until Sunday. 

The fleet of 35 starters was greeted with a 
15-mile westerly and overcast skies for the 
opening race, on Friday. While only two 
boats dropped out, both because of fouls, 
some of the Comets with light hulls and too- 
light rigs and fittings began to feel the strain. 
The next day the wind was still out of the 
west and blowing between 20 and 25 miles. 
Before the day was over, three boats had 
capsized, a fourth broke a mast, a fifth parted 
a jibstay and, of the 33 starters, only 22 fin- 
ished. Not since 1938, when the Nationals 
were held on Lake Skaneateles, had the 
championships been held in heavy weather. 
Some of the skippers apparently had been 
lured into believing it no longer blows the 
week-end after Labor Day. 


The closing race, Sunday, was sailed in a 
light northwesterly of between four and six 
miles. It was ideal small boat weather but, 
by that time, some lessons had been learned. 

O’Brien’s new Aquila II, with Mrs. 
O’Brien as crew, got the jump on the fleet in 
the opening race.over a two-lap triangular 
course and, at the windward mark, was in 
the lead. Rounding next for the run to the 
second mark were Lippincott, William 
Stuempfig, of Ocean City, N. J., and Somer- 


vell. At the start of the second lap, O’Brien . 


had a lead of 100 yards. After that, closely 
bunched, came Lippincott, Somervell and 
Stuempfig. The four finished in that order 
with Willcox and Farrington next across. 

The Vancouver entry of Jack Vittery, 
with Regional Vice President George Potts 
as crew, finished fifteenth in Lady Vit. Miguel 
and Alberto Casellas, brother team from 
San Juan, P.R., were twelfth. First fresh 
water sailor to finish was Garrett Goodbody, 
of the Maumee River fleet, at Toledo. 

With the start of the second race on Satur- 
day, the O’Briens appeared on their way to 
winning a national championship twice. 
But the storm warnings were still flying and 
those who claimed to know pointed out the 
reputation of Lippincott and his brother 
Raymond, as crew, in heavy going. The 
course committee attempted to lay out a 
course in the middle of Sandusky Bay but a 
nasty chop and increasing wind decided its 
members on a course of the day before, at the 
east end of the Bay. Here some protection 
from the seas was afforded. 

The national regatta rules require that 
each race be at least six miles long. This time, 
a windward-leeward course of three laps was 
signaled. Lady Vit got the best start but soon 
found the going a little different from sailing 
on Vancouver’s English Bay. First to the 
windward mark was Farrington, closely fol- 
lowed by Willcox, Lippincott, Somervell, 
Goodbody and Casellas. Following a wild 
run down wind in which some of the boats 
would rise on a sea and plane for yards, 
Farrington still held his lead. Lippincott was 
pressing Willcox for second position, with 
Somervell and Casellas in fourth and fifth. 

On the second windward thrash, Lippin- 
cott went into the lead, rounding the mark a 
hundred yards ahead of Goodbody who had 





Wn. H. Schneider, Jr. 


overtaken Farrington, Willcox and Somer- 
vell. By now, the wind was piping up to 25 
miles and boats began to capsize or drop out. 
Coast Guard and pleasure boats were kept 
busy for more than an hour. On the run down 
for the second lap, Casellas’ Mac capsized. 

On the final time around the windward 
mark, Lippincott held a 150-yard lead over 
Somervell who had moved up on the beat. 
The Delaware contender held his position to 
the finish, followed by Somervell, Willcox, 
Stuempfig, O’Brien, Farrington and Good- 
body. Lippincott’s time for the course was 59 
minutes and 38 seconds. 

The final race opened with Lippincott 
holding a 244-point lead over Somervell, 
Willcox and Stuempfig tied for third, O’Brien 
fourth and Farrington and Goodbody tied 
for fifth. Gone were the storm warnings and 
the wind was light. A six-mile triangular 
course of two laps was laid out in the Bay. 

First to the windward mark was Farring- 
ton’s Aquila. Sixteen-year-old Mary Mitchell, 
of the Ocean City fleet, sailing with a new 
mast after breaking her regular stick the day 
before, rounded second. For the entire cir- 
cuit, these two remained in the lead, with 
Farrington getting the gun. Roger Doane, of 
the Lorain fleet, finished third. Somervell, 
sixth, was four places ahead of Lippincott. 

So, without winning a single first but 
sailing a consistently good race, Somervell 

(Continued on page 104) 








Class A starts for the Vineyard. Left to right, ‘“Nereus,” ‘“Hother,” “Java Head,” “‘Spookie,” 
“Condor,” “‘Revonoc,” “‘Betelgeuse,”’ “Nina,”’ ‘Cotton Blossom,” “‘Edlu,” “Persephone”’ 


THE GOLD CUP 


> On August 16th the Gold Cup Class let 
the optimists down with a terrific thud. Only 
one of the “ready-to-run”’ boats appeared at 
Red Bank, N. J., to which site the thirty- 
eighth race for the old mug was switched 
when Detroit deftly wriggled out of the as- 
signment it had assumed in January. Not one 
of the “possibilities”? materialized. Thus it 
came to pass that the class staged a fiasco 
without precedent in its history, a debacle 
even worse than that perpetrated at Lake 
George in 1936 when Impshi tooled around 
the course for 90 miles after her scheduled 
opposition was unable to leave the pits or 
broke down before she could go two laps. 
Zalmon G. Simmons, Jr., of the Indian 
Harbor Yacht Club, Greenwich, Conn., was 
the only Gold.Cup owner sufficiently inter- 
ested in the event to report with his boat, the 
1939 champion My Sin. When he learned 
that he was alone on the list, he was all for 
going home. At the behest of persuasive re- 
gatta officials, though, he put My Sin over- 
board and ran her through one 30-mile heat 
at a speed just fast enough to keep her on her 
plane. For this, he won the Gold Cup. 
Fortunately for all hands, Red Bank’s Na- 


tional Sweepstakes Regatta does not have to 
depend upon a Gold Cup race to make its 
program stand up. To the contrary. The rest 
of the two-day show was so good that the 
dismal Gold Cup thing was lost in the bril- 
liancy of the outboard contests and in the 
bang-up racing put on by the 91-, 135- and 
225-cubic-inch hydroplanes. 

Jack (‘‘Pop’’) Cooper, the ageless grand- 
father from Kansas City, Mo., whose Tops 
ITI, a “225,” won the National Sweepstakes 
Trophy last year, had no luck with either of 
the “225’s” he brought along to the Nave- 
sink. Neither Tops III nor a brand new Tops 
would stay together and so he was mostly a 
spectator when Joe Taggart, of Canton, O., 
drove Tommyann III to spectacular victo- 
ries in the two heats for ‘‘225’s” and George 
Schrafft outlasted everyone with Chrissie IV 
in the 45-mile Sweepstakes. 

But “Pop” had his moments. In the 91- 
cubic-inch class, the little man with the big 
racing heart drove Tops Pup to straight heat 
victories against seven competitors and lifted 
the record for these tiny flyers to 53.129 
miles an hour. His outfit was so fast that it 
took a third place the next day in the first 
heat of the race for the Interstate Trophy 
and the national championship of the “ 135’s.”’ 


Rosenfeld Photos 


Edison Hedges, of Atlantic City, drove a 
new boat, Uncle Sam, to the title in the 135 
Class of nine starters, and twice bettered the 
Class B racing runabout record with Ameri- 
can Eagle. Despite conditions which were far 
from perfect, another record materialized in 
the runabout mob scenes. Tom Ehrhart, of 
York, Pa., driving Doris III, was clocked at 
44.466 m.p.h. for a new Class D racing run- 
about mark. With the smaller, theoretically 
less powerful American Eagle, Hedges did 
46.296 m.p.h. 

Schrafft, who has compiled a fine racing 
record in his few years in the 225 Class, had 
his troubles winning the Sweepstakes Trophy. 
In the first 15-mile whirl, he was second to 
Joe Taggart’s Tommyann III, which ap- 
peared to have just a little on the rest of the 
fleet in speed. Came the second heat and 
Tommyann broke down while leading and 
Schrafft immediately took control of the 
situation with Chrissie IV. Taggart made 
emergency repairs to his boat’s lubrication 
system before the third heat and came out 
to give it another try, only to conk out. 

Meanwhile, Chrissie was flying along at 
the'head of the pack and apparently on her 
way to an easy triumph. Suddenly, with less 
than a lap to go, she stopped. As Schrafft 
struggled to coax her motor back to life, one 
after another of his competitors passed him. 
He was still out there on the backstretch, 
barely crawling along, when the last of the 
others finished and the big spectator fleet be- 
gan to weigh anchor and churn across the 
course. Somehow, Schrafft got a little more 
power out of his motor and brought Chrissie 
to the finish seven minutes after the others. 
But he got fifth place and with it enough 
points to give him the trophy by a margin of 
34 over Frank Ripp’s Meadowmere. Francis 
Vintschger’s Tortuga II, driven by Ken Mac- 
kenzie, the outboard expert, was a good third; 


“Chrissie IV,” George Schrafft’s “225,” 
won the National Sweepstakes Trophy 
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D. G. Jones’s Seabiscuit, from Old Forge, 
N. Y., fourth; Tommyann fifth and Bill 
Bourne’s Onwego sixth in the final reckoning. 

Fred Jacoby, the wizard of North Bergen, 
N. J., topped the professional drivers, and 
Frank Desmond, the intercollegiate cham- 
pion, was outstanding among the amateur 
chauffeurs in the big outboard fields. 

The weather was fine, the crowds up to 
standard, the racing excellent and everyone 
was happy — especially the boys in Detroit. 

Everett B. Morris 


“NINA” DOES IT AGAIN 
IN VINEYARD RACE 


p> Winner of the Stamford Yacht Club’s 232- 
mile Vineyard Lightship Race, sailed by the 
fastest fleet that any long distance race has 
drawn this season, was not one of two Twelve- 
Metres, the yawl Edlu, Gesture (the latest 
Sparkman & Stephens yacht) or any of the 
other modern ocean-racing craft competing, 
but the old-fashioned, well-fashioned schooner 
Nina. Owned and sailed by De Coursey Fales, 
she sailed the course up with the leaders from 
beginning to end, finally finishing only twelve 
minutes behind the Twelve-Metre Nereus, 
first boat to cross the line, to win by more 
than half an hour on corrected time. Taking 
second honors was Rudy Schaefer’s Edlu 
with the two “'Twelves,” Stavros Niarchos’ 
Nereus and Walter Wheeler’s Cotton Blossom, 
close on her heels, in that order. However, 
Nereus, formerly the Northern Light, drew a 
disqualification for using two Genoa jibs 
when the rules allowed only one and Walter 
Wheeler’s Cotton Blossom III took third. 

In Class B, a Week-Ender, Old Salt, owned 
by John Jackson, captured first prize, with 
Prescott Wells’ Golden Eye taking second 
prize after John U. White’s Babe was dropped 
from second to fifth position when she 
turned in a corrected measurement certificate 
after the race. Bob DeCoppet’s cutter 
Coquette was third. 

The race started auspiciously at six o’clock 
Friday afternoon, August 29th, in a smart 
breeze from the southwest which pushed the 
entire fleet of 28 boats well on their way to 
The Race before nightfall. The wind fresh- 
ened during the night, popping several spin- 
nakers, and by the time the boats were in the 
vicinity of the Lightship it had gained suffi- 
cient strength to blow the kites off Seward De 
Hart’s Mistral and Mackay Sturges’ Sap- 
phire. Phil Roosevelt also had his share of 
hard luck when Persephone was dismasted 
off Newport after parting a backstay on the 
way back. Sirocco, Screwball and Soerabaja 
also withdrew about the same time, because 
of various rigging troubles. 

Cotton Blossom was the first to round, at 
7:15 Saturday morning, with Edlu, Nina and 
Nereus hard after her, and before noon the 
rest of the fleet had also started the beat back. 
Once in the Sound, the big boats split tacks, 
Nereus taking the Connecticut shore and Cot- 
ton Blossom and Edlu taking the Long Island 


The leading crews in the Sears Cup races: Paul 

W. Webster, Robert Coulson, skipper, and Clin- 

ton McKim, Eastern Y.C.; Harry Platt, Edwin P. 

Taylor, Jr., and Thomas C. Platt, skipper, Cold 
Spring Harbor B.C. 


side. A wind shift a few minutes before the 
finish allowed Nereus to glide between Stam- 
ford’s two breakwaters five minutes ahead 
of the other “Twelve” and sixteen minutes 
ahead of the yawl, which was 6 minutes 45 
seconds ahead of Nina. With this, the breeze 
died slowly, having lasted just long enough 
to bring the leaders home and leave the little 
boats slatting around outside. However, the 
last had finished by Monday morning. 

And so the old questions of modern racing 
machines versus the old ’uns, and of the 
schooner’s ineffectiveness going to windward 
are no nearer solution than ever. This time, 
the facts show that a thirteen-year-old 
schooner lost only ten minutes, in a 116-mile 
beat, to two Twelve-Metres and to one of 
the ‘‘racing machines,” and that she thereby 
beat some of the East’s finest. Defying all 
rules, Nina’s done it again. 


CLASS A 
Elapsed Corrected 
Time Time 
Nina 32:23:28 28:56:38 
Edlu 32:16:43 29:33:09 
Cotton Blossom III 32:05:58 30:18:07 
CLASS B 
Old Salt 51:07:55 36:23:25 
Golden Eye 48:40:51 36:54:03 
Coquette 48:36:26 36:56:54 


Worts Loomis 


RIVERSIDE WINS MRS. ADAMS CUP 


> Outsailing five other good crews of yachts- 
women, the Riverside Yacht Club’s crew, 
consisting of Lois MacIntyre, skipper, Mrs. 
Frederick T. Allen, Kathleen MacIntyre and 
Charlotte Maher, won the Mrs. Charles 
Francis Adams Trophy and with it the 
women’s national sailing championship, in 
decisive fashion in the series sailed off the 
American Yacht Club the first week in Sep- 
tember. It was the first national champion- 
ship for Miss MacIntyre and Riverside but 
the third consecutive year a Long Island 
Sound crew has won the title. 

The series, ably handled by American 
Yacht Club officials, consisted of six races in 
Atlantic Class sloops, the crews changing 
boats for each race. Though the breezes were 
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light and variable, only the final race being 
sailed in a steady, moderate breeze, it pro- 
vided a good test of skill. 

A petite young lady of more than usual 
sailing ability, Miss MacIntyre had sailed in 
five Long Island Sound championship series 
but won that title and the Syce Cup for the 
first time this year against stiffer competi- 
tion, if anything, than she met in the Mrs. 
Adams Cup finals. Miss MacIntyre was 
champion of the Wee Scot Class in her junior 
sailing days, a few years ago, and the past 
two seasons she has been up among the lead- 
ers frequently in the Atlantic Class on the 
Sound. Of the six races sailed, Riverside 
won four and finished fourth in the other 
two — one of them in a boat no other crew 
had been able to bring home out of last place. 

Except for Riverside, which had the series 
clinched even before the final race was sailed, 
and Bellport Bay, which was a bit outclassed, 
the other crews in the series were evenly 
matched. The Edgartown crew, from Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard, headed by Virginia Weston, 
took second place with 2314 points to River- 
side’s final score of 31 and also annexed the 
“Shipshape”’ prize for leaving their succes- 
sive boats in the best condition. 

Sachem’s Head, with Marion Andrews as 
skipper, was third with 22 points and would 
probably have finished higher up if the Con- 
necticut girls had had some experience with 
spinnakers. Incidentally, Sachem’s Head has 
the unique distinction of being the first club 
ever to have placed crews in both the Mrs. 
Adams Cup and Sears Cup finals in the same 
year. Mary Aldrich’s Maine crew, from the 
Tarratine Yacht Club, finished with 2114 
points, winning the final race of the series, and 
Cohasset, Massachusetts Bay champions, 
with Susie Simonds as skipper, wound up 
with 20 points. 

From the standpoint of national signifi- 
cance, it is unfortunate that the Mrs. Adams 
Cup series always draws its entries entirely 
from the North Atlantic Coast districts. A 
movement is afoot, sponsored by Mrs. Willis 
D. Wood, to whom the women’s sailing move- 
ment owes much of its success, to broaden 
the event by encouraging eritries from the 
Great Lakes, Gulf and Pacific Coast. 

Wiu.1am H. Tayior 





Leslie R. Jones 
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The Lawley “110” Class gets away in the second race off the Grosse Pointe Y.C., Detroit 


O’DAY TAKES NATIONAL TITLE 
IN “110” CLASS 


» George O’Day, young Marblehead skipper, 
did most of the winning in the first National 
Championship of the Lawley “110” Class 
and ran off with the title by the score of 5134 
points to 41 for Martin Cassell, Jr., of Chi- 
cago. The races were held August 23rd and 
24th, off the Gross Pointe Yacht Club, De- 
troit. Eleven entries participated, three each 
from Marblehead, Chicago and Detroit, and 
one each from Long Island Sound and M.I.T. 
Although the wind was rather light, all five 
races were completed as scheduled and within 
the time limit. 

Britton Chance, of M.I.T., took the first 
race with O’Day second. In this contest, the 
big problem was to find the light and spotty 
wind, a condition usually favoring the home 
town boys. However, the best any of the 
Detroit sailors could muster was a sixth. The 
second race was largely a two-boat duel be- 
tween O’Day and Jean Mesritz, of Detroit. 
The Marblehead skipper took a slight lead on 
the first leg, lost it on the beat to windward, 
but finally came out on top with some excel- 
lent spinnaker work near the finish. 

A four-point shift.of wind jumbled things 
up in the third race but again the visitors out- 
smarted the local contingent, O’Day again 


taking first and Cassell second. In the fourth 
race, Chance won again, with Mesritz second 
and O’Day falling back to fourth. Going into 
the final, O’Day had a lead of 71% points, 
with Cassell and Mesritz the only competi- 
tors he had not already defeated for the series. 
With the pressure off, O’Day did even better 
and took another first with his nearest series 
competitors in second and third places. 

Final point scores were: George O’Day, 
Marblehead, 5134, winner, Getler-Strickland 
Trophy; Martin Cassell, Jr., Chicago, 41; 
Jean Mesritz, Detroit, 40; Gilbert B. Pingree, 
Detroit, 32; Britton Chance, M.I.T., 3144; 
Frank Scully, Marblehead, 27; Hunt R. 
Schlagel, Chicago, 27; Willard Emery, Mar- 
blehead, 24; Edgar Goelz, Jr., Chicago, 22; 
T. Young and E. McPhee, Detroit, 16; N. G. 
Herbert, Long Island Sound, 14. 


EASTERN WINS THE SEARS BOWL 


> Bobby Coulson, the Eastern Yacht Club’s 
star junior skipper, won his second consecu- 
tive national junior sailing championship, 
off his home club late in August, in what 
veteran followers of this twenty-year-old 
fixture agree was the tightest and one of the 
best-sailed series ever held for the Sears 
Bowl. Not only was the series not decided 
until the last leg of the last race but, when it 
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was all over, the scores of the four leading 
crews stood in a span of less than four points 
— Eastern with 44144, Cold Spring Harbor 
with 4314, Vineyard Haven with 4214, and 
Westhampton with 4014. 

It was a series in which the caliber of the 
sailing would have done credit to far older 
and more experienced yachtsmen, and which 
provided a well-rounded test of skill. During 
the four days, they experienced all kinds of 
weather, from light and fluky airs through 
steady, moderate breezes to hard, puffy 
nor’westers that tried crews and gear to the 
limit. The eight races were well run under 
the direction of John R. C. McBeath, Eastern 
race committee chairman, and the board of 
judges appointed by the North American 
Yacht Racing Union, Dr. Seth Milliken, 
George E. Hills and Leonard M. Fowle. The 
M-B Class knockabouts loaned by Marble- 
head owners proved excellent craft for the 
purpose and, all-in-all, it was a most satis- 
factory test. 

Ably assisted by his crew, Clint McKim 
and Paul Webster (the alternate, Alex Wat- 
son, didn’t get to sail), Coulson proved fully 
able to defend the title he won a year ago off 
Gloucester. In the 1940 series, against 
weaker competition, he won in a not-too-im- 
pressive manner but a season of racing on 
Marblehead’s “outside” courses in the M-B 
Class, the same in which this series was sailed, 
had made a far better skipper of him. 

The series opened August 25th in light and 
fluky weather with much more rain than was 
necessary for comfort. Coulson took two sec- 
ond places and ended the day with 14 points 
to 1414 for Cold Spring, which had had a first 
and a third. The second day, in which three 
races were run off under diverse conditions 
to insure having “a race to windward” in 
case of bad weather later on, saw Eastern 
slip down the ladder. They won the morning 
race, dropped to fourth in the second, and 
finished a bad last in the evening race in 
what, as the series records were to prove, was 
the “cluck” boat of the fleet. That day Cold 
Spring took a second and two thirds. With 
the aid of a shift of wind which jumped them 
ahead of two boats right on the finish line, 


One of eight 60-footers built by Chris-Craft 
for the Quartermaster’s Department, U. S$. Army 
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and a free point gained by the disqualifica- 
tion of another boat, they were five points 
up on Eastern that night and apparently 
headed straight for the title. 

Next morning, however, Cold Spring took 
a last (in the same boat that had done in 
Eastern the day before) and a third-from- 
last in the afternoon, while Eastern, after 
finishing sixth in the morning race, was 
second in the afternoon. Westhampton’s crew 
had come up strong in the heavy going of 
the third day and that night there was vir- 
tually a three-way tie for the lead, with 
Eastern and Cold Spring even and West- 
hampton three-quarters of a point behind. 

For those three, then, the whole series 
hinged on the final race, which was sailed next 
morning in a fresh and puffy nor’wester. The 
boats were started on a short windward leg 
and, in three-quarters of a mile, Vineyard 
Haven had worked out a lead that none of 
them was ever able to overcome and 
which put it up in third place in the final 
reckoning. At that weather mark, Cold 
Spring, which had made a fine start and cov- 
ered Coulson, was third, Westhampton fifth 
and Eastern sixth. The second leg was a run, 
on which the three sailed abreast most of the 
time. They jibed around the leeward mark 
not a boat-length apart, Westhampton, East- 
ern and Cold Spring, in that order. On the 
next leg, a beam reach, Coulson finally got 


‘through Westhampton and he put four 


lengths of open water between his stern and 
his two chief competitors by the time they 
hauled on the wind for the three-mile beat to 
the finish line. Had Westhampton and Cold 
Spring elected to stand off on opposite tacks 
for any great distance, Coulson might have 
found himself in a spot, but for some reason 
they didn’t. They all sailed up-wind in more 
or less the same water and the Eastern skip- 
per was able to keep them both covered and 
add minutes to his lead. He finished in third 
place, after Vineyard Haven and Sachem’s 
Head. Cold Spring was fourth, Westhampton 
sixth — and the series was over. 

One thing the series showed clearly was the 
fairness of the rule that each crew should, if 
possible, sail each boat during the series. All 
eight boats have been competing at Marble- 
head all summer but the series records show 
that two of them had a definite edge on the 
rest and that one, which brought four crews 
home last, wouldn’t go for sour apples. 

The crew list and final point standings: 


Club, District, Crew Points 


Eastern Y.C. (North Shore, Mass. 
Bay), Robert Coulson, skipper; 
Clinton McKim, Paul W. Webster 4414 

Cold Spring Harbor (Long Island Sd.), 
Thos. C. Platt, Jr., skipper; Harry 
Platt, Edwin P. Taylor, Oliver 
Ames, Jr. 434% 

Vineyard Haven (Southern Mass.), 
John M. Mills, Skipper; L. V. D. 
Harris, Jr., Richard R. Dowley, 

R. D. Sherman 4214 


Southern Y.C. team which won the Lipton Trophy 
at Houston: top row, Carlos deArmas, James 
Gibbons, Gilbert T. Gray; lower row, Harry M. 
Graham, Earl Blouin and J. Gilbert Scheib, captain 


Westhampton (Great So. Bay), Ar- 
thur Pounds, skipper; Chas. Clifton, 
Wm. Nagle, Stanley Lewis 4014 
Hingham (So. Shore, Mass. Bay), 
Geo. F. Thurber, Jr., skipper; Wm. 
Gray, Wm. H. Guild, Paul W. 
Thompson 3444 
Sachem’s Head (Eastern Conn.), Ed- 
win H. Fisher, skipper; David 
Fisher, Homer Johnson, David 
Newcomb 34 
Burnham Park (L. Michigan), Cole- 
man Anderson, skipper; Chas. M. 
Weege, Donald C. Friend, Ernest 
A. Soutter . 2914 
Boothbay Hbr. (Maine), Philip L. 
Haselton, Jr., skipper; John M. 
Davis, Robert B. Davis, Thos. W. 
Attridge, Jr. 20 
Wituiam H., Taytor 


SOUTHERN Y.C. AGAIN TAKES 
FISH CLASS SERIES 


> The Southern Yacht Club won the Sir 
Thomas Lipton Trophy for the fourth con- 
secutive time in the Gulf Yachting Associa- 
tion’s annual interclub Fish Class champion- 
ship series, sailed on Galveston Bay, off the 
Houston Yacht Club, at LaPorte, Texas, 
August 30th, 31st and September Ist. It was 
the first time in the 22-year history of the 
Lipton series that any club has won the cup 
four times straight. The New Orleans club won 
the title in a sail-off with the Buccaneer Yacht 
Club, of Mobile, after each had finished the 
regular four-race program with 35 points. 
The other clubs finished the series in this 
order: Biloxi, 33 points; Pensacola, 30; Gulf- 
port and Houston, 27 each; St. Andrews Bay, 
and Pass Christian, 24 each; U.S. Naval Sta- 
tion, of Corpus Christi, 17; U. S. Naval Air 
Station, of Pensacola, 16, and Mobile, 12. 
The Southern Yacht Club finished first 
twice, seventh and eighth in the four races, 
while the Buccaneers had one second place, 
one third and two sixth places to their credit. 
James Brodie, of Biloxi, won the opening 
race. Off to a poor start (in seventh place), 
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Brodie lost little time in threading his way 
through the fleet and taking a lead which he 
held until the finish. Brodie finished one 
minute ahead of Norman Jetmundsen, of the 
Buccaneers, who was followed across the line 
by Audley L. Taylor, of Pass Christian. 

The New Orleans sailors came into their 
own in the second and third races, Gilbert T. 
Gray, former Olympic Star Class champion, 
winning one and Harry M. Graham taking the 
other. In each case, the 8.Y.C. representa- 
tive opened up a wide lead on the first leg 
and increased his margin as the race pro- 
gressed. Gray led Wallace Rifley, of St. 
Petersburg, home by one minute and 59 
seconds in a race sailed in a 7-mile breeze. 
Fred Sutter, of Pass Christian, came in 
third. Graham won his race by the widest 
margin of the series, two minutes and 26 sec- 
onds. Alf Dantzler, of Biloxi, was second and 
William Lurton, of Pensacola, third. 

Joseph Marques, of Pensacola, finished 
first in the final race, overtaking the leader, 
Shaw Freeman of the Buccaneers, half way 
through the race and then going on to finish 
24 seconds ahead of Floyd Davis, of St. 
Andrews. Freeman managed to place third. 

The Southern and Buccaneer Yacht Clubs 
being tied, it was decided to have a sail-off 
between outstanding skippers of the two or- 
ganizations. New Orleans chose Gray, who 
had won his race for the fourth consecutive 
year, a new record, and the Buccaneers dele- 
gated Shaw Freeman to sail for them. 

Freeman got off to a good start, to wind- 
ward, and worked out into an early lead but 
Gray overhauled his opponent about one 
mile out, turned the first mark ahead and 
from then on was never in danger. The New 
Orleans sloop finished 25 boat lengths in 
front — or one minute and 52 seconds. 

The Southern Yacht Club, by winning, 
gained the right to serve as host to the twelve 
member G.Y.A. clubs at the 1942 regatta. 

At the semi-annual meeting of the associ- 
ation, it was decided to experiment with a 
Genoa jib on the Fish boats next season. 
Biloxi, Miss., was awarded the regular an- 
nual meeting, in May, 1942. 
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A close start, with “Jade” 
(1865), “‘Whitecap III” 
(1975) and “Wench.” 
Right, the winners, George 
Fleitz and William Sev- 
erance, with the Inter- 
national Star Class 
Trophy. Extreme right, 
‘“‘Wench,’’ the new 


world’s champion 


“WENCH” WINS STAR TITLE 


> Just as far back as there have been Inter- 
national Star Class Championships there has 
been the annual battle for supremacy in this 
great competitive class. There has never been 
a dull regatta; the tale has always been one of 
excellent racing tactics and the closest compe- 
tition. This year, at Los Angeles Harbor, the 
story ran true to form as thirteen fleet cham- 
pions waged a relentless battle. The final out- 
come was in doubt to the end of the series 
and daily point ties for leading places were 
common. 

Wind and weather played their usual 
stellar roles. The wind held from 15 to 22 
miles for the five days of racing and the open 
reaches of the Pacific sent in a long, rolling 
swell topped with plenty of chop. Skippers 
with ocean racing experience ate it up, but 
those from regions where moderate weather 
is the rule found the going tough. 

The defending team of skipper George 
Fleitz and crew Bill Severance, in Wench, was 
the final victor. They won by a happy combi- 
nation of consistent sailing, good judgment 
and, perhaps, a slight touch of racing luck. 





The weather man served up a 22-mile 
breeze for the first race. The sea was rough 
and the committee picked out a twice around 
windward-leeward course. Scout III, from 
Newport Harbor, with the veteran Barney 
Lehman at the helm and young Skid McKib- 
ben as crew, won in as close a battle as any- 
one could wish for. Fleitz, in Wench, took a 
lead at the start but Lehman headed him in a 
short-tacking duel only to lose out as the 
high pointing Wench passed him on a long 
hitch to the seaward mark and widened the 
breach on the run down wind. Barney re- 
gained the lead on the beat on the second leg 
and managed to win by a minute and seven 
seconds. Harry Nye, Jr., in Gale, was astern 
of Fleitz by another minute and twenty sec- 
onds for third. Bill Warren, in Guiding Star, 
from the East San Francisco Bay fleet, with- 
drew after a foul at the mark. Eustace 
Vynne’s Cene, of Seattle, and Bill Lewis’ 
Sioux, from Santa Monica, both broke spread- 
ers in the rail-down going. 


The second race was sailed over the same ~ 


course in a piping westerly that wavered 
around the 20-mile mark all day and again it 
was a ding-dong battle between Scout and 





Kent Hitchcock 


Wench, with Gale again third. “Lehman’s 
winning margin was just 14 seconds and 
Fleitz was a good full minute and a quarter 
ahead of Nye. Bob White, in Jade, from 
West San Francisco Bay, who had a fifth on 
the first day, proved that the choice of sails 
to suit the weather is important when he 
started with a huge draughty main that kept 
Jade knocked down and in last plece all day. 
Tom Hamilton’s Brownie, from the Lake 
Arrowhead fleet, which had a nice fourth in 
the first race, was holding that position when 
she blew out her jib on the first round of the 
second. Crew Bob Allen repaired the trouble 
on the down wind run but a broken boom as 
she jibed the lower mark forced her out. 

For the third day, the westerly continued 

(Continued on page 102) 
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“CADCETS & GiLHi®kies” 


A Handy Serving Mallet 


> Do you remember the story you heard as 
a kid about the lazy boy whose job it was to 
sit alongside the first steam engine and pull a 
cord to work the admission and exhaust 
valves? It seems that this lad wanted to go 
swimming with the gang, or something, so, 
being of an ingenious turn of mind, he made 
the cord fast to one of the moving parts of 
the old tea pot which synchronized with the 
valve cycle and thus invented the first valve 
gear, a real contribution to the design of the 
steam engine. Well, most inventors are like 
that; they’re just lazy fellows who try to do 
things more easily. The rigger who first put 
a reel on the end of the old serving mallet 
was probably of the same ilk and he made a 
real contribution of speed and ease of opera- 
tion to the man who has a job of serving to do. 
Anyone who has ever cut his fingers almost 
to the bone serving marline by hand will 
appreciate this sailor’s sweetheart, as will 
one who, as a boy, has spent tedious hours 
“passing the ball.’’ 

It is a simple tool to make and will repay 
you for your trouble many times over if 
you have a lot of serving to do—a new 
set of standing rigging, for instance. 

Start with a piece of hard wood — oak or 
maple is good — and, if you have a lathe, 
set the piece up between centers and turn a 
handle as shown. I turned three little grooves 
on the center of mine just to dress it up a bit. 
Now remove the mallet from the lathe and 
proceed to shape it as shown in the sketch. 

In making the reel, I used a short piece of 
¥4" diameter brass rod, turning a shoulder 
on each end as shown. Put a clearance drill 
for a number 10 machine screw (a number 
7 drill, .201’’ diam., is about right) through 
the center of the rod and also a smaller drill, 
about a number 35, athwartships off center 
and at the end of the shaft, as shown. This 
is to hold the end of the marline while you 
reel it up on the spool. Care must be taken 
that this hole does not cut through into the 
larger one; otherwise, you will be unable to 
thread the marline through it. The sides of 
the reel are made of .062” sheet brass cut 
into the form of large washers and sweated 
onto the ends of the shaft. In making pieces 
like this, I have found the easiest way is to 
cut two pieces a little larger than the finished 
size required, sweat them together and fasten 
them to a wooden face plate with round- 
headed wood screws. Set the plate up on 
your lathe, bore the center hole to fit the 


shoulder on the shaft, turn the outside diam- - 


eter as required, unsweat from each other, 
clean off the solder and they are ready for 
assembly with the shaft. 

The yoke for holding the veel is riveted to 
the handle with two copper or brass nails, 
care being taken that the holes for the reel 
axle line up accurately. The best way to do 
this is to assemble the reel and the yoke 
before drilling for the rivets. Then, using a 
small parallel, or toolmaker’s clamp, clamp 
them securely to the handle; then proceed 
with your drilling operation. This assures an 
accurate line-up. Between the reel and the 
yoke, put a couple of thin leather washers. 
Use a number 10, 32, brass screw with a 
round head for the axle and a wing nut for 
adjusting the tension on the marline. 





SSS 


, 


The serving mallet is made of 
hard wood and brass and its 
manufacture is within the capa- 
bilities of the average home 
mechanic whose outfit includes 
a lathe and the usual tools 
Nox 


Section through center of 
reel 


You will find that little tension on the line 
as it leaves the reel will do the trick; too 
much will break your marline. Don’t get 
discouraged if you experience a little diffi- 
culty in using this tool at first. In the long 
run, it is well worth the trouble. 


Battens Made of Plastic 


> From the West Coast comes a suggestion 
for battens that sounds like a swell idea. 
Dr. Jesse L. Carr, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, writes that they have experienced 
difficulty in getting satisfactory spruce or 
ash and so have experimented with battens 
made of a plastic material. After the usual 
trial and error, a product turned out by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
and known as Micarta was selected, inas- 
much as it offered high tensile strength, con- 
siderable flexibility, was of about the right 
weight (although a trifle heavier than wood) 
and showed little tendency to take a per- 
manent “set.’’ This material proved ex- 
tremely workable and could be planed or 
sanded to any desired shape and taper. Dr. 
Carr reports that breaking battens has been 
eliminated and with it the danger of tearing 
sails with their jagged ends. He suggests the 
quarter-inch thick product as best. 

Micarta may be ordered from the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 40 
Wall Street, New York City. It can be ob- 
tained in sheets 36” square and in any de- 
sired thickness up to 3’. Its specific gravity 
is 1.41 (Aluminum sp.g. is 2.69; ash, .72; 
hickory, .77); a sheet 12” square and 14” 
thick weighs one pound. In small quantities, 
the cost is about $1.60 per pound. Micarta is 
made of a special linen, impregnated with a 
synthetic resin‘and compressed under heat 
to a homogeneous plastic material which 
may be worked in the same manner as wood. 
It is advised, however, that the outer skin be 
removed by sanding before using edge tools 
as this skin is pretty hard for cutting edges. 

I found that Micarta is being extensively 
used for pulleys in the building of our fight- 
ing planes. These sheaves are harder than 
lignum vitae but softer than brass, they are 
kind to rope — either steel or manila — and 
will not warp or crack. As the material is 
impervious to water and oil, it is also ideal 
for pump pistons, etc. It is widely used for 
stern bearings on steamships and it is claimed 
that it will outwear wood bearings many 
times over. It has many other uses; in fact, 
it is a most versatile material. 


Seagoing Bed Sheets 


> One of the most hospitable ships that 
ever sailed was Nat Seeley’s Lady Lou, a 
fact that will be attested by many a thirsty 
sailor. One of her most welcome features, 
however, for the weary crew of sword fisher- 
men after a hard day, was sheets. Yes, bed 
sheets. Not the ordinary landlubber variety 
but a special invention of Captain Nat. 

This is how it is done. For a single bunk, 
take a double sheet (90’ by 108”) and fold it 
in half the long way (45” by 108’’). Now, 
beginning at one end of the fold and fol- 
lowing the crease, cut with a pair of scissors 
for a distance of 36’’. This slit must be bound 
with 14” bias binding tape — both sides, of 
course. The sketch should make the idea 
clear. When you come to making up your 
bunks, lay the folded side of the sheet 
along the outboard side, tuck in all around, 


Lias binding 











Seagoing bed sheets that will not go adrift 


as usual, but leave the top flap untucked. 
This will turn down and make what would 
be the upper sheet at home. You will find 
that your covers don’t go adrift in the mid- 
dle of the watch below and that the laundry 
problem is much simplified. When my wife 
made these sheets for our little cutter, she 
embroidered our private signal and our club 
burgee crossed in the corner, and you have 
no idea how much this dressed up the cabin. 





If you have any pet wrinkles that will add 
something to the safety, enjoyment or efficiency of 
going to sea, please send them along to me, care 
of YACHTING, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. I'll see that they are given to a waiting 
world. Ham DEFONTAINE 
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EDITORIAL 


New Ships Need New Men 


HILE this number of Yacutine is devoted largely 

to what our Navy is doing in placing itself on a war 
footing, we have not overlooked the part that the indi- 
vidual citizen, and especially the yachtsman, is contributing 
to national defense. For ships alone are not enough. You 
have to have men to man them. 

With the sudden expansion of our naval force from a One- 
Ocean to a Two-Ocean Navy, and the addition of hundreds 
of small and auxiliary vessels needed to supplement the 
capital ships and to guard and protect coastal and inshore 
waters, men were needed, not by ones and twos but literally 
by the thousands. These men must be trained intensively for 
specific duties. This the Navy is doing and, for the past year, 
every four months has seen three classes of midshipmen, 
with previous college training already under their belts, 
inducted into the Naval Reserve and ordered to duty, mostly 
in the larger vessels of the fleet and the fleet auxiliary arm 
where they will get the practical training needed. 

For the various technical and engineering jobs and for 
manning the great fleet of small craft, other men are leaving 
civilian pursuits to enter the Naval Reserve; the more ex- 
perience one has had and the more proficient he is as a sea- 
man, the more useful he will be to the Navy. It is natural, 
therefore, that yachtsmen as a class prefer the Navy and, by 
and large, will be more useful there than in the Army, where 
the recruits are numbered by hundreds of thousands instead 
of thousands. 

But, whether they go into the Naval Reserve or into the 
Army, it is gratifying to know that the sport they followed 
for pleasure has made them of value in this emergency. It is 
for this reason that the Goverment is eager that those not in 
the Service carry on their yachting as usual, that they take 
to the water in ever increasing numbers. It is the mission of 
all of us to see that this is done. 


Red Blood Wanted 


Coming on the heels of President Roosevelt’s grim an- 
nouncement that the United States Navy stands ready to 
scotch the “‘rattlesnake”’ of the Atlantic, the current number 
of YacuTING throws a particularly timely spotlight on the 
national defense work of the marine industry. The effort of 
the men of the industry which has grown up around the 
sports of motor boating and sailing is in large part devoted 
to the extirpation of seagoing rattlesnakes, and builders of 
small boats are manufacturing little vipers to track down the 
big vipers. Engine manufacturers have stepped up produc- 
tion to meet the demand for power plants and the specialty 
manufacturers are working night and day on detection 
devices and other instruments which discourage sea murder. 


Existing seagoing yachts have been given or sold to the 
Navy and Coast Guard in large numbers, and are patrolling 
our far-flung coastline and releasing for duty nearer the 
rattlesnakes’ den the Government vessels previously as- 
signed to coastal work. Into these branches of the armed 
services have flocked thousands of small-boat sailors. The 
need for others like them is great, with every likelihood of 
growing greater. 

Two months ago the Personnel Officer of the First Naval 
District, Captain H. G. Copeland, U.S.N.R., expressed this 
need in a circular letter from which the following is quoted: 

‘‘Numerous small ships are being built or converted for 
patrol work along our coasts. A large number of officers and 
men is needed to man these patrol vessels, and it is believed 
that our yachtsmen have the spirit and the knowledge of the 


sea which make them a valuable source of seagoing material . 


for such duty in the Naval Reserve. . . . Young men are 
needed for the enlisted service, with immediate active duty 
on vessels patrolling New England waters. Ages 17 te 35. 

. . Applications for- Reserve commissions will be con- 
sidered in age limitations as follows: Ensign, 19 to 38 years; 
Lieutenant (j.g.), 27 to 38 years; Lieutenant, 33 to 44 years, 
and Lieutenant Commander, 37 to 50 years. . . . The Navy 
intends that men enlisted or commissioned as described 
above will be used in coastal waters with which they are 
familiar but reserves the right to send them at any time 
wherever their services will be most useful.” 

That’s a clear-cut appeal, worthy of dissemination beyond 
the New England Naval District. Men’s services are needed, 
primarily in waters with which they are familiar but second- 
arily wherever Uncle Sam wants to send them. Young men 
will be enlisted for immediate duty; older men, with the 
habit of command and other officer-like qualifications, will 
be granted commissions. Particularly needed in the dis- 
tricts of New England and New York are men in the lieu- 
tenant’s age group who can command mine sweepers and 
offshore patrol vessels. 

A year ago there was criticism in the pages of this maga- 
zine of the Navy’s lethargy in recognizing the valuable 
qualities of yachtsmen who had applied for commissions. It 
is only fair to give the other side of the picture and to say 
that, of the yachting enthusiasts who have been commis- 
sioned, a few have been enthusiastic for administrative work 
but have exhibited a lethargy, not to say allergy, toward 
going to sea. 

Reference to this fortunately restricted category of ex- 
rocking chair yachtsmen is pertinent to the need of pointing 
out that the Naval Reserve wants men who quicken with 
pleasure to the country’s call to duty, who recognize little 
distinction between defensive and offensive warfare, and 
who are, as was said of the yachtsmen of World War I, 
“‘rarin’ to go.” 
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Inboard profile and accommodation plan of the new auxiliary by Sparkman & Stephens 


“CICLON,” A TRIM AUXILIARY FOR CUBA 


HIS interesting auxiliary is from the 

boards of Sparkman & Stephens, of New 
York, for Remigio Hernandorena, a yachts- 
man of Havana, Cuba, former owner of 
Polux II, a contender in several of the races 
from St. Petersburg, Fla., to the Cuban 
metropolis. The owner is building the yacht 
at the yard of Manolo Blanco, at Havana. 
She is expected to be completed some time in 
1942, depending on the delivery of bronze 
fastenings and other materials from the 
United States. 

The dimensions of Ciclon are: Length over 
all, 51’ 8’; length on the water line, 34’ 0”; 
beam, 11’ 6”; draft, 7’ 0’. The measured sail 
area is 1152 square feet of working canvas 
and there is quite an assortment of Genoas 
in addition to a storm jib. The mainsail con- 
tains 737 square feet. The purpose of the de- 
sign was to provide a boat which would be 
suitable for participating in the various 
winter races in Florida waters and, at the 
same time, be fitted for extended cruising in 
the same waters. 

As to construction, framing is to be of 
white oak, decks of Port Orford cedar and 
outside planking of Cuban mahogany. This 
planking, the owner states, is in 40’ lengths 
and is cut and already seasoning at the ship- 
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yard. Joiner bulkheads and fittings are of 
waterproof plywood. Fastenings are of Ever- 
dur. Special attention has been given to 




















Sail plan and, below, deck construction and lay- 
out and characteristic sections of the new boat 
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strengthening the hull around the mast 
step. In addition to the usual strapping, steel 
angle braces and steel partner beams will 
be fitted. 

As auxiliary power, she carries a Universal 
Flexifour engine which is located under the 
cabin floor. It drives through a reduction 
gear of 2:1 ratio. The gasoline tank capacity 
is 60 gallons, in two symmetrical tanks under 
the cockpit, and 150 gallons of water are 
carried under the cabin floor amidships. 

An interesting feature is the arrangement 
of the cockpit, with a stout beam dividing it 
into two sections. One of these, the helms- 
man’s cockpit, is at a higher level than the 
other which extends under the doghouse. The 
helmsman is thus able to have clear vision 
forward while the doghouse is kept low yet 
with good sitting height under it. The main 
sheet block is secured to the ’thwartships 
beam. 

While there is nothing radical about the 
cabin arrangement, it assures an unusual 
amount of room for a boat of her inches. 
Putting the engine below the cabin floor al- 
lows a good stateroom aft with two built-in 
berths. The main cabin has two fixed and two 
extension berths. Galley and crew’s quarters 
are forward and a toilet room aft. 





The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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PATROL BOAT 


FOR THE 
PHILIPPINES 


HIS boat, from the board of Eldredge- 

McInnis, Inc., is an interesting craft and 
her building was also interesting. The design 
was prepared in Boston and the contract for 
the hull was let to Bay City Boats, Inc., of 
Bay City, Mich. At that yard she was laid 
down and the material for the hull fabricated 
and set up. She was then disassembled and 
the various parts were shipped to Manila, 
P. I., where she was erected, planked and 
completed by the Engineering Equipment 
& Supply Company for the Fish & Game Ad- 
ministration of the Philippine Common- 
wealth — a long way from her designer’s 
office. 

The principal dimensions. are as follows: 
length over all, 82’ 4’; length on the water 
line, 78’ 9’’; beam, 15’ 9’; draft, 4’ 10’; dis- 
placement, about 5314 long tons. Naturally, 









“Fisheries Il,”’ designed in Boston, erected in Bay City and completed in Manila 


the hull was built of American lumber, with 
oak keel and framing, fir planking and 
stringers. Engine trunk, pilot house and en- 
closed wheelsman’s shelter are of steel. 

The power plant consists of three Superior 
Diesels fitted with reduction gears of 1.63:1 
ratio. These engines develop 230 hp. each and 
give the vessel a speed of about 17 knots. 
Struts, shafts, stern tubes, propellers, etc., 
were supplied by Columbian Bronze Corp., 
of Freeport, N. Y., and shipped to Manila; 
steering gear and other accessories are by the 
Edson Manufacturing Co. 
























































































































































As for armament, she is equipped to take 
two 18” torpedoes (though these may not 
have been installed), a one-pounder gun in 
the forward cockpit, two machine guns amid- 
ships and a rack for depth charges aft. There 
are two reels to be used in connection with 
her fisheries work. 

Below decks, the entire living quarters 
forward, with pantry, toilet, ete., are for the 
crew while the accommodations aft are for 
the officers. 

Much of the work on the boat done at 
Manila was performed by Chinese mechanics. 
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Inboard profile, accommodation and deck plans of the 82-footer designed by Eldredge-Meclnnis, Inc., for the Philippines 
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The first 136-foot Motor Minesweeper launched by the 
Harbor Boat Building Co., Terminal Island, Cal., late in August 


England’s fishing needs. Here, we had no such comparable fleet and have 
had to build to meet the needs of this exacting service. 

Another new type we have developed has been the bomb target boat. 
These little boats are 60 feet long, built of wood but with steel decks as a 
protection from bombs dropped on them by aviators in training. These 
bombs are of the regular service type but loaded with water instead of 
T.N.T. Although bombs have been dropped from altitudes up to 10,000 
feet, and numerous hits scored, the armor has withstood the impact and 
the crews have suffered little discomfort. Naturally, most of the details of 
the boats building are closely guarded and cannot be released for publica- 
tion. Therefore, outside of general features, little can as yet be revealed. 

The following list of what the yacht building industry is doing for na- 
tional defense is compiled from contracts already placed and announced 
by the various departments of the government. It is not complete as the 
picture changes from week to week and can never be brought up to date 
for a given period. But it does give a comprehensive picture of what the 
boatbuilders of the country, whose plants were developed to meet the 
needs of the peaceful pursuit of yachting, are doing to meet the stern 
demands of warfare. It is a big job and, on the whole, one that is being 
fulfilled with speed and satisfaction. Here they are! 


~~ ~Quincy Adams Yacht Yard, Quincy, Mass. 
2 wooden subchasers 
——Albina Engine & Mch. Wks., Portland, Ore. 
4 165’ steel submarine chasers 
Allen Boat Co., Gretna, La. 
1 Diesel tug 
4 65’ steel distribution box boats 
——— American Car & Foundry Co., Wilmington, Del. 
46 45’ tank lighters 
4 135’ wooden minesweepers 
P ~—~ American Cruiser Co., Detroit, Mich. 
2 wooden subchasers 
American Shipbuilding Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
8 220’ steel minesweepers 
12 net tenders 
Anderson & Cristofani, San Francisco, Calif. 
6 135’ wooden minesweepers 
—— Annapolis Yacht Yard, Annapolis, Md. 
2 110’ wooden subchasers 
Associated Shipbuilders, Seattle, Wash. 
1 lighter 
6 135’ wooden minesweepers 
Astoria Marine Const. Co., Astoria, Ore. 
4 135’ wooden minesweepers 
Avondale Marine Ways, Inc., Westwego, La. 
1 113’ Coast Guard cutter 
Ballard Marine Ways Co., Seattle, Wash. 
4 135’ wooden minesweepers 
Barbour Boat Works, New Bern, N. C. 
135’ wooden minesweepers 
Bellingham Marine Railway Co., Bellingham, Wash. 
4 135’ wooden minesweepers 
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(Continued from page 33) 


N. J. Blanchard Boat Co., Seattle, Wash. 
3 45’ rescue boats 
Bristol Yacht Bldg. Co., South Bristol, Me. 
2 97’ wooden minesweepers 
3 135’ wooden minesweepers 
Burger Boat Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 
6 135’ wooden minesweepers 
Calumet Shipyard & Dry Dock Co., Chicago, Ill. 
4 65’ steel distribution box boats 
Cambridge Shipbuilders, Inc., Cambridge, Md. 
9 83’ Army rescue boats 
Camden Shipbuilding & Railway Co., Camden, Me. 
2 97’ wooden minesweepers 
Cape Cod Shipbuilding Corp., Wareham, Mass. 
12 Coast Guard surf boats 
Century Boat Co., Manistee, Mich. 
3440 Army assault boats 
30 pontoon boats 
Choctaw Boat Works, Mobile, Ala. 
8 26’ Army whale boats 
Chris-Craft Corp., Algonac, Mich. 
2 29’ cruisers 
8 60’ passenger cruisers 
61 Army Air Corps rescue boats 
Colonial Boat Works, Port Norris, N. J. 
3 83’ aircraft rescue boats 
Commercial Iron Works, Portland, Ore. 
7 165’ steel minesweepers 
4 net tenders 





One of the 26-foot Mine Yawls for the Army, being built by Richardson 
Boat Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y., and Palmer Scott & Co., New Bedford 


~——~ Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp., Morris Heights, N. Y. C. 
4 110’ steel tugs with Diesel electric drive 
7 165’ steel submarine chasers 
-* Dachel Carter Shipbuilding Co., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
2 135’ wooden minesweepers 
Defoe Boat & Motor Works, Bay City, Mich. 
21 175’ submarine chasers 
3 100’ tugs 
4 220’ minesweepers 
Delaware Bay Shipbldg. Co., Leesburg, N. J. 
2 97’ wooden minesweepers 
Horace E. Dodge Boat Co., Newport News, Va. 
27 42’ rescue boats 


(Continued on page 82) 





Blakeslee-Lere 


A 42-foot Crash Boat for the Army Air Corps, ready 
for launching by the Owens Yacht Co., Dundalk, Md. 
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There’s a great deal of satisfaction to be 
derived from a boat whose engine purrs 
along mile after mile as contentedly as 
a kitten. Such satisfaction is being en- 
joyed by the majority of boating enthusi- 
asts who, year after year, rely on Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs for dependable ignition. 





Today Champions provide exclusive “e 
advantages, not found in any other spark 

plugs, which are not only present in the 

plugs themselves but are transmitted to 

the engines they equip in real, tangible 

results in operating economy and better 

engine performance. In the forefront of 

these many exclusive and patented advan- 

tages is the revolutionary new Sillment 

Seal*. 


Be sure your spark plugs are Champions, 
and for greatest economy and efficiency 
have them checked and cleaned at regular 
intervals. When new spark plugs are 
needed, insist on Champions, the spark 
plugs champions use. 


SPDR le AORN Tk PP 
















Champion’s exclusive *Sillment seal is 
your safeguard against a widespread 
outbreak of engine troubles due to 
spark plugs. This patented seal pre- 
vents troublesome gas or compres- 
sion leakage at these two vital points. 
When such leakage occurs in ordinary 
spark plugs, they overheat, causing pre- 
ignition, rough sluggish and waste- 
ful engine operation. Remember only 
Champions are Sillment sealed. 








USE TH E S PAR K PLUG CHAMPION S US E! 
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GEAR AND 


HYDRAULIC CONTROLS UTILIZED ON 
SERVICE CRAFT 


In recent months we have often been asked 
how the Defense program is affecting new de- 
velopments in methods of boat construction, 
new accessories, and new equipment. We wish 
we could tell the whole story now but most of 
it comes under the head of restricted informa- 
tion and is not available for publication. How- 
ever, when it is all over we'll find that the mil- 
lions being spent on small craft for the Services 
will have developed many an item and method 
which will be important to yachts and yachts- 
men of the future. There’s a great story in 
some of the details of construction of the motor 
torpedo boats; an entirely new and most un- 
usual General Motors Diesel engine is going 
into some of the larger wooden vessels; and 
new quirks in radio equipment, fittings, con- 
trols and dozens of other items are being de- 





Above — Power head of the Columbian Hydraulic Steerer. 
The gear train, operated by the steering wheel, controls the 
movement of a rocker arm coupled to two pistons operating in 
separate cylinders. Fluid-filled copper tubing transmits the 
hydraulic pressure aft where it actuates another piston and, 
indirectly, the rudder. Below — The double acting actuating 
cylinder of the Columbian Hydraulic Steerer. Filling valves 
and vents are provided at each end of the cylinder and the fast 
foot or so of each tube is flexible neoprene rubber hose 





veloped constantly. Large orders from the 
government are helping to finance research 
and engineering which wouldn’t have been 
justified for years in the yacht field alone. 

Most of the stories will have to wait but we 
can say a few words right now about one very 
interesting development, the Columbian Bronze 
Corporation’s hydraulic controls. Columbian is 
pushing ahead rapidly in this field and has 
recently completed installations of hydraulic 
clutch and throttle controls and hydraulic 
steerers on a fleet of 65-foot, 25-ton mosquito 
boats built by the Miami Shipbuilding Corpo- 
ration for the British Admiralty. 

Sharp turns at high speeds are a “must” on 
these boats. The system worked out by Co- 
lumbian in collaboration with Dair N. Long, 
Miami Shipbuilding’s supervising naval archi- 
tect, delivers turning power in a 50 to 1 ratio 
with only 41% turns of the wheel from hard 
over to hard over. The boats turn in a 15 
yard radius at speeds of 50 miles an hour! They 
are powered with Kermath Sea Raider en- 
gines and hydraulic throttle controls have been 
developed to handle the four carburetors on 
each engine. With a flick of the finger the hy- 
draulic clutch controls shift from forward to 
reverse in a second and a half. 

Columbian’s combination clutch and throt- 
tle control is also being used on a fleet of 36- 
foot aircraft rescue boats being built for the 
Navy by Palmer Scott of New Bedford. 

The Columbian line at present includes two 
models of hydraulic steerers, for boats up to 
60 and 125 feet respectively. The clutch con- 
trols are available in either direct hydraulic 
transmitter for engines up to 100 h.p. or in a 
power booster type capable of handling any 
size reverse gear. The latter may have either 
manual or electric remote control and utilizes 
a gear pump on the engine to furnish operating 
pressure. 

For owners of small to medium-size cruisers 
much the most interesting of the new Colum- 
bian developments will probably be the syn- 
chronous combination pedestal for hydraulic 
throttle control and power hydraulic clutch 
control. That’s quite a mouthful but it’s the 
shortest combination of words which will 
describe the job done by the one and only 
control lever necessary with this system. We 


had an opportunity to try this out on Colum- 
bian’s test yacht, Time Off, and we’re still ex- 
claiming over its smoothness of action and 
how much it simplifies the handling of the 
boat. With the single control lever in vertical 
position the clutch is in neutral and the engine 
at idling speed. By moving the lever forward 
about 30 degrees the clutch is moved into for- 
ward position without affecting the throttle. 
From there on, however, further forward move- 
ment of the lever accelerates the throttle with 
the steady even pressure that only hydraulic 
controls can give. Bringing the lever:back first 
decelerates the throttle and then disengages 
the clutch. Action in reverse is identical. It’s 
even simpler and smoother than the fluid 
and hydramatic drives, etc., we hear so much 
about in automobiles. 

In addition to smoothness and simplicity 
of action, the synchronized pedestal eliminates 
the possibility of shifting gears at high engine 
speeds with possible damaging effect. Another 
important factor on larger engines is the al- 
most unlimited mechanical advantage pro- 
vided by hydraulic power for the handling of 
heavy clutches and reverse gear. An electric 
switch is provided on the face of the pedestal 
which when “off” cuts the clutch control out of 
the system permitting the throttle to be ma- 
nipulated for warming up the engine, etc. See 
the May, 1940, issue of Yacutine for details. 


This single lever provides synchronized hydraulic control for 
both clutch and throttle 
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These Richardson-built Motor Yawls 
are 25’ 10” x 8’ 0” x 2’ 7”, powered 
with 60 h.p. Kermath 4-226 Diesels. 





YAWLS FOR THE ARMY’S NAVY 


RICHARDSON SKILL UTILIZED TO BUILD MOTOR MINE YAWLS FOR THE ARMY 


The Quartermaster Corps of the Army designates them as yawls; yachtsmen will think of them as 
small mine yawls without sails or spars. Richardson is building these “tough babies” in the best 
Richardson tradition. If trouble should ever come to our shores, they’ll do their share in mining our 
harbors against any enemy who might attempt to enter. Right now, they’re coming off our ways in 
rapid succession. We believe all Richardson owners will be proud to know that blood sisters of their 


ships are doing their bit for defense. As for us here at Richardson, we consider it an honor to have 
been selected to serve. 


RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, INC., NORTH TONAWANDA, NEW YORK 
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DULUX makes boats 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


| Wallen 


keeps them whiter! 


Dutux Marine Finishes keep Owens 
Cruisers looking trim and shipshape. 
Hulls are painted with Dutux Yacht 
White, the fore-decks and cabins 
with Dutux Bimini Blue. Durvux 
Marine Finishes make this combi- 
nation as practical as it is attractive. 


DU PONT DULUX IS DIFFERENT! 
It stretches the time between paintings 1568 





ULUX is a finish as durable as it is beautiful. For 

DULUX is different from ordinary finishes. Its tile- 
smooth surface is dazzling white—the whitest white you 
ever saw. 


And because DULUX is so amazingly durable, it increases 
the time between paintings. It is resistant to chipping, crack- 
ing, hot sun, salt spray and discoloring harbor gases. It’s 
quick-drying, too...gets your boat back into the water faster. 

The DULUX line embraces finishes for every surface 
from masthead to waterline . . . in colors that range from 
the brilliant white to a rich, jet black. DULUX Exterior 
Clear for masts and spars keeps bright work bright. Each 
finish gives you these outstanding DULUX qualities. 

FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Finishes Di- 
vision, Wilmington, Delaware. 

* * * 


Listen to “Cavalcade of America,’ presented by Du Pont 
every Monday evening over coast-to-coast NBC Red Network 


MARINE 
FINISHES 





cut» DULUX 


| fifty-knot bundles of energy, have more or less stolen the show during the — 
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PACKARD’S MOSQUITO BOAT ENGINE 


> Mention small craft for the Navy to the man in the street or eve 
the well informed yachtsman and the chances are they’!l come back 
some reference to motor torpedo boats, or mosquito boats. Those roa 


past year. They had never before been seen in this country but a squadron 
was ordered and the first boats were well underway before the emergeney _ 
was considered acute, and thus they hit the public eye early and hard — 
Motor torpedo boats have been almost a daily sight on Long Island 
Sound this summer and last winter they “‘ran trials” all the way down to © 
Miami and even farther south. Covers, frontispieces and the editorial and — 
advertising pages of boating magazines have pictured them time and time — 
again. Even the inhabitants of many of Manhattan’s tallest skyscra 
have heard the penetrating roar of their engines as they dash about in 
harbor below. 


> One thing we haven’t heard much detail on, however, is the engines th 
have been ripping up the water at speeds of “‘more than 45 knots.” Then 
fore we consider it quite a privilege to recount the following. : 
The engine is called the Packard 4M2500 Marine engine by its manufac. © 
turer, The Packard Motor Car Company of Detroit. The first engines came © 
off the line about two years ago and since then Packard has turned out 
over 550 on initial contracts for 720. They have recently been awarded an - 
additional contract for 900, which means a total dollar volume of $37,000, — 
000, for the marine project. Believe it or not, that figures out to nearly | 
$23,000 per engine. Three of these engines go into each of the Elco motor 
torpedo boats. These engines have also gone into the Canadian motor 
torpedo craft and in some of the British mosquito boats. The new contract 


for 900 is with the United States Navy. ou 
> The Packard 4M2500 is a 12-cylinder V-type engine with a 634” bore an 
and 614” stroke, providing a total piston displacement of 2490 cubic inches. 

The compression ratio is 6.5:1. The ignition system utilizes a spark supplied 3 
by a magneto while suction, superchargers, and carburetor all work on the git 
job of shoving gasoline into the cylinders. pa 


A closed system of fresh water cooling takes care of cooling the engines, 
circulating distilled water. The oiling system is of the pressure feed dry 
sump type utilizing positive displacement pressure and scavenging pumps. 
Fire hazards are minimized by flame arrestor type crankcase breathers and 
flame trap screens at inlet valve ports. The electrical system is shielded to 
eliminate radio interference with a metallic shielding harness with threaded 
outlets at shield elements. 



































1620 of these 1200 hp. 12-cylinder Packard marine engines have been 6 
contracted for to \power American, Canadian, and British motor torpedo 
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> The weight of the stripped engine is only 1950 pounds, or slightly 0 
114 pounds per maximum developable horsepower. Speaking of h 
power, some of the tests the engines are required to meet are mo 
teresting. At minimum cruising speed of 800 r.p.m. this Packard Vs 
develops 125 hp., slow cruising speed is 1200 r.p.m. developing 250 hp, 
maximum sustained cruising speed of 2100 r.p.m. utilizes 900 hp., from 
each engine. The engines are also tested and required to deliver a maxr 
mum 1200 hp. at 2400 r.p.m. for an hour in one 25 hour period, and a0 
emergency rating of 1350 hp. at 2500 r.p.m. for 15 minutes in one 10 hour 
period. Ke 
The speeds attained by the Elco boats at the above engine speeds al 
not available for publication. 
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GASOLINE ENGINES 


August 27, 1941: 
Partial shipment of 
372 cu. in. Gray 
Super-Eight Gaso- 
line Engines, with 
fresh water cooling 
FOR DEFENSE. 


B Selected for Defense 


...U. S. Defense needed a certain type of high- _ facilities, the trained men, the engineering staff, the 
output Diesel engine for a special requirement. range and capacity, the experience for design and 
... The British Purchasing Commission needed production, the sources and ability to see the job 
another type. through on schedule, with the competence to do it 


...U. S. Defense needed special gasoline en- ‘ight. : 
gines for marine work in several government de- All this they found ready to their command and 
partments. readied for action, with service facilities, too, in U. S. 


Ports. 
They wanted them QUICK; they need QUANTITIES. Defense Work has first call on all the enlarged 


In the Gray Organization they found the necessary Gray facilities. 


CATALOGS — SERVICE 


& FREE CATALOGS: Gray tech- 
nical men will gladly advise you 
if you will tell us about your boat. 
Please specify gasoline or diesel. 


a 


§ 
RT 





If your engine needs 

an overhauling job for 

next year, our sincerest 

advice is to have the , 
work done early in 

November or Decem- 

ber. Your Gray Dealer 

can do it best. 


a ‘ : 


GRAY MARINE DIESELS 
§ Production Line of 6-Cylin- 
der Gray Marine Diesels 
FOR DEFENSE. Photo- 


hi seleon Ae. Gracy. on 
on the morning of Aueust GRAY MARINE MOTOR COMPANY 


19, 1941. 688 CANTON AVENUE, DETROIT 
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as in your pleasure 


O those of us who have been through it 

all before, “Defense” is just a different 
name for what we called “Preparedness” in 
1917. Paragon Gear Works was then already 
ten years old. Our products, having won their 
preeminent place in the marine transmission 
field, were naturally in high demand for the 
protection of American freedom of the seas. 


In those days, as now, we and our cus- 
tomers had to make sacrifices. There were 
inconveniences, readjustments and problems 
aplenty. Yet we all found a way to meet them. 


When it was over, Paragon was making 
better gears than ever, and more of them. 
Year-after-year, our products continued to be 
chosen as standard equipment by the large 
majority of marine engine manufacturers, by 
the builders of the most popular boats. All 
over the world, they have seen service, includ- 
ing the historic Dunkerque evacuation. Year- 
after-year, too, they have been selected for 
hundreds of craft of the Navy, the Coast 
Guard and all other U. S. Government 


marine services. 


And now, a new national emergency. Uncle 
Sam takes more of our production, and in 
spite of everything we have done and possibly 
can do to increase it, there will be less for 
the boating industry. But, as in 1917, we'll all 
find a way to see it through. 


Yes, history repeats itself. And tomorrow 
Paragon will be making more and even better 
gears for you who, year-alter-year, prefer them 
for pleasure. 


year-alter-year 


ove 


REVERSE and REDUCTION GEARS 


$ 
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PARAGON GEAR’ WORKS, INC., TAUNTON, MASS. 
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CRUISING IS FUN 


By Brandt Aymar 
(Greenburg, New York, $2.50) 


> Brandt Aymar starts out his preface with these words: ‘‘This book is 
devoted to the principle that cruising, like everything else, is much mor 
fun when you know how.” We heartily endorse this sentiment, especially 
now that his book, “Cruising is Fun,” is an answer to those who have al- 
ways said: ‘But how am I going to learn?” For this new book provides a 
key to the mysteries of chart reading, course plotting, taking bearings, 


navigating in thick weather, allowing for wind, tide and current, and many 


other subjects which are often a stumbling block for the novice. 


> But, aside from these specific topics, Aymar’s book is of even more value 
to the yachtsman in its chapters on the generalities of cruising. The novice 
will find these extremely helpful. Necessary equipment is carefully dis, 
cussed as are the various procedures yachtsmen should follow under certain 
circumstances. Then come some important pages on the planning and 
running of a cruise — things the boat owner should know before he is 
caught offshore in a hard blow some night, and what to do when the cruise 
is finally under way. Laying up is just as important in the long run as any 
other aspect of boat life, so the author has included a few “rights” and 
“‘wrongs”’ of the between-season period. Topping it all off are twelve pages 
of “dont’s” for any yachtsman; reading them, we wished we could have 
learned some of them long ago before we had spent many hours of labor 
erasing the same mistakes. 

Brandt Aymar closes his book with: ‘Don’t doubt it for an instant, 
Cruising is fun.” We don’t, but one of the best ways we know to make 
sure of it is to read the book of the same name. 


A. W.L. 


TWO SURVIVED 
By Guy Pearce Jones, With an Introduction by William McFee 


(Random House, New York, $2.00) 


> In August of last year, a German raider torpedoed the British merchant- 
man Anglo-Saxon and systematically machine gunned her crew as they 
struggled to launch the lifeboats. Only seven men in the ship’s jolly boat 
managed to escape in the darkness— and of these seven, three were 
wounded. Seventy days later, after a voyage of nearly 3000 miles, the 
boat was beached on the Island of Eleuthera in the Bahamas. Two young 
English seamen, emaciated and half delirious, staggered ashore with one 
of the most remarkable stories in the annals of the sea. 

Sustained by nothing but sheer, tenacious will to live, Robert Tapscott 
and Wilbert Widdicombe — both Devonshire boys, one nineteen and the 
other twenty-one years old — had completed what is probably the longest 
castaway voyage on record. An initial account of their adventures appeared 
in Yacutina. Guy Pearce Jones has expanded the story here into a record 
which, for its unmistakable and often surprising veracity, deserves a place 
on every nautical bookshelf. 


> Here is no heroic and fictional saga of men against the sea. Hardly any- 
thing in it happened as a novelist might have imagined. Tapscott and 
Widdicombe did not survive by reason of any plan. Twice they resol 
upon suicide and went overboard, as the mate and three of their compa 
ions had done before them, only to disagree about it and crawl back into 
the boat. They made no secret of the fact that they disliked each other, 
heartily and instinctively, and each suspected the other of shirking his fait 
share of the work. Once the dislike flared into a fight. Again, a moment of 
beautiful comradeship ensued when they poured the alcohol from the spitit 
compass and got gorgeously drunk. 

This they did in an extremity of thirst. When they had slept off the 
drunk, the first rain of the voyage was falling. The water breaker was gol 
— in a moment of passionate frustration Widdicombe had hurled it into 
the sea — but they caught enough to fill the buoyancy tanks. Earlier, 
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CONTRIBUTES TO FIRST 
LINE DEFENSE WITH 
MARINE FITTINGS 
AND ACCESSORIES 


Early in the beginnings of the present 
emergency, Weatherhead began to gear 
its production to defense needs. Today, a 
large part of Weatherhead facilities is 
being devoted to production of equipment 
essential to the national defense program. 


“WHY FOR MARINE DEFENSE 


Weatherhead tube fittings, packless valves, 
flexible hose, and marine chokes are used . 
on submarine and surface craft of all kinds. 


(“WHY FOR THE AIR SERVICE 


Weatherhead parts include flexible hose 
assemblies, pipe, tube and conduit fit- 
tings, hydraulic cylinders and vacuum 
selector valves. 


O7WEy FOR THE ARMY 


Weatherhead supplies bomb fuses, auto- 
motive fittings, flexible fuel lines and 
Ermeto safety fittings. 









Tapscott had been in the habit of drinking a little sea water but the death 
of the third engineer, who gulped down a canful before throwing himself 
into the sea, shocked him out of it. Now, with water in the tanks and their 
parched skin breaking out in blisters from the unaccustomed moisture, 
hope revived — and hunger with it. “‘We’ll make the Leeward Islands any 
day now,’”’ Widdicombe predicted, while he searched the boat minutely for 
the rotting carcass of a flying fish. They were still six weeks, and many 
hundreds of sea miles, from their distant landfall on Eleuthera. 


> The story does not end without a last touch of grim irony. Widdicombe, 
who was first to recover in Nassau Hospital, came to New York and sailed 
for home last February in the Siamese Prince, which was torpedoed and 
sunk off the coast of Scotland. Subsequent word from the steamship line 
was that ‘everyone in the Siamese Prince must be considered to be lost.”’ 
M. W. 


THE CRUISING MANUAL 


By Gerry Mefferd 
(Whittlesey House, New York, $3.00) 


> The jacket of Gerry Mefferd’s new book proudly claims that the work 
“tells the amateur cruising man everything he needs to know.” Altogether, 
Mr. Mefferd has made a worthy attempt at doing just that and somewhere 
within the 300 pages of his book he brings in at least 95 per cent of the 
thousands of problems and factors which make up the sport of cruising. 
Some are merely mentioned, others are discussed, and still others, such as 
“anchoring, mooring and docking,” are delved into in great detail. He 
wastes no words, his illustrative sketches are excellent and the book is 
crammed with useful information. If it falls short of its purpose of being the 
cTulsing man’s Baedeker, it is because the space necessary to tell the whole 
story was not available, not because the author does not know his stuff. 

Mr. Mefferd spent three years cruising around the world in the 45-foot 
ketch Hurricane and has cruised extensively up and down the Atlantic 
Coast and in the West Indies for another three years since his long voyage. 
Almost every paragraph is written from the point of view of the deep sea 
Voyager which makes the book a “must” for anyone with limited experi- 
face who is contemplating a real offshore jaunt of a week or more. One 


wishes at times that more emphasis had been placed on the reiatively 
simpler problems of cruising in protected waters, on week-ends, a two 
weeks’ vacation, etc. However, this is hardly a fault as the latter activity is 
child’s play compared to a long deep water voyage in a small boat. 


x 
> The chapter headings give the best summary of the wealth of material 
the volume contains. They are: Getting Started; Preparing for Sea; 
Marlinespike Seamanship; Rules of The Road; Charts, Books and Tables; 
Sailing and Seamanship; Stormy Weather; Light Weather Sailing; Anchor- 
ing, Mooring and Docking; Coastwise Navigation; Offshore Navigation; 
Dinghies; Weather; Galley Notes; Things Mechanical; and A Day At Sea. 
All of this is topped off with a glossary and index which alone should be 
worth the price of the book to a great many beginners. 

The discussion and sketches on rules of the road are excellent, the pages 
of chart symbols should be helpful, and the chapter on the galley, pro- 
visioning, and the good and bad points of various types of foods has never 
been done better. On navigation, the author says: “It is possible to learn 
celestial navigation entirely from books, but it is certainly not the easiest 
way. . . .”” However, his own chapters on the subject should be required 
reading for anyone studying navigation for not only does he give many 
helpful hints but, also, he is quite emphatic in insisting that it really is not 
hard. 

Altogether, ‘The Cruising Manual” should be most helpful to the many 
thousands who are just completing their first season or two of cruising; 
those at the stage where they can appreciate the teachings of a man of ex- 
perience and are anxious to speed up the slow and often costly trial and 
error method of learning. 
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next spring 


it may be difficult to 
get marine paints... 


With the amount of government craft 
now planned and in building that will 
require painting in the spring, it is a 
question how much paint can then be 
spared for civilian work by paint 
manufacturers. We urge our old cus- 
tomers who can foretell their spring 
requirements to order in their paints 
now, while stocks are still 
available. 


Hn. 
ae 





INTERNATIONAL PAINT COMPANY, INC. 
21 West Street, New York or 970 Tennessee Street, San Francisco 


Please send me color cards, price list and name of nearest dealer. 
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Official U. S. Navy Photograph 


YACHTING 


A 36-foot Aircraft Rescue Boat, built by the Seabrook Yacht Corporation, of 

Seabrook, Texas, and recently delivered to the Naval Air Station at Corpus 

Christi. Powered with two 300 hp. Sterling Dolphins, these boats exceed 35 miles 
per hour with a full load of fuel and 12 men aboard 


NAVAL CRAFT BY YACHT BUILDERS 


(Continued from page 74) 


~———-« Dravo Corp., Engineering Wks. Dept., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
& Wilmington, Del. 
10 steel lighters 
2 steel gate vessels 
-6 165’ escort vessels 
5 165’ steel minesweepers 
5 165’ steel submarine chasers 
Dubuque Boiler & Boat Wks., Dubuque, Iowa. 
2 113’ Coast Guard cutters 
5 65’ steel distribution box boats 
East Coast Yard, Inc., Noank, Conn. 
1 135’ wooden minesweeper 
“~~ Elco Works, Bayonne, N. J. (Naval Division) 
24 70’ torpedo boats PT 
24 77’ torpedo boats PT 
—— Elizabeth City Shipyard, Elizabeth City, N. C. 
8 110’ subchasers 
~——~ Fisher Boat Works, Detroit, Mich. 
3 110’ wooden subchasers 
Freeport Point Shipyard, Inc., Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 
5 45’ rescue boats 
2 40’ ambulance boats 
F. I. Fulton, Antioch, Calif. 
6 135’ wooden minesweepers 
General Engineering & Dry Dock Co., Alameda, Calif. 
4 net tenders 
8 minesweepers 
Gibbs Gas Engine Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
4 minesweepers 
16 30’ landing boats 
4 135’ wooden minesweepers 
12 wooden minesweepers 
Gingras Boat Works, Cocoa, Fla. 
45’ aircraft rescue boats 
Great Kills Boat Yard, Great Kills, 8. I. 
12 26’ Coast Guard launches 
Henry C. Grebe & Co., Chicago, 
2 135’ minesweepers 
5 65’ steel harbor tugs 
Greenport Basin & Const. Co., Greenport, L. I. 
20 minesweepers, 97’ and 135’ 
Harbor Boat Bldg. Co., Terminal Island, Calif. 
15 60’ bomb target boats 
4 135’ minesweepers 
Herreshoff Mfg. Co., Bristol, R. I. 
6 wooden minesweepers, 97’ and 135’ 
~—— Higgins Industries, Inc., New Orleans, La. 
2 80’ torpedo boats 
67 30’ Eureka landing boats 
415 36’ Eureka landing boats 
C. Hiltebrant Dry Dock Co., Kingston, N. Y. 
6 large wooden minesweepers 
Hodgdon Bros. & Goudy & Stevens, E. Boothbay, Me. 
2 97’ wooden minesweepers 
Robert Jacob, Inc., City Island, N. Y. 
6 65’ tugs 
4 135’ wooden minesweepers 
Jakobson Shipyard, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
2 165’ steel minesweepers 
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OCTOBER, 1941 


The YTI74, christened the ALLAQUIPPA, 
is shown here at her launching on June 14. 
She is a sister ship of the WAPELLO, 
launched in May. Both of these new Navy 
tugs are 102’2” x 24'4", were de- 
signed by George Drake and built by 
Gulfport Boiler and Welding Works, Port 
Arthur, Texas. Like one similar tug launched 
previously and six others now building, 
they are powered with a 12-cylinder, 
V-type, General Motors 2-cycle Diesel 
and equipped with a Model 3-71 GM 


Diesel auxiliary generator set. 


FF the ways roll more new GM Diesel- 


Navy knows what advanced economy and per- 
powered tugs for the U. S. Navy. 


formance they'll deliver. For there are GM 
Two sister ships were already in service as Diesels, too, in scores of other U.S. Navy and 


the last one was christened. Others are being Coast Guard craft. 
rushed to completion. 


DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 
Thus the Navy's new building program is pro- General Motors Sales Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio 
ceeding at a record pace. But fast building is 


only one essential. The most modern construc- 


GENERAL MOTORS 
And in their selection of GM Diesel propulsion | 


and auxiliary engines for these new tugs, the D IE S E iP 


tion and the most modern power are equally 
important requirements. 
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A SALUTE TO DEMOCRACY 


YACHTING 









Albert Goguen 
A 40-foot navy type motor-sailer, built by Palmer Scott & Co., of New Bedford, 


for the U. S. Army. Powered with a 6-cylinder, 468-cubic-inch Buda Diesel, these 
boats make 11 miles per hour 





~~~ Jeffersonville Boat & Machine Co., Jeffersonville, Ind. 
1 73’ steel Coast Guard cutter 
'4 165’ steel subchasers 
oe _ os Geo. W. Kneas Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
ae “be | p : . 12 20’ lifeboats 
Higgins Industries’ new City Park plant is dedicated Kruse & Banks Shipbuilding Co., North Bend, Ore. 
4 large wooden minesweepers 
Lake Union Dry Dock & Machine Works, Seattle, Wash. 
6 135’ wooden minesweepers 
Lake Washington Shipyards, Houghton, Wash. 
4 net tenders 
4 boom net tenders 
7 45’ artillery lighters 
Al Larson Boat Shop, Terminal Island, Calif. 
2 135’ wooden minesweepers 
——— Geo. Lawley & Son Corp., Neponset, Mass. 





IGGINS INDUSTRIES, INC., recently 
H dedicated the largest boat 
building plant in the world under one 
roof devoted exclusively to building 
naval combat motor boats—dedi- 
cated it to the defense of America 
against all enemies, and to the 
preservation of democratic ideals 





x 








and governments throughout the : Ah pthc 
world. Higgins “Eureka” surf landing ‘and tank- 5 boats for repair work 
2 ing boat. h the beach ——~——~T uders Marine Const. Co., Stamford, Conn. 
But the completion of this huge new Nc NS lea day 9 65’ bombing target boats 
plant for mass production of defense 10 64’ naval tugs 
craft does not mark the beginning of . 6 110’ submarine chasers 


6 65’ steel distribution box boats 
3 175’ steel torpedo boats 
Lyman Boat Works, Sandusky, Ohio 
24 work boats 
Maine Shipyards Corp., Portland, Me. 
4 135’ wooden minesweepers 
Manteo Boat Bldg. Co., Manteo, N. C. 


Higgins Industries’ participation in 
naval construction. Already thou- 
sands of “Eureka” surf landing 
boats, motor torpedo boats and 
“Eureka” tank-carrying boats have 
been built and delivered. They have 4 83’ Army aircraft rescue boats 


created for themselves a permanent oa a ae Marietta Mfg. Co., Point Pleasant, W. Va. 
place in naval strategy, and are Higgins “Eureka” tank-carrying boats and 12 168’ mine planters, Army 






proving their excellence and worth motor torpedo boats in maneuvers _ 4 net tenders 
to both the United States and Marine Engine Works & Shipbldg. Corp., Tarpon Springs, Fla. 
7 ‘ * 1230’ motor launches 
British navies. Marine Iron & Shipbidg. Co., Duluth, Minn. 
3 180’ Coast Guard cutters 


Higgins Industries is proud of its 
contribution to the nation, and the 
loyalty of its employes which has 
made it possible to accomplish so 
much already. 


Harry G. Marr, Damariscotta, Me. ‘ 
2 135’ wooden minesweepers 
J. M. Martinac Shipbuilding Corp., Tacoma, Wash. 
4 large wooden minesweepers 
——~— Mathis Yacht Bldg. Co., Camden, N. J. 
6 110’ wooden subchasers 


ra John H. Mathis Co., Camden, N. J. 
Hence, the recent dedication of the d 400F eat tendere 


new Higgins City Park plant was A tank rolls a i from a eats Ss 3 220’ steel minesweepers 
indeed a SALUTE TO DEMOCRACY. “Eureka” tank-carrying boat Matthews Co., Port Clinton, Ohio 
30 40’ Diesel launches 


“~~~ Miami Shipbuilding Corp., Miami, Fla. 
HIGGINS INDUSTRIES, INC ostcata aru 
7 2 2 motor torpedo boats 





NEW ORLE ANS, L x: U.S.A. | wong co ee Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
| Miyetie Shigivasd, Migatio, Cann 
e | 8 ’ ’ . 
Builders of the World Famous | , 1 45’ aireratt coms boat 
"EYREKA” BOATS Nashville Bridge Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
2 165’ minesweepers 
Design and construction details protected by United States Patents No. 2,144,111; D113,668; Henry B. Nevins, Inc., City Island, N. Y. 
2,163,998; D113,694; 2,206,711; 2,234,899; 2,225,111; Great Britain No. 522,868, other 11 wooden minesweepers 
patents pending in U.S.A. and all principal foreign countries. Niagara Shipbuilding Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
— . . : | 6 65’ Diesel harbor tugs 
Manufacturers of Aviation, Police and Ship Radio Telephones Noank Shipbuilding Co., Noank, Conn. 
a aR AR 3 135’ wooden minesweepers 
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CHOCKED FOR THE 
DURATION 


WHILE YOU'RE LAYING UP YOUR BOAT for the 
winter, our good ship “Business as Usual” 
is also going into a sturdy cradle—chocked 
up for the duration. 


WITH THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS AT STAKE, 
American Industry and our shipbuilding 
program need our full-time efforts — the 
skilled workmen, the furnaces, big drop 
hammers, and modern tools that produce 
Laughlin fittings for dependability and 
strength in the worst of storms. 


WHEN THIS STORM IS OvER, Laughlin distribu- 
tors and dealers will be able to serve you 
even better with the quality hardware that 
only a modern plant can produce. Today 
we can fill but few of their orders, beyond 
the needs of national defense. But we shall 
be even more prepared to help them fill 
your requirements when fair sailing weather 
comes again. 


The Thomas Laughlin Co. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1866 
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Official Photograph, United States Navy 
Wooden 110-foot subchasers building at Peterson Boat Works, Sturgeon Bay, 
Wis. A comprehensive program for building this type of chaser is under way 


Owens Yacht Co., Baltimore, Md. 
42’ Army rescue boats 
Palmer Scott & Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
6 36’ rescue boats 
10 40’ motor launches 
4 50’ Army landing boats 
Penn Jersey Shipbuilding Corp., Camden, N. J. 
2 50’ patrol boats 
2 40’ launches 
2 165’ steel minesweepers 
~~--~«Peterson Boat Works, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 
12 40’ motor launches 
4 110’ submarine chasers 
——-~=Platzer Boat Works, Houston, Texas 
4 165’ submarine chasers 
PlyWeld, Marblehead, Mass. 
* 12 pontoon boats 
-——~-Rice Bros. Corp., East Boothbay, Me. 
2 110’ subchasers 
6 135’ wooden minesweepers 
E. C. Rice & Sons, Reedville, Va. 
12 26’ motor whale boats 
Richardson Boat Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
17 26’ minelaying yawls, Kermath Diesel powered 
Robinson Marine Const. Co., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
8 50’ motor launches 
2 bomb target boats 
2 wooden subchasers 
W. A. Robinson, Inc., Ipswich, Mass. 
8 97’ minesweepers 
8 (AMc) trawler type minesweepers 
Donald Roebling, Clearwater, Fla. 
200 amphibian tractors 
Frank L. Sample, Jr., Inc., Boothbay Harbor, Me. 
. 8185’ wooden minesweepers 
San Diego Marine Const. Co., San Diego, Calif. 
4 135’ wooden minesweepers 
Thos. D. Scott, Riverside, Conn. 
6 20’ Coast Guard launches : 








~ U.S. Ary 

A U. S. Army whaleboat, built by the Ventor Boat Works of Atlantic City, well 

known as the designers and builders of many record holding 225- and 135-cubic- 
inch hydroplanes, Gold Cup racers, etc. 
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Twin Disc Marine Reverse and Reduction Gear. 


This 26-ft. lifeboat, built by Welin Davit & Boat 
Corp. for the Mississippi Shipping Company, is 
powered by a single cylinder Gray Marine Diesel 
equipped with a Twin Disc Marine Reverse and 
Reduction Gear. Boat has a capacity of 27 
persons, 


Twa hl (DISC 


MARING GEARS 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


@ Practically all of the possible production of Twin Disc 
Marine Gears has been requisitioned for national defense 
use. While we appreciate the significance of this recognition 
and willingly cooperate to the limit of our facilities, we re- 
gret, sincerely, our inability to supply Twin Disc Marine 
Gears to many of our valued customers for civilian use. 

How soon a plentiful supply of Twin Disc Marine Gears 
will be available we cannot say. In the meantime, through 
our 28 parts stations, you can secure any needed parts to 
keep your present gears in top condition. Twin Disc 


CLUTCH COMPANY, 2916 Racine Street, Racine, Wisconsin. 
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the oldest form of Insurance known to 
Mankind, as well as the most modern 
types of “All Risks’” INLAND 
MARINE . . . requires the 


service of experienced Underwriters. 


AMERICA 


116 JOHN STREET : 





NEw YorRK 


CHICAGO - New ORLEANS - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE 
ATLANTA BALTIMORE BOSTON CLEVELAND DALLAS DETROIT HARTFORD 
HOUSTON LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS 
STOCKTON ‘ SYRACUSE 


All Classes of Ocean and Inland Marine Insurance 
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~~ Seabrook Yacht Corp., Seabrook, Texas 
8 36’ aircraft rescue boats 
2 110’ subchasers 
Seattle Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Seattle, Wash. 
6 135’ wooden minesweepers 
Shain Manufacturing Co., Seattle, Wash. 
1 65’ ferryboat 
2 85’ Coast Guard cutters 
== Leathem Smith Coal & Shipbuilding Co., Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 
3 165’ steel submarine chasers 
4 65’ steel tugs, Army 
Snow Shipyards, Rockland, Me. 
10 97’ wooden minesweepers 
Daniel L. Sortwell, Boston, Mass. 
66’ Army launch 
South Coast Co., Newport Beach, Calif. 
small aircraft tenders 
6 135’ wooden minesweepers 
Spedden Shipbuilding Co., Baltimore, Md. 
5 steel distribution box boats, Army 
Stadium Yacht Basin, Cleveland, Ohio 
8 135’ wooden minesweepers 
Stephens Bros., Stockton, Calif. 
6 wooden minesweepers 
Sturgeon Bay Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 
4 steel distribution box boats 
-———- Sullivan Dry Dock & Repair Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
6 165’ steel submarine chasers 
8 135’ wooden minesweepers 
Tacoma Boat Bldg. Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
4 large wooden minesweepers 
Toledo Shipbuilding Co., Toledo, Ohio 
1 200’ steel Coast Guard cutter 
Ventnor Boat Works, Ventnor, N. J. 
1 motor whaleboat 
3 shallow draft boats 
omeeeVinyard Shipbuilding Co., Milford, Del. 
12 50’ motor launches 
2 110’ wooden subchasers 
Warren Boat-Yard, Warren, R. I. 
2 135’ wooden minesweepers 
Warren Fish Co., Pensacola, Fla. 
2 135’ wooden minesweepers 
Weaver Shipyards, Orange, Texas 
10 135’ wooden minesweepers 





@ SELF BURYING 


LIGHT WEIGHT 
HIGHER EFFICIENCY 


Specified for many 
installations by the 
UNITED STATES NAVY 
and COAST GUARD 
Boat builders, naval architects and aero- 


nautical engineers who buy TESTED holding 
power, specify DANFORTH. 


@ NON-FOULING 
@ EASY-TO-HANDLE 


@ STOWS FLAT 















Mark IT 





Motor Torpedo Boat — 
DANFORTH EQUIPPED 


Light weight Danforths contribute to speed 
and maneuverability . . . assure maximum 
holding power. Higgins Industries, Inc., and 
other boat builders have purchased thou- 
sands of Danforth anchors during recent 
months. 


UP TO 70 TIMES THE HOLDING POWER 


In a series of tests in three feet of soft mud with sand underlying, the 29 Ib. Danforth Mark Il 
had an average holding power of 6100 Ibs. (more than 200 Ibs. per pound of anchor weight!) 
These tests were conducted with Pan-American Airways tensile apparatus and were observed 
by Pan-American engineers. No other anchor remotely approaches this performance. Sizes 15 
to 20,000 Ibs. 
See your Favorite Ship Chandler 
Write for FREE Folder with Size Rec dati 





R. S. DANFORTH @ 2162 Center Street @ Berkeley, California 


DANFORTH Anchors 








Westergard Boat Works, Rockport, Texas 
4 110’ subchasers 
Western Boat Bldg. Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
1 95’ minesweeper 
2 135’ wooden minesweepers 
Wheeler Shipyards, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
10 bomb target boats 
40 83’ Coast Guard cutters 
small aircraft tenders 
12 135’ wooden minesweepers 
Winslow Marine Ry. & Shipbuilding Co., Seattle, Wash. 
4 220’ steel minesweepers 
Wm. Edgar John Assoc., Milton Point, Rye, N. Y. 
12 50’ motor launches 
Zenith Dredge Co., Duluth, Minn. 
2 180’ Coast Guard cutters 


CHficial Photograph United States Naw 
In every yard on salt or fresh water, shipbuilders are busy on the biggest program 
the Navy has ever undertaken. At the Leathem Smith Shipbuilding Co., Sturgeon 
Bay, Wis., this 165-foot steel subchaser escort vessel, one of several at this plant, 





takes shape 
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Famous for 


Illustrated is one of our 40’ 
SEDAN Cruisers, of which a limited 


Genuine inquiries invited. 
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quantity are immediately available. aT a 


VINYARD SHIPBUILDING Co. 


MILFORD, DELAWARE 


SN 


Eumovus FOR THEIR TRADITION of build- 





ing fine pleasure yachts, VINYARD 
craftsmen now turn their every effort 


“ 
=> launches and high-speed 


gladly to the production of 





- patrol craft for our 


NAVY. 





SAILING IN THREE DIMENSIONS 


(Continued from page 59) 


and ship have drifted ten miles to leeward. But the ship is a mile in the 
air. Now, every plane has a specific gliding ratio (ratio of maximum gliding 
distance to altitude, in still air) at a given flying speed, the gliders having 
by far the greatest. The average for a sailplane is 25 to 1, meaning that for 
one mile of altitude the plane can glide 25 miles over the ground in still 
air. So, our ship at 5200 feet is well able to return to her base, even against 
the wind. Generally such an altitude is reached far more quickly than in 
an hour, which would mean less drift in proportion. 


Suppose the wind were blowing at 20 and you anticipated trouble in 
getting more than 2000 feet altitude under the conditions of the day. You 
would have to keep a sharp eye on your distance from the field and, from 
time to time, fly toward it into a thermal closer to it. If the same wind 
existed and you had not anticipated the limited ceiling conditions, you 
might carelessly overlook the extent of your drift and find yourself unable 
to make the return. This is no problem, however, because the glider can 
be landed in a back yard anywhere; it requires only a phone call to get the 
trailer and an easy half hour’s work to disassemble the ship for transit. 

If you wanted to make a cross country trip, say 100 miles, you would, 
of course, do it down wind and you would not plan to return to your base 
by air. If you ever do fly a glider 100 miles across country, you may be sure 
you will be so proud of yourself you won’t want to waste time in returning 
before telling the world about it. In this connection, in a recent hearing 
before the Subcommittee on Aeronautics of the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, two authorities testified that, in their opinion, the German Air 
Force could launch bomb-laden gliders 25 miles from their objective and 
expect the gliders to unload and return safely to the French Coast, under 
normal conditions of wind. 

Anyone with incipient interest in soaring will want to know several 
things. Paramount among these will be the question of safety. Man, being 
¢ssentially a land animal, has an inherent fear of air and water. The water 
I visible and therefore more understandable and man has had _a long ex- 
Perience with it, so that many people no longer fear it. Flying, on the 
other hand, is a relatively new pursuit and the air an unfamiliar me- 
dium to most people. Fear of falling is a common emotion; every pilot 


has at some time or another found it necessary to overcome this fear. 

What constitutes danger in flying? Specifically, the danger is that of 
contact with any substance more solid than air, danger from fire being 
almost completely absent from gliders. Contact with the ground or some- 
thing on the ground, and contact with other aircraft, summarize the mat- 
ter. Collision between two aircraft is rare as traffic rules are extremely 
strict and because traffic is comparatively light. Contact with the ground 
is the bugaboo. What are the main causes of this? 

The answer is faulty equipment and faulty pilots. Planes are required to 
keep log books, complete in detail, of every hour in the air. If a plane is 
faulty, the blame almost invariably rests with the owner, whose responsi- 
bility it is to obviate any remote possibility of structural failure (under any 
conditions of flight legally permissible). This, then, leaves the human ele- 
ment as the chief villain. Pilots are subject to rigid rules governing their 
flying; what type of plane they may fly, where, under what weather condi- 
tions, when, etc. Before a pilot can secure a license to fly by himself, he 
must pass a strict set of requirements, in both practical and theoretical 
training. So it is usually the human vagaries which cause the trouble and, 
whenever you are confronted with the human element, you face an unpre- 
dictable variable. If you are a passenger, make certain of your pilot’s skill 
and habits; and be more certain of your own before you fly yourself. 


Tere are characteristics of aircraft which bear on safety also. The 
faster a ship lands, the less chance she has for survival in the event of a 
forced landing in a wheat field or a golf course or any territory not leveled 
into runways. The faster a ship lands, the more length of runway she needs 
before she can stop her forward motion. Here, I am talking about flying 
hazards in general and am not restricting the discussion to gliders, since 
the same factors apply, in varying degree, to all types of heavier-than-air 
craft, a category which includes gliders. No two airplanes have the same 
landing speed but all fast ships, such as pursuit planes, land faster than all - 
light planes, such as Cubs. Most gliders land more slowly than all Cubs 
and their runway requirements are shortened because they may brake to a 
sudden stop without danger of nosing over into a whirling propeller. Thus, 
landing speed is important and so is the general cruising speed. If two 
ships, one flying at 35 m.p.h. and the other at 95 or even 50 m.p.h., were 
to hit a fence or a brick wall, it is fairly obvious which one would hold a 


live pilot. This speed question builds a pretty strong case in favor of the 
safety of gliders. 














e TEREDOS 
e BARNACLES 

e WORMS 

e MARINE GROWTHS 


SPECIFIED BY THE NAVY 


for the fast P. T. Boats 


SPECIFIED BY THE ARMY 


for their new Rescue Boats 






because it makes a fast, friction-free hull, resistant to rubbing 
and scraping. Used also by many of this season's winning 
racing yachts. 


At all better yards and dealers 


METALLIC COATINGS CORPORATION 
238 WEST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











In time of need 


py i: 





Although a large part of our 
production is now going to the 
United States Navy and the new 
United States Merchant Marine, 
we can still furnish Chelsea Clocks 
for yachtsmen. Chelsea Clocks live up to the finest 
traditions of the sea. They are made so well that, 
in more than half a century, no Chelsea has ever worn 
out. Ample stock at your jeweler, or nautical supply 
dealer, or write us for illustrated booklet. Chelsea 
Clock Company, 1086 Everett Avenue, Chelsea, Mass. 


Chelsea Clocks 



























YACHTING 


Still another factor is found in the characteristics of each plane in he 
spins and stalls. Nowadays, I know of none which, given enough altitude 
could not safely and easily be brought out of a spin, although years : ' 
that was far from the case. A spin results from a stall, and a stall is cauged 
by the loss of flying speed necessary to keep a smooth flow of air over th 
wing and control surfaces, leaving you with no control over your ship ) 
Gravity then takes charge and pulls your nose down in a spin. Most ships 
come out of a spin if you take hands off; others require some controlling: 
There are some which cannot be spun; ‘it is my belief that, for pri 
flying, this characteristic will be the rule in the future. Careful flying 
prevent spins just as careful helmsmanship will prevent a jibe when you 
boat is running in a following sea. And, here again, gliders have an ed 
on safety because they are comparatively stable and because their 
trols do not give out easily. 

Another question often asked is whether sailing experience makes ff 
easier for a beginner. The answer is, yes — with reservations. Wind — 
direction and velocity mean as much to flying as to yachting; and sailors 
have pretty generally acquired a subconscious sense of those. This is a 
great help. Also, I believe that ability to handle one kind of vehicle skil- 
fully stands one in good stead in handling any other type. Three-dimen- 
sional orientation, however, is something new to anyone and it is that 
which gives any beginner the highest hurdle. I think the matter could be 
summed up by saying that a sailor would be a safer pilot over a long period 
but he would have to spend just about as much time in the learning stages 
as would a landlubber. 











Arusovau I have used the words glider and sailplane interchangeably, 
there is a technical difference. Both sailplanes and gliders rely on gliding 
to keep them flying but the latter is generally incapable of soaring while the 
former is designed to soar to gain altitude. Gliders generally cover the © 
learning phases, while sailplanes are for more advanced pilots. Many © 
modern ships have two seats and dual controls for instruction and thes 
may also be sailplanes. For military purposes, gliders are built to carry; 
many as fifteen passengers. Some ships are made entirely of metal; ot 
are of metal and fabric or of wood and fabric. At present, only two ma 
of ships have béen granted government certificates of airworthiness. 
others fly unlicensed, although perfectly safe. A manufacturer must 
cessfully put his ship through many stringent tests before a license is is? 
sued but, in the future, I believe no ships will be flying without 
licenses. 

More about launching methods. On many German hills, a length ¢ 
shock cord is hooked through the release fitting on the glider and p 
until enough elastic power is built up to catapult the plane from a hill 
the air over a valley. This is possible only on hilltops. In flat country, oth 
methods apply: winch, automobile towing, pulley towing whereby @ 
end of a line is staked to the ground while the other end runs thro 
block on a car and back to the ship. For advanced pilots, airplane tov 
is excellent as it gets the ship higher where the thermals are larger 
more prevalent. 

One of the most zeneral misconceptions regarding soaring is the b 
that hilly terrain is necessary and that the wind blowing against a hill 
deflecting upward is the only way of keeping a sailplane aloft. It isin & 
flat country, valleys and farm lands, where soaring at its best is found. . 
hill faces in one direction only and the wind must be blowing from 
direetion before soaring is possible. Flat land requires only sun and pi 
conditions of temperature. Bearing in mind that in neither type of locs 
is soaring possible every day of the year, flat land and thermal soaring hai 
the odds. . 

Another misconception is that glider training is cheaper than power 
plane training. At first glance, all one thinks of as expenses are the mower 
and the instructor’s time. But, in gliding, one must count all the costs¢ 
the power plane except the motor, then add the costs of a ground cre 
at least two men, one to operate the winch, another to hold the wing Up 
(gliders have no wheel base) before you take off, and to signal the wi ¢ 
man; figure the cost of gas for the winch and the retrieving car; figure @ 
several flights per hour (soaring is not for beginners), each flight requirii 
the services of these men and of the gas-burning equipment. Hour 1 
hour, there is no saving in learning to glide. But you can get a licens 
more cheaply because less time in the air is required. a 






















































































































































Ons statistical touch: Sailplanes have reached altitudes in excess Of 
30,000 feet, have been flown across country for distances up to 500 m 
have remained aloft more than 50 hours. These figures may open skep 
eyes to the possibilities. Soaring is & science which has scarcely 
touched. It is the writer’s belief that the future will see many momen 
developments in this field. 

I hope I have left enough points untouched to pique your curiosity 
the point of seeking out the nearest glider pilot and asking more questi0 
If you do, and if you ever get into the air in a sailplane, I predict that you 
will be an enthusiast — just as I am. 
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Old Man Joe says: = : 


The fleet of fast, powerful MOTOR 
TORPEDO BOATS is equipped 
with 


JOES 


Heavy Duty Gears 


Double Cone Clutch — Full Power — Full Speed 
100% Reverse, with 


LOW CENTER of GRAVITY 


Low center of gravity permits low engine installa- 
tion, shallow oil pan. Installs either end of engine. 
Rugged Cone Clutch design dampens out vibra- 
tion. Direct drive through clutches—no idle 
churning in oil. 
U. S. Navy, Coast Guard, are using in large 
quantities several sizes and types of Joes Gears 








Joes REVERSE AND REDUCTION 
} GEARS 











PALMER SCOTT & CO., INC. 


Repairs 


Builders of Boats 
for 


DEFENSE 


29’ and 36’ Navy Airplane Rescue Boats 
40’ and 50’ Diesel Launches for U. S. Army 
40’ Standard Navy Motor Sailers 

26’ and 30’ U. S. Army Mine Yawls 

38’ U. S. Coast Guard Picket Boats 

26’ U. S. Maritime Commission Drill Boats 


Tender for U. S. Army Engineer Corps 


e 
Also the builders of 


Auxiliaries such as Week-Enders, Over-Niters, 
Visitors, “Lucy,” “Tar Baby,” “Cindy Il & Ill,” 
and the all-meta: cruiser 'Revere.” 


65,000 Sq. Ft. Sprinkled and Heated Storage 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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YACHTING 
SUB-CHASERS OF THE LAST WORLD wap 


(Continued from page 41) 


that would barely mote, the entire contingent of thirty chasers got under 
way to comb the water adjacent to the Rock. My chaser — or, rather, the 
chaser that owned me —let go a depth charge and trailed a magnetic 
device that was supposed, by the greatest of good luck, to make contact 
with any submerged sub that happened to be lying doggo on the bottom, 
All we did was lose the device; but others of the fleet were credited with 
destroying one of the subs and forcing the other to run aground disabled on 
the nearby Spanish coast. 

On the 1000-mile run from Gib to Malta, which ensued in short order, 
we saw that the Mediterranean needed us badly. Hardly a day passed that 
somebody in the convoy did not sight the wreckage of torpedoed cargo 
ships and transports; hardly a night that we didn’t hear an “Allo” re. 
porting the suspected presence of a sub. And in Malta we learned that, of 
every merchant ship convoy that had traversed the length of the inland 
sea in recent months, the U-boats had taken their deadly toll. 


Most of the marauders had issued forth from Austrian ports. Since Italy 
was an ally of the democracies in the first world war and since Italy con- 
trolled the western shore of the Adriatic, it should have been possible for 
that country’s navy to stop the submarines. Not only that but, in the sum- 
mer of 1918, a good share of the French navy was stationed in Corfu, a 
Greek island at the mouth of the Adriatic almost directly opposite the 
heel of the Italian boot. Between the two fleets — if each hadn’t been 
watching the other jealously to see that neither stole the other’s plums — 
it should have been possible to jam the cork into the Adriatic bottle. 

But that is exactly what a total of thirty-six 110-foot American chasers 
traveled 6000 miles to do— and did. We had barely established our- 
selves in a protected harbor behind the island of Corfu when twelve 
chasers were dispatched to maintain a listening and depth-bombing patrol 
of the narrow Strait of Otranto. They remained out five days and another 
dozen replaced them. They in turn were relieved by the remaining twelve, 
and so the arduous work continued from early in June until the termina- 
tion of the war. 

I shan’t go so far as to say that the war ended because the American 
sub-chasers in the Straits of Otranto and Gibraltar made it virtually impos- 
sible for either German or Austrian submarines to operate in the Medi- 
terranean ; but it is not too much to say that the enemy’s growing weakness 
strengthened the Allies and that the chasers’ terrible propensity for hound- 
ing submarine crews to distraction or destruction contributed to the down- 
fall of Austria. She, it will be recalled, capitulated a week sooner than her 
bullying partner. Her collapse came at a time when Austrian submarine 
crews were being driven to their posts at the pistol point and when the 
thin gray line of restless chasers flung across the mouth of the Adriatic 
kept inviolate the Allied merchant shipping of the eastern Mediterranean. 

I don’t mean to imply that the chasers alone drove the cork in the 
bottle. Directly north of them were British cruisers and destroyers to 
shield the chasers and (except for the risk of floating mines and the odd 
chance of being fired on by error) protect them from extraordinary dan- 
ger. But they, the pesky little 110-footers, did throw the fear of TNT into 
the officers and crews of the submarines and solved the problem which had 
remained insoluble until their intervention. 

In other parts of Europe, from Gibraltar to Harwich, with the principal 
focal points at Brest and Plymouth, other chasers hunted submarines and 
guarded convoys of troop ships. And, when the war was ended, they 
proved their versatility by sweeping mines and by transporting beautiful 
Red Cross nurses to their posts of duty. Some of the boats were dispatched 
to Russia, and some were sold to the Allies; but the great majority of them, 
their war work done, rolled back across the Atlantic and home. 


Havine begun these nostalgic remarks with a scene in the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, I conclude them with another. Much water had passed under 
the keels of the chasers when, late in August, 1919, I was navigator and 
executive officer of another of them, part of the last convoy to return from 
overseas. The shouting and the tumult had long since died. New York's 
regimental heroes had paraded up Fifth Avenue to the blaring of bands 
and the dissemination of tons of paper. In our long absence from domestie 
scenes, other things more particularly related to our particular sort of 
heroes had occurred. Sub-chasers had run amok, as was occasionally their 
habit, or caught fire in the Brooklyn Navy Yard, and the edict had gone 
forth that never again were they to endanger the morale and the mate 
of the United States Navy with their presence in Brooklyn. 

Unaware of this edict, happy to be home and looking for a kind word 
from somebody with an American accent, we arrived in New York after 
a fast run up from Bermuda. It was four in the morning when we made 
fast alongside a destroyer in the Navy Yard and four hours later when we 
made known our presence to the office of the Commandant. 
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sa The past dependability of Cummins Dependable Diesels is a matter of record . . . a 

black-and-white record which covers every heavy-duty service . . . in every industry .. . 

- : in all of its applications. 
The present dependability of Cummins Dependable Diesels is indicated by the fact that 

2 il at least 9 out of every 10 engines produced are consigned to National Defense jobs . . . in 

. every service .. . in every industry .. . in all of its applications. 

: The future dependability of Cummins Dependable Diesels is made doubly sure by the 4 

ne emphasis which the builders of Cummins Dependable Diesels are now placing on research 

- and development. That’s why the Cummins Dependable Diesel of tomorrow will be 

even more dependable for every service . . . in every industry . . . in all of its applications. 

te Cummins Engine Company, Columbus, Indiana. 
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ISHER x xx RESPONSIBILITY x EXPERIENCE yx VERSATILITY 


Aiding DEFENSE 


Fisher Boat 





n the present emergency, 


Works, Inc. has utilized a portion of its facilities in 
turning out defense equipment. Only recently the 
PC-453, U. S. Navy Submarine Chaser was launched 
in the Fisher Yard. 


STORAGE—REPAIRS 





AGENCIES 
ELEVATOR AND MARINE RAILWAY 
CHRIS-CRAFT RICHARDSON UP TO 250 TONS 
GAR WOOD TEXACO GAS DOCK 
COMPLETE BROKERAGE MARINE HARDWARE—PAINTS 
DEPARTMENT JOINER AND MACHINE SHOPS 
x + SPAR BUILDING AND RIGGING 


-TROIT 
Russet. J. Px 














"TIE apraed! 


eae For relaxing pause 






mM or joyous celebration, men 
have a persuasive reason 


to call for Teacher’s... 


TEACHER'SS 


Perfection of Blended SCOTCH WHISKY 


SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY - IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 








YACHTING 


My skipper, the late Larry Day, did the honors, reporting the arrival 
of the U.S.S.C. 131, winner of the race of six sub-chasers from St. Davids 
Head to Ambrose Channel Lightship. The O.D. received him absently and 
may even have given an unintentional word of welcome, adding, “Why do 
you report your arrival to me?”’ 

“Because,” said Lieutenant Day, ‘‘my chaser is here in the Yard.” 

“She can’t be!’ exclaimed the O.D. 

“She is,” retorted Day. 

“Then get her the hell out of here before she blows up and sets fire to 
the Yard.” 


Ir would appear that it was the men who actually manned the chasers 
who had the greatest confidence in them. 


OUR NEW INSHORE LINE OF DEFENSE 


(Continued from page 51) 


mahal, these Reserve craft range in size from 30-footers to a 118-foot yacht. 
The average length is between 50 and 60 feet. Nourmahal, incidentally, 
has been placed on offshore weather patrol, under command of Commander 
“‘Hap”’ Moore, former seamanship instructor at the Coast Guard Academy 
and well known in intercollegiate yachting circles. 

The great majority of Reserve craft are working under the Captains of 
Ports, who are Coast Guard officers. Here, in brief, are the duties a Resery- 
ist may expect to perform under their command: 


One: Enforcing the Federal laws and other regulations pertaining to 
navigation. 

Two: Guarding against acts of or attempts at sabotage. 

Three: Maintaining a strict lookout to detect fires, whether accidental 
or incendiary. 

Four: Checking on anchorages of all vessels, seeing that they anchor in 
proper areas. 

Five: Otherwise guarding waterfront approaches to commercial and 
Federal docks. 


Six: Reporting and checking on misplaced or damaged aids to naviga- 
tion. 


Seven: Furnishing water transportation to customs inspectors en route 
to inbound ships. 


A. Reserve boats are being used primarily in waters familiar to the 
owners. And therein lies one of the secrets of the Reserve’s success. Most 
yachtsmen know every little “putput”’ that plies their home port. A Re- 
servist has but to spot a strange craft, be she only a harmless auxiliary out 
for a fall cruise, before that skipper is boarded and asked a few pointed 
questions. But don’t let that spoil your plans for such a cruise. Reservists 
have been instructed to carry out their duties in the usual courteous Coast 
Guard manner. 

Auxiliary members, too, are performing an increasingly growing job of 
port patrol. And they are doing it without compensation. The Government 
is paying them only operating expenses for the period they’re on duty. 
That includes cost of fuel, oil and provisions. 

There is the case of Auxiliary Flotilla No. 1 of the Houston Yacht Club, 
LaPorte, Tex. This group is composed of seven active members, all boat 
owners. Once a week, each man goes out for a 24-hour patrol, guarding the 
strategic Houston oil depots. A regular Coast Guard petty officer comes 
aboard, the yacht flies the Coast Guard flag and for 24 hours she is a vessel 
of the United States. At the end of a 24-hour watch, the skipper returns to 
the Coast Guard base and another yacht goes on patrol. 

The scheme was tried out first on the Detroit and St. Clair Rivers, among 
two flotillas of the Great Lakes, and proved so successful that headquarters 
in Washington is counting on instituting the plan at other centers. In this 
manner, additional regular service vessels will be freed for new duties. 


Ix addition to the invaluable experience gained in this manner, all Aux 
iliary members are offered the excellent correspondence courses of the 
Coast Guard Institute at New London. Through these, a yachtsmen may 
learn coast piloting, navigation, seamanship, small boat handling, gunnery 
and even Coast Guard etiquette. Since the organization was formed, many 
members have gone through practically the complete course. With this 
background, it is little wonder Coast Guard officials are finding excellent 
officer material. 

The boat owner who signs up for a year with his boat is known as 4 
Temporary Reservist. He may or may not reénlist at the end of his service; 
that will depend on whether the Coast Guard wishes to continue to use 
his yacht. But there is another group, Coast Guard Regular Reservists, 
who have gone into active duty for the “duration.’”’ A good proportion 
the nearly one hundred Regulars commissioned at this writing are former 
yachtsmen, according to Washington. 
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FOR 
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--- underfoot 


@ In no other type of installation is Linoleum 
required to meet such exacting specifications as 
in the United States Navy. 


@ It must be tough—to resist the worst kind 
of wear and abuse. 


@ It must stand up under the worst kind of weather; 
wind, rain and sun, freezing temperatures or blis- 
tering heat, and still come out Bristol-fashion 
and decorative. 


@ Sloane-Blabon Linoleums are built to 
“weather” that kind of service, whether the 
installation be in the cabin of a private 
yacht or sailing craft, the sumptuous 
salon of a crack liner, or on our very 
newest battlewagons. 





ELCO CRUISER 
“VIRGINIA! 





@ In the present building 
program to strengthen our 
“First Line of Defense”, 
Sloane-Blabon Linoleum 
is being installed on many 
of the newest battleships, 
cruisers, plane-carriers, sub- 
marines and auxiliary ships. 


Sloane-Blabon Corporation 
295 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Of particular interest to yachts- 
men looking to the future, is a new 
product’ of Sloane-Blabon’s Re- 
search Laboratory which will 
provide a non-skid deck that 
is resilient, insulating, quiet 
and long-lasting. 
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WE'RE BUILDING FOR 
UNCLE SAM NOW 


but... we can still take care of you on storage and service, 
and the numerous additions we have made to our snops, the im- 
provements in our yards and equipment, will be of great bene- 
fit to you when the present emergency is over. 


HENRY C. GREBE & CO. Inc. 





3250 NO. WASHTENAW AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 








High Tide’s A-E-CO Windlass 
gives owner Double Satisfaction 





ONE are the days of gay nineties’ wind- 

lass. Today a windlass must not only have 
the power but the appearance to match smart 
1941 yacht designs . . . A-E-CO windlasses 
have both power (60 per cent extra for 
emergencies) and streamlined beauty. 
They are preferred for these two reasons 
by designers, builders, and owners. 


Other A-E-CO Products: Lo-Hed Hoists, 
Hele-Shaw Fluid Power, Taylor Stokers. 





A-E-CO Type E Windlass 
for HIGH TIDE, built by 
Henry C. Grebe & Co., Inc. 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


2432 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 











YACHTING 


These yachtsmen are playing an important réle in the plan of the service 
for building up a permanent Reserve, an organization of as high a standard 
as the Naval Reserve. Some of the Reservists are now officers in cutters 
plying Greenland waters, for instance. Others are serving as assistant 
directors of the Reserve and Auxiliary in their Districts; with their own 
experience as small boat owners, they are excellent liaison officers between 
the Coast Guard and the yacht owner in the Auxiliary. Several are serving 
as instructors at the Coast Guard Academy. All are filling positions held 
by other officers, affording the latter an opportunity to take more impor- 
tant assignments. As in all of our armed services, there is need for men and 
more men. It is well to point out, at this time, that you have only to write 
to the commandant of the Coast Guard in your District (they correspond 
roughly to Naval Districts) to receive an application and information on 
joining either the Regular or Temporary Reserve. As for the Auxiliary, 
there probably is at least one flotilla right in your city. You have only to 
reach the commander of one to see about joining up. The basic requirement 
for joining the Auxiliary is part or full ownership of a boat. And by “boat,” 
the service means any craft 16 feet or over, whether she’s a sail boat or a 
seagoing Diesel yacht. 

Here are the basic requirements for enlistment in the Reserve: You 
must be a male citizen of the United States or territories and possessions, 
excepting the Philippines, and be between the ages of 17 and 64. In addi- 
tion to physical and moral standards prescribed by the Commandant, 
you must obligate yourself to serve on active duty in time of war or during 
“any period of national emergency declared by the President to exist.” 


Jomnine the Auxiliary to most yachtsmen means more than just the op- 
portunity to fly another new flag. If you happen to enroll in one of the 
flotillas around Chicago, for instance, you’ll probably be asked if you would 
like to do a turn at watch duty at one of the Coast Guard shore stations, 
Volunteers from nine flotillas in the Chicago District participated in such 
duty at seven life saving stations on Lake Michigan this summer. Results 
were highly successful and plans are being made for similar arrangements 
elsewhere. Or, if you are a member of one of the Cleveland flotillas, you 
no doubt were afforded an opportunity for short training cruises in the 
cutters Ossipee or Tahoma during the summer. Yachtsmen were taken 
out in groups of twenty for cruises to Lake Huron and Georgian Bay. 

A file of reports from Auxiliary commanders telling of rescues of dis- 
tressed craft, of lives saved and of assistance to aids of navigation is being 
made at headquarters in Washington. From Rear Admiral Russell R. 
Waesche, Coast Guard Commandant, on down the line, satisfaction is 
expressed with the job these men are doing. 

The valuable work being done by Temporary Reservists has been out- 
lined. Individual instances of sabotage prevention or certain assignments 
efficiently carried out are not made public. Some day, when the emergency 
is over and the world returns to peace, these stories may be told. 


Ix connection with the enthusiasm displayed by Temporary Reservists at 
the outset, it is interesting to note that boat owners were unanimous in 
wishing to join up when their boats were selected by the Coast Guard. This 
was true even when a Reservist was informed that his rank would carry no 
commission. Yachtsmen enrolled thus far have received ranks ranging 
from third class petty officer to senior grade lieutenant. The highest grade 
a Reservist may expect is lieutenant commander. 

Nourmahal, of course, leads off the list of larger yachts taken over by the 
Coast Guard. Since the service is more interested in boats of smaller di- 
mensions, the big names in American yachts do not appear. Many of these 
have been commissioned for Navy use as sub-chasers, mine tenders and 
the like. 

The largest yacht in the Chicago District commissioned by the Coast 
Guard at this writing is D. A. Bennett’s 118-foot Nedra B. She is in service 
without her owner. In the Cleveland District, there is the 63-foot Lenore III, 
owned by R. B. Travers, of Syracuse, N. Y., who has joined with his yacht. 
John M. Rutherfurd, former Gold Cup racer, has turned his 80-foot 
Vahdah over to the Jacksonville District. Rutherford is a Naval Reservist 
and therefore is not a member of the Reserve. 

From the New York area, in addition to Nourmahal, the Service has 
taken over the 88-foot Amphitrite and her owner, John Vanneck. Cocheco, 


a 74-foot cruiser owned by H. D. and C. A. Sporl, is the largest Reserve . 


vessel in the New Orleans District. A. Felix duPont, of Wilmington, has 
turned his 51-foot cruiser Buckaroo over to the Philadelphia District. 
Among the larger vessels in the Norfolk District are Thomas E. Hicks’ 
Repajo, a 56-footer from Baltimore, and Walter F. Austin’s Captain John 
Smith, a 51-foot yacht formerly registered at Easton, Md. ; 

There are many others too numerous to mention going into active service 
regularly. By the first of December, the Coast Guard hopes to sit back and 
count a total of 270 Reserve vessels. Officers in Washington are optimistie 
over the prospects. It remains only for more American boat owners 
realize the “great task remaining before us,’’ as Abraham Lincoln de- 
scribed another crisis years ago. 
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“NINETY-DAY ADMIRALS”’ 


(Continued from page 37) 






previous courses had made these uniforms common sights in the city.) 

On one of my first visits to town in full regalia, I found myself waiting 
for someone in front of a movie theatre. Near by was a long line of people 
who were waiting to get inside and I was having a devilish time trying to 
look unconcerned with my own importance. The bubble burst rather 
suddenly when first one young thing and then a middle-aged woman asked 
me how many seats were left. Ushers, doormen, taxi drivers and waiters 
were among the dignitaries for whom we were mistaken while in Chicago. 


Dau, which came once a week, merely went to prove that slapstick 
comedies on this subject are not overdone. We got out of step, bumped 
into each other and, on one or two occasions, even fell down. At one time or 
another, everyone experienced the unparalleled sensation of striking off 
alone into a column right or right flank maneuver when the other 120 
were going to the left. These early days of drill were a bit tiring but full of 
amusement. Later on, the amusement vanished as we made fewer mistakes 
but, by the end of the course, we found drill enjoyable once more. By that 
time, we were really marching and we looked and felt at least a little bit 
snappy. 

The first month came and went and with it went a considerable number 
of us who had been brushed off by the exams covering the first four weeks 
of work. The survivors barely had time to.draw a thankful breath, so in- 
volved were we with the terrors of Greenwich and Sidereal Time, Bow- 
ditch, H. O, 214, breech mechanisms, direct reading signals and the like. 
All very easy after they had been learned the first time. 

But time was passing quickly and, especially on week-ends, pleasantly. 
We were free from Saturday noon, after navigation practical work and 
Captain’s inspection, until Sunday evening immediately after supper. 
Most of us knew no one in Chicago when we arrived but, be it the uniforms 
or the fact that Chicago is a friendly town, it didn’t take long to get ac- 
quainted. Those week-ends were nothing if not gay. 

The regular week-day routine was broken approximately every fifteen 
days by standing a 24-hour watch (with time out for meals and sleep), 
either as mate of a deck, time and classroom orderly, mail orderly, mes- 
senger or midshipman or assistant midshipman duty officer. The midship- 






man duty officer was in charge of the day’s watch squad which played a 
large rdle in running the school. 

One day, two uniforms were stolen from the local tailor shop. Perhaps 
this was of slight importance but perhaps it indicated the presence of some 
fifth columnist who desired to pose as a midshipman. Believed preposterous 
at first, the idea gained headway when one realized that a fire or explosion 
in one of the buildings would be a rather neat way of getting rid of a lot of 
future officers. And so, at the suggestion of one of the midshipman officers, 
an all night “security watch”’ of two men was formed to patrol the build- 
ing. We never caught anyone and spent many weary hours cursing the 
originator of the plan although all admitted the sense of guarding against 
even a remote eventuality. The Navy is like that throughout and is seldom 
caught napping. 

In addition to these temporary duties, there were permanent midship- 
man officers: squad leaders, petty officers, company commanders and 
company sub-commanders and two battalion commanders. These men were 
chosen on ability and past military service. They played a tremendous réle 


in training, disciplining and making us look “smart.” 


The second month’s exams claimed a few more victims and the third 
and best month was under way. Most of those remaining were now 
reasonably assured of passing, the work seemed easier and spring was in 
the air and in our hearts. 

This last month sped along. Competitive drills to decide the top com- 
pany, week-ends on the water and the expectancy of receiving orders for 
active duty in a short while, all contributed to the quickened tempo. 


Ap before long came the night of the graduation ball, two days before 
the event it was celebrating. Full of color, and military and nautical in 
flavor. For some it was only a memorable celebration but for others a fare- 
well to those who had made the three months seem not at all like a grind. 

For a few, the next day was a bitter blow. It was not until then that 
those who had failed the course as a result of their showing in the last 
exams were told that their efforts had come to a dead end. For the rest, 
excitement ran high as we received our orders and learned at a glance what 
we were destined to be doing for the months, possibly the years, to come. 

Some had elected to take inactive duty but the majority had decided 
otherwise. We were ordered to fighting ships, ranging from the newest 
battleship to yard patrol vessels, to troop transports, Navy supply vessels 
and to various advanced schools. 
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Wa else like it— 


for Performance and Value 
THE NEW BLUE JACKET TWIN 


@ Even before we improved it, the Blue Jacket 
Twin was in a class by itself! Now, with higher 
compression, improved carburetion, improved 
cam and valve action, and many other refine- 
ments, it’s greater than ever before. 


If you can use 12 h.p. for a runabout, tender, 
small cruiser, or auxiliary up to 44 feet, have a 
look at this new Blue Jacket Twin. It’s a real 
Universal — built for service afloat — not con- 
verted for it! Electric starter model sells at only 
$275. Write for literature. 


Universal 


NE MOTORS 
5), MARI 
\o0 





Universal 100% Marine Motors 
are built in all sizes from 1 to 8 

cylinders—8 to 141 h.p. Literature 
és i: available on all models. 


Universal Mofor Co. 


312 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wis. 


44 Warren Street, New York City, N. Y. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDER OF 100% MARINE MOTORS 





Write for booklet 
— givesall the facts 
on Radiotele- 
phones. Ask for 
name of an owner 
near your harbor. 


Divcioks III designed by E. Lock- 
wood Haggas, built by Charles P. 
Leek and Sons for Franklin F. 
Moore. (Interior view shows Halli- 
crafters Radic Compass in use.) 


Modernize your craft with Halli- 
crafters Radiotelephone. They are 
compact, light in weight and 
dependable in operation. Radio- 
teleph are al t as easy to 
operate as your own dial telephone. 
They have ample power and low 
battery drain. Th broadcast band 
is included for entertainment. 





the hallicrafters co. 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
USED BY 33 GOVERNMENTS © SOLD IN 89 COUNTRIES 











YACHTING 


Only a few received the type of duty for which they applied but, on the 
last day, as we sat in the auditorium on Navy Pier, we were glad. We looked 
backward on our three busy months; but, even more often, we looked for- 
ward, forward to an interesting life which we knew lay ahead but which we 
were then able only to imagine. That was another story as yet untold, 
Then, we knew only that we were officer reservists in the United States 
Navy. That was enough reason, we thought, to be glad, and sufficient cause 
(if you will pardon us) to be just a little proud. 


The opinions and assertions contained in the above article are the private ones of 
the writer and are not to be construed as official or reflecting the views of the Navy 
Department or the naval service at large. 


“QUEEN—SAIL—EASY” 


(Continued from page 39) 


are rather top-hampered, homely affairs and at first glance are not pre- 
possessing to the eye of a sailor. In practice, however, and taking into 
account the limitations of motor-sailers as a class, they have proved 
eminently practical for the purpose for which they were employed. They 
are roomy, divided to provide separate quarters for the senior officers, 
have plenty of headroom, are the best ventilated vessels I have ever 
cruised in and, although by no means fast, are comparatively easy to 
handle and to maneuver. 

The youngster class was divided so that each man received just under 
two weeks training in each of the units. The Jamestown carried approxi- 
mately 100 midshipmen, surrounded them with a ‘“‘big ship” atmosphere, 
and specialized in engineering, paint and varnish, and military discipline, 
The Ketches and Y-P’s each carried eleven youngsters and one first class- 
man (who acted as skipper) and were able to give a surprising amount of 
training in the more fundamental details of seamanship and piloting. Both 
the Ketch Division and the two Y-P Divisions carried out tactical maneu- 
vers, using standard formations. The Y-P’s, operating in two divisions, 
were able to perform certain evolutions denied to the ketches, which op- 
erated as a single division. On the other hand, the ketches were the only 
vessels to carry sail, and sail handling, with its requirement of close at- 
tention to wind and weather, was an important part of training in this 
division. Maneuvering in formation under sail not only required particu- 
larly close attention to ship handling but proved an inspiring sight. 


Wuen a yachtsman gets his vessel under way for a cruise, he usually 
has on board friends or family whose abilities he knows, and he assigns 
appropriate jobs to each member of his crew. Under the scheme of training 
as it worked out on the ketches, this sort of organization was passed by 
in favor of organizing primarily for training, in so far as the safety of the 
ship would allow. In other words, not only did we start out with crews of 
whose ability we knew practically nothing but we gave each man a new 
job each day that he might get a taste of as many as possible of the posi- 
tions aboard ship which he would be likely to fill as a commissioned officer. 

If John Doe were navigator on Monday, he became officer of the deck 
on Tuesday; on Wednesday he might be steersman, in which case, on 
Thursday, he would probably become signal officer. One exception to this 
rule was the executive officer, who was selected in advance from his record 
or was promoted from a previous cruise in which he had shown marked 
proficiency, and he continued as “‘exec”’ for the full two weeks. The com- 
manding officers, although they retained their jobs as long as they were 
on board, were changed every three or four days, in order that their 
academic work at the Academy would not be too greatly interfered with. 

All of the cooking was done by the midshipmen. The maximum time 
allowed for any one man to be cook was three days; in some ships, the cook 
rotated every day along with the rest of the crew. That rule was adhered 
to in order that the cooks would not lose other valuable training but, in 
spite of it, I could not have asked for better meals on board a small ship. 
A good deal of credit must go to the Academy commissary department for 
success in this respect; it provided simple menus ready made, a certain 
amount of precooked meats, and supplies which did not require too deep 
a knowledge of the culinary art in their preparation. 

All things considered, therefore, one cannot be surprised at some of the 
things that have happened in the ketches. For example, I noticed one 
day an ensign union down on one of the ships. I asked the quartermaster if 
his ship were in distress. 

“No, sir.” He told me. 

“Why are you flying a distress signal, then?”’ 

He looked around. “We're not, sir.’ 

I pointed to the ensign. “In common usage that means distress. How 
did it get that way?” I asked. 

He looked aloft and his mouth fell open. 

“Oh, sir,’ he gasped, ‘‘that must have been an oversight!” 

One man put his ship aground because he got out of column in narrow 
waters. He explained that he couldn’t see what the ali was doing 
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Economical new Chris-Craft 16-ft. Special Runabout 
for 1942, Speeds to 37 m.p.h. Priced from $995.* 
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More comfortable « more beautiful « and better, too— 
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Distinguished new 1942 Chris-Craft 
45-ft. Double Cabin Enclosed Cruiser 
with Flying Bridge. Speeds to 24 
m.p.b. Priced from $13,800.* 








Racy new 17-ft. Special Runabout—another caimianiide Chris New 1942 18-ft. DeLuxe Utility models. DeLuxe Navy 
Craft value for 1942. Speeds to 36 m.p.h. Priced from $1095.* Top extra. Speeds to 34 m.p.b. Priced from $1295.* 





Graceful new 1942 Chris-Craft 23-ft. Express Cruiser. Rugged new 24-ft. Clipper Cruiser for 1942. Economical to New 32-ft. De Luxe Enclosed Cruiser. Single or twin 


Speeds to 27 m.p.h. Priced from $1795.* 


own and operate. Speeds to 23 m.p.h. Priced from $1795.* screw. Speeds to 22 m.p.h. Priced from $4490.* 





Appealing mew 35-ft. Chris-Craft DeLuxe Enclosed Exciting new 35-ft. Double Cabin Enclosed Bridge Cruiser.Wide Magnificent new 40-ft. Double Cabin Enclosed Bridge 
Cruiser. Speeds to 21 m.p.b. Priced from $5990.* power options give speeds to 19 m.p.b. Priced from $7790.* Cruiser. Speeds to 23 m.p.b, Priced from $10,600.* 


It’s important to Uncle Sam that you, and every member of your 
family keep fit! And we’re bringing you — in the great new 
Chris-Craft fleet for 1942 —a safe, sure, economical way to get 
all the rest, relaxation, fun, sunshine and fresh air you need. 
We're directly aiding in National Defense, too, by building boats 
and marine engines for the U. S. Defense Program. We’re proud 
to be privileged to build for Defense. And we’re proud of the 
new 1942 Chris-Craft Runabouts, Utility Boats, Express Cruisers, 
Cruisers and Motor Yachts that are ready to help you rest up, 


build up for your own important job. There’s a new 1942 Chris- 
Craft planned and priced for you! See the nearest Chris-Craft 
Dealer today! Write for new booklet on 1942 Models. Buy now! 


*All prices quoted herein are subject to change without notice. 


CHRIS-CRAFT 


Chris-Craft Corporation > 410 Detroit Road » Algonac, Michigan 
WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 
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WS DIESEL 


MARINE ELECTRIC PLANTS 




















3 TO 60 KW 


1-2-4-6 Cyl. 
UNITS 





In addition to providing the important 
factor of safety aboard ship — U. S. Diesel 
Electric Plants are remarkably smooth, 
easy to start and meet the highest standards 
of Diesel performance. 1, 2, 4 and 6 
cylinder units, 30 to 60 KW. Also com- 
plete line of marine gasoline units. Write 
for full information. ’ 


U. $. MOTORS CORP. 


435 Nebraska Street Oshkosh, Wis. 











2 Cyl.-5, 742,10 KW 
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An IDEAL HEADQUARTERS 
for Winter Cruising 


If you haven’t yet discovered Florida’s wonderful Gulf Coast, 
try these delightful cruising waters this winter and make your 
base at sunny St. Petersburg. This attractive city on Tampa Bay 
and the Gulf is the yachting center of Florida’s West Coast and 
an almost perfect place for a winter vacation. . . . Splendid 
yacht harbors and every needed facility for visiting craft. . . . 
Hospitable yacht clubs, fine hotels, golf courses, all kinds of 
recreation and entertainment. 


Let us send you our new booklet ‘‘ Yachting on Florida’s Gulf Coast’’, also a 
32-page booklet on St. Petersburg. Address H. J. Neal, Chamber of Commerce. 


Name.._. 


Address .. 
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when he stayed in formation! Breakdowns in the engine rooms occurred 
occasionally but, when the disabled ships were taken in tow instead of 
being allowed to remain at anchor while repairs were being made, break- 
downs became less frequent. Incidentally, each ship carried an enlisted man 
in the engine room. One of them was a mechanical genius who hopped 
around from ship to ship to give his brother engineers a hand whenever 
they were in trouble. These men acted as instructors to the midshipmen 
who had the day’s engineering duty and, except for one pharmacist’s mate 
for the division (the crews were too healthy to give him much to do), 
were the only enlisted personnel on board. 

The foregoing is not an attempt to emphasize difficulties but rather to 
emphasize the fact that, in spite of green crews and skippers who could 
stay on board for only a few days, mishaps have, at this writing, been few 
and comparatively minor. I write this with my tongue in my cheek and 
my fingers crossed because there is still a little cruising ahead; but I lay 
the scarcity of trouble largely to three factors: first, that the skippers, 
short as their tours of duty were, took over with a good background of 
handling men, with some sea experience, and with a full realization of 
their responsibilities; second, that the executive officers were carefully 
selected, of good judgment, and full of enthusiasm; finally, and perhaps 
most important of all, that the youngsters themselves, inexperienced as 
they were, had, in the majority, a keen desire to put into practice what 
they had been studying in the classroom and consequently were on their 
toes, eager to do their jobs well and seldom tired of being drilled. 


Rererrine to the “Cruise Objectives’? mentioned above, actually the 
instruction covered more in detail than that specified. Since each ketch 
carried eleven youngsters, eleven jobs were parcelled out: Executive offi- 
cer, officer of the deck, navigating officer, midshipman engineer, signal 
officer, signalman, steersman, quartermaster, lookout, cook and mess cook. 
In addition, other jobs had to be fitted in; for example, the lookout or 
the quartermaster acted as leadsman or speed cone detail as well; the navi- 
gator looked after the “guide flag’’; the signal officer handled the mizzen 
sheet; the steersman manned the engine room telegraph; and the “exec” 
and O.D. were all over, seeing that everything was done properly under 
the eagle eye of the skipper. Watch, quarter and station bills assigned 
further jobs for such occasions as emergency drills (fire, collision, abandon 
ship, man overboard); entering and leaving port; anchoring; mooring 
alongside; making and dousing sail, etc. 

In this manner it may be said that each man on board received some train- 
ing in routine at sea (particularly in the duties of officer of the deck, one 
of the most important jobs of a naval officer); ship handling; simple 
tactics (7.e., maneuvering in formation) ; piloting and navigation; signalling 
(flag hoist, semaphore, blinker); rules of the road; sailing; and “small 
boat housekeeping.”’ 

Nor was all the valuable training that which was scheduled. Some of it 
was entirely unscheduled and unlooked for. I have already spoken of 
grounding, towing and breakdowns; these were certainly unsought but 
each had its value as a teacher. On one occasion, the owner of a power 
cruiser hung his ship up on a pile and stove a hole in her bottom. He called 
on the ketches for volunteers and, so far as I know, every man on board 
except those on watch, stepped out. Somehow or other, the midshipmen 
heeled the cruiser over, got her off the pile, rigged a collision mat, pumped 
her and bailed her (she had three feet of water over the floor boards) and got 
her afloat; finally, with the assistance of another motor boat, they beached 
her to wait for a diver. Experience! 


| wave not mentioned —a number of things. Space does not allow it. 
Among other details, I have made no mention of where we went. As & 
matter of fact, for our purposes, where we went was of entirely minor im- 
portance. We went here and there in Chesapeake Bay, under the general 
policy of maneuvering in open waters, heaving the lead in narrow waters, 
and holing up at night in some snug cove where the Division Commander 
could sleep without worry. 

The crews of the ketches speak of them as “‘ Wooden ships and iron men”; 
they speak of the Y-P divisions as ‘Wooden ships and wooden men”; 
and of the Jamestown as ‘The Old Paint Locker.’’ What the crews of the 
Y-P’s and the Jamestown call the ketches I haven’t yet learned. The 
worst I have heard is “The Scademy Sketches” and I felt much better 
about that when a charming lady told me the ketches reminded her of 
Spanish galleons! But that all spells the strange thing called esprit de corps. 
It is the spirit that makes taut and happy ships and, coupled with the 
remark made by a number of the midshipman commanding officers, that 
they learned more in the ketches than they had on battleship cruises, 
it is the sort of thing that makes me feel that the “Youngster Cruise, 
1941 Model” is a valuable part of a naval officer’s training and worth 
studying by anyone interested in our naval development. 


The opinions and assertions contained in the accompanying article are the prr 
vate ones of the writer and are not to be construed as official or reflecting the views of 
the Navy Department or the Naval service at large. 
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110-foot submarine chasers of the type being built by 
Fisher Boat Works and American Cruiser. Haskelite All 
Mahogany Marine Panels used for side shield panels; pilot 
house and trunk tops, sides and ends; breakwater panels. 
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@ The outstanding success with 
which Haskelite Al] Mahogany Ply- 
wood Panels meet the rigid require- 
ments for small U. S. Navy craft, 
stamps them as the finest marine 
panels ever built. 

Because these panels are made up 
of Honduras Mahogany veneers 
throughout, they resist rot, checking 
and marine growth with remarkable 
efficiency. But in addition to the 
sea-worthiness and endurance com- 
monly associated with solid mahogany, 
Haskelite Marine Panels possess the 
light weight, great strength and easy 
fabrication characteristics of any good 
grade plywood. 

That explains why Haskelite’s entire 
production of marine paneling now is 


jHaskelite “ALL MAHOGANY” Plywood 


Proved Kat 


OF ALL MARINE PANELS 








The landing boats in this picture are built by 

Higgins Industries, Inc., and are made with 

Haskelite Marine Plywood for hulls, decking, 
bulkheads, etc. 


going into navy vessels for the dura- 
tion... explains, too, why private 


yachtsmen and naval architects will 


write “Haskelite ALL MAHOGANY” 
into specifications when the emergency 
is over. 


HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Dept. Y-4110, 208 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
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In mony industries and in government service . . . at work on land 
and at sea .. . Wisconsin heavy-duty air-cooled engines are giving 
a good account of themselves in today’s unprecedented Defense 
program. As dependable Inboard Power for all types of small craft; 
as operating power for fire pumps in England’s home defense; on 
grain combines harvesting the nation’s crops; in the oil fields; in 
construction work...these heavy-duty engines are doing their job well. 







Wisconsin Engine production facilities are en- 
listed in Defense Service on an "all out" basis. 
POWER, properly applied, will win this war. 


‘Wisconsin Motor Corporation 


Wit $ C10 N $ 1_N Ys ee 
World’s Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 




















Builders — 
ATTENTION. 


Do you wish to cut costs? Do you want satisfied 
customers—who will keep coming back to you? 
Then avail yourself of our 30 years’ experience 
in providing choice Philippine Mahogany. 


Fine textured, uniformly colored; strong, light 
in weight; of unsurpassed beauty when fin- 
ished, our Philippine Mahogany, selected espe- 
cially for your needs, is “tops” in durability 
and eye-appeal. 


You Can’t Buy Better Lumber 
You Can't Afford Cheaper Lumber 


E. J. STANTON & SON, LOS ANGELES 


Importers 


J. P. SCRANTON & CO., DETROIT 


Distributors 
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GOOD BREEZES, KEEN COMPETITION 
AT INLAND LAKE ANNUAL 


(Continued from page 52) 


to SW, veering from day to day and on the moderate to fresh side, except 
for the final race on August 22nd, when it lightened in the afternoon but 
was still strong enough to send the “A’s” over a 13!4-mile course, one- 
third of it to windward, in something over two hours. 

In piling up the winning score ir. Class A, Jack Vilas, Jr., took two firsts, 
a second, a third and a fourth; while Pillsbury, in the old Sea Foz, took a 
first, two seconds, a third and a fifth for second, which is pretty consistent 
racing by each skipper. Melville C. Jones, in Quest, took third place. A 
couple of disqualifications ruined the chances of the 1939 champion, 
A. F. (Bud) Gartz, Jr. 

In the E Class, John Huff made the remarkable showing of one first, 
three seconds and one tenth place in a fleet of thirty-four boats, to win, 
William Shons, in Hurricane IV, from White Bear, finished a close second 
with one first, second, third, fifth and tenth place. A. F. Gallun and J. C, 
Pritzloff, of Pine Lake, were third in Hard Tack. 

Runner up to Cuppy Goes in Class C was A. H. Luedicke, Jr., who 
sailed consistently, with Jack Ordway, of White Bear, third, and Irving 

‘ Burdick, of Pewaukee, fourth. 

Among the winners of special trophies, of which there are many impor- 
tant ones at the Inland, were: Com. O. L. Schmidt Memorial Trophy, 
Class A, Jack Vilas, Jr.; Class E, John Anderson; Class C, 8. A. Pope. 
P. A. Valentine Trophy, Class A, Melville C. Jones. Winton Trophy, 
Class C, Robert Ahrens. Milwaukee Journal Trophy, T. H. Moore. E. C, 
Schmidt Trophy, Cuppy Goes. W. L. Huff Trophy, A. H. Luedicke, Jr, 


A\r the Annual Meeting of the Inland Yacht Racing Association, held 
at the Lake Geneva Country Club August 21st, Vice Commodore Walter 
M. Sprinkman was elected to lead the organization, succeeding Henry H. 
Porter, and Fred L. Chapman, of Mendota, succeeded Dr. Carl Harper 
on the board of directors. Ernst C. Schmidt, Secretary-Treasurer, and the 
other directors, Charles H. Bell, Fred H. Chute, William Killett, John R. 
Kimberley and William K. Winkler, were reélected. 

To Ernst Schmidt, Secretary-Treasurer of the Inland, who lives at 
Lake Geneva, and to Commodore E. N. McDonnell and the other officers 
of the Lake Geneva Yacht Club goes much of the credit for the perfect 
arrangements which marked this year’s racing. An ample supply of com- 
mittee and judges’ boats was always on hand, buoys were always in place 
and well marked, and arrangements ashore for the servicing of the big 
fleet were excellent. To which was added an entertainment each night at 
the various clubs bordering Lake Geneva that kept all hands on the go, 
evenings as well as daytimes. 


“WENCH” WINS STAR TITLE 


(Continued from page 69) 


to whoop and it appeared to be curtains for the soft weather skippers. 
George Fleitz got away to a lead at the start and held it throughout, 
pushed all the way by Gale which was right on his transom at the finish. 
Lehman, who started well down in the fleet, shook off one covering boat 
after another and finished in third place, only seconds behind the leaders. 
The course was a triangle, twice around. 

The weather man relented for the start of the fourth race and the fleet 
got away in a nice steady ten-knotter that freshened a little for the second 
round of the now familiar windward-leeward course. The series lead was 
tied with 37 points each for Scout III and Wench, but neither was ever i 
a position to challenge for the lead. Jade was away to a beautiful start and, 
with her wind clear, held on till the final run, with Frank Campbell’s Rascal 
in a challenging position for most of the race. Gale, with a poor start, sailed 
into contending position on the second round as the wind freshened and 
moved in on the leaders on the downwind stretch. Nye’s helmsmanship 
was perfect and he passed the Rascal and crowded out Jade which only 
managed a third as the Rascal slid over the line in second place. Lehman 
finished fourth, keeping Fleitz in the fifth position, well covered, for the 
latter part of the race. It wasn’t until the fleet reached the anchorage that 
the news came out that the committee would hold a protest meeting on 4 
foul by Scout at the weather mark. 


Tue foul, which was to have a deciding effect on the result of the series, 
was alleged to have taken place at the lower mark at the end of the first 
round. Scout was on a broad reach for the mark, with Sioux and Brownie 
coming in fast on the run and close. Bill Lewis, in Sioux, asked Lehman if he 
had room and, seeing that he had, kept his course as Lehman rounded. The 
lad in the stake boat and two of the Committee stated that they saw the 
leach of Scout’s sail scrape across the guy to the short mast on the mark 
boat. The rest of the committee did not see the incident and Lehman's 
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Although We Are Now Engaged in the 
DEFENSE BUILDING PROGRAM | 

We Are Looking Forward to the 
7 Peacetime Fleet of Tomorrow 
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: Beyond the immediate present, we foresee the greatest pleasure fleet America has 1 
4 ever known. We have not forgotten the many friends who are now enjoying our fine 
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ul craft in all parts of the country and when these yachtsmen are ready to re-order we, : 
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SYNCHRO-MASTER 


helps America’s defense 


Yachtsmen tested and approved Synchro-Master in thousands 
of miles of carefree cruising. Now the Army has enlisted 
Synchro-Master for the sterner job of synchronizing the pow- 
erful twin engines of its Aircraft Rescue Boats. Single throt- 
tle control of both engines plus positive, automatic syn- 
chronization is worth a lot to these army skippers. 


‘Synchro-Master belongs on every twin or multiple-engined 
craft whether used for pleasure, work or defense. Without it 
the full advantage of multiple power units cannot be attained. 
Write for bulletin. 


SYNCHRO-MASTER 
DEPT. B-10 


SENECA FALLS,'N. Y. 








ASK ANY SYNCHRO-MASTER OWNER 








Since 1847 
Experienced Boat Owners Have Specified 
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W-C MARINE FITTINGS 


The “Hidden Quality’? PROTECTS! 





WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., INC. 
10 South Main St., Middletown, Conn. 




















98-FOOT FISHING DRAGGER NOW BUILDING 


Largest fishing vessel built in Fairhaven 
since Whaling Days 
For the yacht desiring storage we have a limited space still available 
BASIN, SHED and YARD STORAGE 
PEIRCE & KILBURN CORPORATION, FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 
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disqualification drew down a storm of protest. It appears that the lad jn 
the stakeboat was moving about the tiny craft, taking pictures of the 
passing Stars. It doesn’t take much of a shift in weight to throw the mast 
on a stake boat out three feet and it must be, as it was told, that 
Lehman’s sail tapped the guy. A sure thing in every mind was the knowl. 
edge that Lehman didn’t know that he had fouled or he would have left 
the course. 

It blew again for the fifth and final race. Lehman and McKibben were 
not to be denied this day and, in winning, they sailed a flawless race. The 
Campbells, after an unmerciful four-day beating in unaccustomed sailing 
conditions, worked out a nice lead with Rascal on the first round but Sous 
took them into camp on the run. Wench finished third and cinched the 
championship as Gale fell back to seventh. Fleitz and Severance sailed a 
consistent series to win their championship. 

Harry Nye and Jimmy Michaels will be rewarded for their second place 
with the International Regatta at Chicago in 1942, the Pacific Coast now 
having held the event for the two years allowed. Lehman salvaged third 
place. He is a veteran in competition for the Internationals. His crew, 
young Skid McKibben, sailing his first year in the Stars, surprised the 
experts with his excellent work. The Campbells wound up fourth in point 
standings. Bob White sailed a spotty series to wind up fifth and Charles 
de Cardenas, the only foreign entry, was in sixth place. 


Final 

Boat Skipper and Crew Fleet Place 

Wench George Fleitz Los Angeles Harbor 1 
Bill Severance 

Gale Harry Nye, Jr. So. Lake Michigan 2 
James Michaels 

Scout IIT Barney Lehman Newport Harbor, Cal. 3 
Skid McKibben 

Rascal Frank Campbell W. Long Island Sound 4 
Myrtle Campbell 

Jade Bob White W. San Francisco Bay 5 
Volney Benson 

Kurush IT Chas. de Cardenas Flota de la Habana 6 
Nestor Carrillo 

White Cap II - Walter Sumner San Diego 7 
Bob Sumner 

Step ’n’Fetchit Richard Otter Wilmette Harbor 8 
Wm. R. Otter 

Sioux Bill Lewis Santa Monica 9 
Dick Lewis 

Brownie Tom Hamilton Lake Arrowhead 10 
Bob Allen 

Chief Stanchfield Wright Great South Bay 11 
Joseph Forrington 

Guiding Star Wm. A. Warren E. San Francisco Bay 12 
J. H. Carey 

Cene Eustace Vynne, Jr. Puget Sound 13 


Frank Moegling 
Kent Hitcucock 


COMET CLASS NATIONALS 


(Continued from page 64) 


wert away with the President’s Trophy, donated by Dr. John Eiman, 
commodore of the C.C.Y.R.A. Behind Lippincott and Farrington for 4 
final fourth position was Goodbody who sailed his first nationals. O’Brien 
was fifth, while Willcox, who was disqualified in the final race, placed 
eleventh. Vittery, also racing his first nationals, was twelfth. 

National Regatta Chairman Verner Smythe, C.C.Y.R.A. president, 
managed the races in true Comet style. Local Regatta Chairman O. E. M. 
Keller, regional vice president, Lyman Goodbody, co-chairman, Com- 
modore George Michaux, of Sandusky Yacht Club, and Commodore 
Sheldon Rowland, of Sandusky Sailing Club, all were ‘responsible for the 
success of the series. 

Summaries of first ten boats, skippers and crews of which received 
C.C.Y.R.A. prizes, follow: 


Points 
Double Scotch, Phil Somervell, Red Dragon C.C. 100 
Swallow, Robert Lippincott, Riverton Y.C. 984 
Aquila, Graham Farrington, Red Dragon C.C. 974 
Wimpy, Garrett Goodbody, Maumee River Fleet 94 
Aquila IT, Alton O’Brien, Raritan Y.C. 92/4 
Spirit, William Stuempfig, Ocean City Y.C. 82 
Alliance, Cliff Lewis, Mantoloking Y.C. 82" 
Scandal, R. Ernest Covert, Capital Y.C. 80 
Tweedledee, Alfred Bates, Owasco Y.C. 75 
Nose Dive, Fred Koblenzer, Cleveland Y.C. 73 


* Alliance beaten twice by Spirit to settle the tie. 
Matcoum D. LAMBORNE, JB 
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News from Yachting Centers 


LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 
By Bob Haynie 


p The Invitation R Class series, sailed at the Chicago Y.C., was a con- 
tinuation of the races held at Cleveland two years ago. Yachts provided 
by the home club were used. Crews representing the Cleveland, Rochester, 
and the Chicago Y.C. sailed in the R Class yachts Calypso, Alert IV and 
Ardelle. The Cleveland crew was headed by ‘‘Sonny” Winton, Rochester 
by Ken Castle, and Chicago by Eddie Schnabel. 

Cleveland took the series at the end of the fifth race, which Cleveland 
won, with a score of 15. Chicago had 1144 and Rochester 5 points. As it 
was impossible for the other crews to win, the judges, with the agreement 
of the contestants, decided not to sail the sixth race. 

The Cleveland crew won the first three races with Ardelle, Calypso and 
Alert, in that order. Chicago came back in the fourth race to win with 
Calypso but, when Eddie Camera Schnabel got a bit of a late start in the 
fifth race, Cleveland got the jump and won again, thus clinching the series. 
Rochester seemed to have trouble sailing strange yachts and finished last 
in each race. 

However, it was real racing. In four of the five races, less than a minute 
separated the three yachts. All the races were sailed in stiff offshore breezes. 
This made for fast time but was a bit hard on the crews. 


> The Jackson Park Y.C. was host to the Lutz Trophy Races for “‘Q’s” 
and “Kights” on September 5th and 6th and, for the fourth consecutive 
year, Otto Dreher and his boys won with Lively Lady. They have the re- 
markable record of eleven firsts out of twelve races in this series. 


> Some 70 yachts sailed in the Tri-State Race, sponsored jointly by the 
Columbia, Jackson Park and Chicago Y.C. The first leg, conducted by 
Chicago, was sailed to St. Joseph, Mich., in a steady 12-mile south south- 
east wind, which held all the way. All hands set reaching sails and steered 
as fast as they could. Evidently Breeze, the Mackinac winner, steered faster, 
because she was first in the Cruising Division as well as in Class C. Bud 
Snite’s Copperhead was first in Class A, T’ahwna first in Class B and Chi- 
nook, Lou Tatge’s ketch, first in Class D. Vic Milliken took first in the 
Large Universal Class with Warrior but Ernst Heinemann won the Uni- 
versal Time Prize with his little Class S yacht Romany. He also won in the 
Small Universal Class. 

After laying over at St. Joseph on Saturday, the crews awoke in the 
morning to find a southwest storm warning displayed at the Coast Guard 
Station. Reefing was in order. However, the storm apparently got lost 
but a good 25-mile southwester made the second leg to Michigan City a 
hard beat, dead to windward, and 35 miles of it became a bit tiring. The 
yachts were not long in shaking out reefs and good time was made by most 
of the fleet. 

Southern Cross and Bob Benedict liked the going, won in Class A, and 
took the Time Prize to boot. Buddy Buker brought Barquita in first in 
Class B and Manning Hodgdon sailed Sally to first in Class C. C. J. Thie- 
beault took first in Class D with Valiant. Fred Spencer sailed Scimitar to 
first in the large Universal Division, but lost the Universal Time Prize 
to Eddie Schnabel’s Yankee. She won in her class and was also first to 
finish, which is remarkable considering that she started only 20 minutes 
ahead of the Q’s and “Eights” and there were 35 miles of windward work. 

The third leg was sailed on Monday, from Michigan City to Jackson 
Park, with a moderate northeast wind and a left over sea from a hard 
northerly the night before. The start was difficult since on this leg the 
first yacht to finish is awarded the Noble Trophy and the entire fleet is 
started on one gun. With the exception of a couple of collisions resulting 
lM minor damage, the yachts got clear and enjoyed another steady reach 
across the lake. 

Again the smaller yachts had the advantage. This time, Lou Tatge’s 
Chinook took the major prize as well as that in Class D. Southern Cross 
again won in Class A, Tahuna in Class B and Emmett Parker took first 
in Class C with Navigo. 

Al Peuquet brought Conewago in first in the large Universal Class and 

omany again won in the small class. Yankee took second on this leg 
and thus won the Dreadnought Trophy for the best score on the three 
legs. Since Schnabel has won this trophy for the third time, he gained 
i possession. It is a beautiful model of the famous ship Dread- 

ught. 

Bob Benedict amassed enough points, 14114, in the three days to win 


the Hamilton Club Trophy, beating Tahuna, which had 136. Valiant 
Was third with 125. 
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Towarp our T'wo-ocean Navy 


While at present our building facilities are 
largely taken over by the construction of 
subchasers for America’s TWO-OCEAN 
NAVY, our excellent service and repair 
base welcomes an opportunity to be of 
service, whether it be toa private yacht, tug 
or barge. 








Approximately one-third the distance from 
New York to Palm Beach, the Elizabeth 
City Shipyard is conveniently located on 


: the Inland Waterway about 45 miles south 
= of Norfolk. 
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Yacht owners will appreciate our prompt 
courteous service at our 3000’ of ice-free 
wharfage, with shipside fresh water, elec- 
tricity and telephone connections. 


Sessa 


Pay us a call on your way South this Fall. 


ELIZABETH CITY SHIPYARD 


= Division of Elizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co. 
= 


: Elizabeth City, North Carolina 
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BOLTS ror... 
DEFENSE BOATS 


... for boats, battle wagons, subs and crash boats... also 
for transports, fishing boats and pleasure craft. 

Be sure your hull is made secure with Harper bolts, nuts, 
screws, washers or accessories . .. the fastenings that defy 
rust, corrosion and similar deep water troubles because 
they are fabricated only of Brass, 
Bronze, Everdur, Monel Metal and 
Stainless Steel. 

Harper stocks of 3600 items are 
large and varied ... a wide selec- 
tion of sizes and types in every 
fastening, all applicable to the marine 
industry. Particularly ample stocks of 
all lengths of Bronze, Everdur and 
Monel carriage bolts including some 
items as long as 20”. 
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Many important yards working on 
defense contracts use Harper fasten- 
ings exclusively. Most marine supply 
distributors carry trade stocks of 
Harper products. 


THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 
2640 Fletcher St., Chicago, Illinois 




















YACHTING 
WEST COAST BUBBLES 


By Kent Hitchcock 


> Yachtsmen, both of the cruising and racing variety, will miss a number 
of landmarks and bearing points from southland waters in the near future, 
First to go were the tankers and cargo carriers flying foreign flags that 
have been gathering moss in the big Los Angeles outer harbor. Certain 
spots in all racing waters from San Diego to San Francisco will again look 
like the great wide open spaces as private interests are removing the long 
anchored gambling fleet. 

At Newport Harbor, the 300’ Rex, once the most palatial palace of 
chance afloat, has been stripped of her finery and is being conditioned ag q 
cargo carrier. She will go back to work as a six-masted jib-headed schooner, 
In addition to her fore and aft canvas, she will carry a triangular raffee get 
on a yard from the foremast for running. Rex was originally built as the 
Kenilworth, a four-masted steel bark of 2146 net tons, but she joined the 
famous fleet of the Alaska Packers as the Star of Scotland. Under this flag 
she sailed from Karluk, Alaska, to San Francisco in 7 days and 23 hours, a 
run that has never been equaled, and her 54-year-old log tells of many a 
day’s run of 325 miles, an average of 1314 knots, good time even in thege’ 
days of steam. 

War’s shortage of merchant ships has recalled another of the Alaska 
Packers, the Star of Finland, long idle in the mud at Oakland. This vessel 
is a 1669-ton three-masted bark, 256’ over all. She will go into the lumber 
trade and will be rechristened with her maiden name, Kaiulani. The an- 
cient Lottie Carlson, for many years a fixture in the Balboa yacht anchor- 
age, has probably been featured in more moving pictures of the sea than 
any other ship afloat. Millions have seen her as bark, barkentine, schooner, 
and what have you, and with just as many changes of superstructure as she 
has had sail plans and paint. She will go into southern waters to perform a 
new duty as the mother ship to a fleet of fishing craft. Another of the gam- 
bling fleet, the 300’ steel Tango, is in dry dock for fitting as a six-masted 
gaff-rigged schooner. 


> James Michael’s Dorade won the annual San Francisco to Santa Cruz 
windjammer auxiliary handicap race from a field of eleven starters. Myron 
Spaulding’s Nautical, last year’s winner, was third, with Carl Romaine’s 
Pinafore II, second at the finish. Dorade made the trip in 14 hours, 43 
minutes, five seconds. 


> Day by day, shipyards are replacing anchorage and marina areas in 
big southland industrial ports. The resulting influx of yachts to Newport 
Harbor has brought about a movement to seek aid from the Federal Gov- 
ernment for expansion of the harbor to satisfy the increasing demand for 
space. There are now over 3000 registered pleasure craft at Newport and 
many yachtsmen are looking with longing eyes at the many square miles 
of Back Bay water that needs only dredging to be available for mooring 
and development. 


> The Northern California Inboard Championships, at Lake Merritt, 
brought out an entry list of 25 boats to do battle for titles in four classes. 
Kenny Ingram drove Excalibur to the P.O.D.H. title and Richard Hallett 
had no difficulty in besting the fleet of ‘135’s” in his new Holiday III. 
Hi Ball, a brand new Rockholt “225” racer owned by Gene Crawford, won 
over Bob Stack in Thunderbird after a ding-dong battle. Crawford had 4 
two-second margin at the line in both heats. The Doctor Barron Perpetual 
Trophy race for unlimited hydros went to Lou Fageol, of San Marino, 
driving his new “225” Ventnor So Long Jr. The boat’s overhang has been 
extended and the seats moved aft to get more stability on the oval courses 
at high speed. 


p> Dick and Margaret Russell skippered Patricia to the Skimmer Class 
title at the twelfth annual Alamitos Bay small boat regatta. Patricia’s win 
broke the three-year monopoly of Dick Lough, of Mission Bay, who finished 
fifth in the series. 


> Over a thousand yachtsmen attended the annual Commodore’s Cruise 
to the Isthmus at Catalina. Bill Slater’s Six-Metre Lanai won the cross 
channel race for the Wrigley Trophy. Rebel, another “Six,’’ sailed by her 
new owner, Wes Smith, commodore of the Southern California Y.A. 
trailed the winner by two minutes. 


> San Diego power boat men are busy with the formation of a new unit of 
the United States Power Squadron. 


> Dr. Will Rebec, of San Francisco, has bought the 33-ton schooner White 
Cloud from G. Proctor Cooper, of New York. She has arrived at San Frat- 
cisco after a rough trip from the East coast. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Wide use of Federal-Mogul propellers on 
motor torpedo boats for the United States, 
British, Royal Canadian and Royal Dutch 
Navies follows very naturally in the wake of 


their spectacular success in the racing field 


Write us for the solution to any marine propul- 


sion problem on private or commercial craft. 


FEDERAL-MOGUL CORPORATION 
11170 Shoemaker Ave. DETROIT, MICH 


World's Largest Manufacturer of Motor Boat Propellers 








PLASTIC WOOD 


MAKES LASTING BOAT REPAIRS 


















PLASTIC WOOD is the water, weather 
and grease-resisting repair material in 
cans or tubes. It’s easy to use—when dry 
can be worked like ordinary wood. Get it at 
ship chandler, paint, hdwe. and 10¢ stores. 


HERE ARE SOME 
USES FOR P. W. 


Repairing Stem Rot 
Splintered Plank Ends 














Transom Rot — etine 
Dented Stems hs soo 
Loose Bolts 
Spar Checks 
Chafed Planks 


Dutchmen 





For the Utmost in “Inboard” Motor 
Performance and Dependability 























YACHTING 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


> Gardner Gamwell’s 35’ auxiliary cutter Venture was over all winner of 
the Seattle Y.C. annual Marrowstone Island sailing race on August 16th 
and 17th; John O. Warren’s 31’ sloop Cirrus II was second and George B. 
Perry’s 25’ sloop Perrywinkle was third. 


> The Queen City Y.C. staged a race for power boats on September Ist, 
Lyle Iversen’s Anna IJ taking first in this event to Horsehead Bay. The 
contest is known as the annual Elks’ Cup race. 


> Motor Boat Marina, Inc., Seattle Chris-Craft distributors, reports that 
among August sales were three 31’ Chris-Craft cruisers of the sedan type. 
Benjamin A. Ross, B. W. Harberg, and W. C. Pope, all of Seattle, are the 
purchasers. 


> The Franck yard, at Seattle, operated by A. D. Lester, had two launch- 
ings late in August. On the 29th, Dr. Peter G. Schranz’ new Monk-designed 
double-end ketch Mariner was given her first dip; she is a 42’ craft witha 
Sterling Fisherman engine. On the following day, Bill Bronson’s 45’ cruiser 
Shamrock, another Monk design, was launched; her power plant is a Ker- 
math. 

The Franck yard, as well as the Olson and Winge shipyard, Seattle, is 
building six 40’ motor-sailers with 82 hp. Gray Diesels for the U. S. Navy. 


p> An interesting new yacht is taking shape at the Grandy Boat Company, 
Seattle, for Gordon Wilson, of that city. She is a heavy duty type 40’ cruiser 
with V-bottom hull form aft, and was designed by Edwin Monk. She will 
be driven by a Chrysler Royal Eight engine, with 3.5:1 reduction gear, 
to give a cruising speed of about 10 knots. Wilson’s former boat, the 30’ 
sedan cruiser Springbok, has been sold to Herschel R. Hart, Seattle. 


> Carlotta, a 50’ twin Kermath-powered cruiser formerly owned by H. D. 


McDonald, Olympia Y.C., has been purchased by Carl Edlund, Everett 
70; 


> Two well known yachts changed hands recently in Seattle. The 52’ fast 
cruiser Jeannette E, with 230 hp. Hall-Scott motor, has been sold by the 
P. E. Harris interests to Lieut-Comdr. L. R. Gray, U.S.N., of Seattle. 
The second is the 60’ Sea Wolf, now owned by Seth Green, Seattle; Don 
Heermans, Olympia Y.C., was the former owner. Both sales were made by 
Fremont Boat Market, Seattle. 

Other recent sales by the same firm include a 26’ ketch sold by L. G. 
Brown, Tacoma, to O. A. Martin, of Seattle; Bevlor II, a 28’ sedan cruiser, 
to Lawrence Heinrich, Seattle; Selvia, a 36’ cruiser from Albin Hansom, 
Mount Vernon, to Stanley Nelson, Seattle; the 60’ Weepoose to H. C. Hal- 
lett, Seattle; a 26’ cruiser to Marian Gauntlett, Seattle; the 40’ cruiser 
Retriever to J. B. Hurd, Queen City Y.C., by Ivan Best, Seattle; and a 26’ 
sedan cruiser, formerly skippered by Charles Anderson, to D. A. Wise, 
Seattle. 


> The third and newest “Seattle Special’’ cruiser being built for Marina 
Mart, at Seattle, by the Edward D. White shipyard has been delivered. 
Two more of these 29’ yachts are to be constructed. The latest model is 
a brand-new sport fisherman. 

A. M. Arnold is having a 20’ cabin runabout with Chrysler Ace engine 
built to his order at the White yard. Dr. Percy Guy, Seattle, has ordered 8 
26’ cruiser, with the same power, from the same company. 


> Cat’s-Paws. .. . Dr. E. C. Hackett’s new 65’ Buda Diesel powered 
cruising yacht North Wind, built by the Lind yard, Bellingham, from Monk 
designs, logged 11.75 knots at 1350 r.p.m. on her maiden voyage to Long- 
view, Wash. . . . W. B. Hutchinson, Portland, Ore., has bought from 
Henry L. Jones, Queen City Y.C., the 40’ cruiser Davy-J.; the transaction 
was handled by Arne Vesoja. .. . Jinker, Harry M. Clow’s new 40 
cutter with Gray Four-40 engine, was launched early in August, at Port 
land, Ore., by the August Nelson yard; design was by S. 8. Crocker. . - - 
Leonard Back, Seattle, has ordered a 30’ ketch with 10 hp. Kermath et- 
gine from the Leclerq and Garden shipyard, Seattle. Gavin Stevenson, of 
Seattle, is having a 25’ cutter with 8 hp. Universal motor built at the same 
plant. . . . The 63’ motor-sailer Devshir is a new addition to the Columbia 
River pleasure fleets; she was bought on the Atlantic Coast by J. H. Smith, 
of Portland, Ore. . . . Eric W. Hamber, Vancouver, B. C., lieutenant- 
governor of British Columbia, has turned over his steam yacht Ven 

to the Canadian Navy; she formerly wore the Royal Vancouver Y.C. 
burgee. . . . Reg Hillyard’s new 45’ cruiser Glorianne has been comple 
by the Lind yard, Bellingham; power, a 130 hp. Kermath. 
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“Chips are Flying’ on 6 Husky Minesweepers 


Clearing the seas of menacing mines is a 
hazardous assignment at best...and so 
when officers and men of the United States 
Navy throw their gear aboard the Burger- 
built minesweepers, we hope .they’ll feel 
they’re manning the finest vessels of their 
type ...in the world’s finest Navy. 


We’re striving toward that end by matching. 


the Navy’s choice selection of material and 
equipment with equally fine work... the 


accumulative experience of building sea- 


worthy pleasure and commercial craft since 
1856. We feel justly honored to be assigned 





the building of these minesweepers and 


thus contribute our skill and experience to 
the Naval Defense Program and the security 
of American Freedom. 


We likewise feel honored to have served 
yachtsmen in the many past years. The sport 
of yachting, as exemplified in American 
waters, is too, a field worthy of Burger skill 
and experience. To this end we make our 
building facilities available to the man who 
sails the seas for sheer sport . . . and to the 
men of the United States Navy who sail the 
seas for your protection. 








* * fe! MANITOWOC - WISCONSIN 


BURGER. BOAT COMPANY 





Pilorim « « « arecently commissioned welded 

steel motor yacht exhibits her splendid after 
* lounging deck and interior of deck-house. Details 
on request. 





* * 





LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By W. Peck Farley 


> Once a year, the Sodus Bay Y.C. gives a chance to any boat that can 
take Lake Ontario as it comes by staging a cruising race to Fairhaven and 
return. On August 16th, seven boats made the trip in a 25-mile nor’wester. 
Don Welch, in Ruffian, won the round trip on time allowance. The first 
leg to Fairhaven was won by 4 Bells, Dave Bellamy’s boat. 

Robert Bloomer sold his Six-Metre Meteor to Bill Calkins, of the Roch- 
ester Y.C., and bought Earl Snyder’s Islander Win’ Lassie, also from 
R.Y.C. Bloomer also purchased Robin III from Gordon Chapman for his 
son Bobby. 

The Sodus Bay and Rochester Power Squadrons held a combined meet- 
ing at the Sodus Bay Y.C., September 13-14th. 

Steve Comstock chartered the 54’ Elco, Biblio, this summer; it was with 
pleasure that his many yachting friends met him in his old haunts. 


> The Payne Beach Y.C. ran its final races for the club championship 
August 31st in adverse sailing conditions, with a 40-mile wind and heavy 
sea. Duke and King Dawson won the championship for the second year. 


> With over 120 boats in the fleet, the Central N.Y.Y.R.A. held one of 
its best regattas at Penn Yan, on Keuka Lake, the middle of August. 
Scows, National One-Designs, Stars, Lightnings, Kohinoors, Snipes and 
Comets made up the fleet, with Comets holding the honors for number of 
entries, with 49 boats. 

Dr. J. W. Copeland, of the Owasco Y.C., won the Comet championship 
and his club also annexed the Comet fleet championship. The Snipe Class 
championship went to F. 8S. Cannon, of Youngstown, who won three firsts 
with Can Can. Phil Farnham, of R.Y.C., in Vivace, won the Star cham- 
Plonship with three firsts. Bob Doran, of Seneca Y.C., defending champion, 
took second in the series with Turtle Star. 


> Earl Snyder, of R.Y.C., who sold his Win’ Lassie to Bob Bloomer, has 
purchased the Six-Metre Djinn from Bill Barrows. 

_ Dr. James Connor recently brought a new Owens cruiser, Marjim IT, 
into the R.Y.C. basin from Ocean City. 

_Ken Castle, skipper of the “R” boat Shadow, with Commodore John 
Van Yoorhis, Bud Gorsline, John Boyd and Larry Liddle, sailed in the 


Class R Invitation Series, held under the auspices of the Chicago Y.C., at 
Belmont Harbor, Lake Michigan. Lakes Michigan, Erie and Ontario were 
represented. The series was sailed in the Alert IV, Calypso and Ardelle, all 
Lake Michigan boats, and was won by the Cleveland crew, with Chicago 
second and Rochester third. 

Mitena, John Van Voorhis’ Twelve-Metre, lost her mast in a sudden dry 
squall two miles west of Belville, Bay of Quinte. The spar was completely 
wrecked between the upper and lower spreaders. Fortunately, no one was 
injured, the boat was unharmed and none of the canvas was torn. Ray 
Staat, in Pal O’ Mine, R.Y.C. cruiser, was in the bay at the time and towed 
the disabled Mitena across the Lake to her home port, a distance of some 
50 miles. A new spar has arrived from New York and the boat will be in 
commission again before the close of the season. 


> Harry Bloomer, of Sodus, sailing Suzette IJ with the Y.R.C. fleet, ran 
away with honors in the 12th District Star Races at Rochester, August 
21st-23rd. He won the series with three firsts and was first around all the 
buoys in all the races. Phil Farnham, in Vivace, was second in the series and 
Peck Farley, sailing Deuce, third, thus giving Rochester the fleet champion- 
ship. Twelve boats competed, with entries representing fleets from Lakes 
Otsego, Canandaigua, Keuka and Owasco. There was fine inland lake 
weather for two days and a real sample of Lake Ontario rough stuff on the 
third day. At the presentation dinner, George Culp, Race Committee Chair- 
man, added a touch of color with two limericks extolling the virtues of Stars. 


‘There was a young fellow named Barr 
Who drove a nice Chevrolet car. 
The gasoline crisis and increase of prices 
Prevented his travelling far. 


“Said he to his Pawr and his Mawr: 

‘T’ll change from a car to a Star. 
I’m thinkin’ the breezes blow just as they pleases, 
Mr. Ickes, my friend, there you are.’”’ 


> Due to a most regrettable error, this column last month gave Estrella, 
of Sodus, credit for top boat in the Eight-Metre Class at the L.Y.R.A. 
Invader II, of Toronto, of course, should have that place, while Estrella 
won top honors in the class for small, slow cruisers. Apologies to F. Fifer 
and Bill Gooderham. 
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U.S.S. ""Gleaves” 


BATH IRON WORKS CORP. 


SHIPBUILDERS 


and 


ENGINEERS 
Builders of Commercial Craft 
of all types 


Designers and Constructors 
of large seagoing yachts 


BATH, MAINE 











DEPENDABILITY! 


That’s why so many owners insist on 


STEWART-WARNER 


INSTRUMENT PANELS AND FUEL PUMPS 
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“THE ENSIGN” —for Runabouts and Cruisers 
Typical of the complete Stewart-Warner line, “The Ensign’ is 
designed for boats having narrow control boards. Available in 
mahogany, black wrinkle, or engine-turned finish. There is a 
Stewart-Warner panel to meet every requirement. 











Electric Fuel Pump Tachometers 
This Stewart-Warner Model Stewart-Warner tachometers, 
110-M delivers 15 gallons of ammeters, heat indicators, and 
gasoline per hour on less than gauges are famous for accuracy. 
1 ampere current. All brass. Meet United States Navy quality 
6-volt or 12-volt. standards. 


WRITE TODAY FOR LATEST COMPLETE MARINE CATALOG 


STEWART-WARNER 
1837 Diversey Parkway * Chicago, Illinois 
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YACHTING 
MAINE COAST NOTES 
By Austin K. Smithwick 


> Maine shipyards all along the coast are busy under the naval building 
program, most of them turning Maine pine and oak into mineswee 
and patrol boats, while the three big yards at Bath, Portland and Kittery 
are building steel vessels: destroyers, cargo carriers for Britain and subma- 
rines. Naval bases, the largest at Portland, are under construction. All this 
activity is, of course, having its effect on yachting. Storage and repair facjl- 
ities are becoming scarce. As yet no important naval restrictions have been 
placed on the movements of yachts and small craft although moves along 
this line would come as no surprise. Meanwhile, Maine yachtsmen haye 
made the most of a season that has been singularly free from rain and fog. 
Racing at all centers along the coast has been most active and plenty of 
cruising boats are making a long season. 


> The 1941 Monhegan Race, the Portland Y.C.’s major event, and Maine’s 
only ocean race, was started this year on August 23rd. Eleven boats com- 
peted and the race was won by Mistral, a New York ‘‘40,” sailed by her 
owner, Seward DeHart, of City Island, N. Y. Last year, Mistral was first 
to finish and broke a long standing record for the 100-mile course. This 
year, although pushed hard by Kestrel, a Fishers Island sloop owned by 
Mrs. William Sharpe, of Camden, Mistral saved her time on the fleet and 
won the P.Y.C. trophy for best corrected time, taking first prize in Class ©, 

The weather, light southerly at the start, freshened and shifted southwest 
after the fleet bunched in a calm off Cape Elizabeth. The leading boats, 
Mistral, Kestrel, Norjan II and Gelouba, were off Wood Island when a hard 
rain squall hit, after which the wind let go and left them wallowing in a 
nasty cross chop with sails slatting. First to catch the new breeze was Mis- 
tral. She rounded Cape Porpoise whistler 26 minutes ahead of Kestrel and 
38 minutes before Norjan II. Gelouba followed about an hour later. The rest 
of the fleet was led by Nicor at Cape Porpoise but didn’t round this wind- 
ward mark for several hours after the leaders had set spinnakers for the 
long run to Monhegan. At dawn, Mistral was leading the fleet and she got 
her real break when she rounded the Monhegan buoy and followed the last 
of a light northerly breeze in to the land. Kestrel, not far astern at dawn, 
was becalmed and rounded the buoy three and a half long hours after the 
leader. 

The summary follows: 


CLASS A 
Elapsed 
Yacht Skipper Time Corrected 
Pandora IT R. D. Ireland, Jr., Pemaquid 30:35:55 29:32:38 
Nicor John Bird Lloyd, Marion, Mass. 31:22:32 30:06:26 
Blue Goose E. W. Freeman, Boothbay Harbor DNF 
Truelove M. M. Huntington, Damariscotta DNF 
CLASS B 
Gelouba George H. Bachelder, Marblehead 28:24:20 26:46:46 
Norjan II N. Brooke Smith, N. Harpswell 28:21:22 26:49:41 
Eliza Ernest S. Ballard, Chebeague Is. 31:43:03 29:04:55 
Pandion William M. Rand, Everett, Mass. 33:54:00 31:23:59 
Tadpole E. S. Kelley, Duxbury, Mass. DNF 
CLASS C 
Mistral Seward DeHart, City Island, N.Y. 25:13:41 25:08:39 
Kestrel Mrs. William Sharpe, Camden 27:48:45 26:03:23 


> Forty-two boats started the Northeast Harbor Fleet’s annual cruise on 
August 27th. A three day affair, this year’s cruise included races for six 
classes. Itinerary: Northeast to Pretty Marsh Harbor first day, to Burnt 
Coat Old Harbor second day and return to Northeast on the third day. 
The winners were: X Class, Valiant, John Archbold; Z Class, Malabar III, 
James H. Worth; Internationals, Tsana, James G. Ducey; Class 8, Alba- 
tross, Arthur Train; 30-Square-Metres, Dr. William Clark; Class A, Nevis, 
A. P. Neilson. 


> At Bar Harbor, the annual regatta was held on August 22nd and 23rd. 
Included in the fleet were yachts from all racing centers on Mount Desert. 
Lara, an Eight-Metre, owned and skippered by Fred Camp, of Blue Hill, 
took top honors in Class X. In second place was the schooner Sagamore, 
sailed by Elizabeth Madeira, of Northeast Harbor. Herman Hessenbruch, 
in Moewe, won in the Internationals. The S Class racing resulted in a tie be- 
tween Flying Cloud, sailed by Hallett Johnson, of Washington, and Little 
Audrey, skippered by Carlyle Cochran, acting commodore of the Bar Har- 
bor Y.C. Sixteen boats from the Sorrento Y.C. competed. 


> Early September saw the close of the Centerboard Club’s most active 
racing season in its five-year history. In addition to its regular series, mem- 
bers competed in the four races of the Casco Bay Interclubs, sailed two 
team races against the Massabesic Y.C., of Manchester, N. H., and sent & 
representative to the Lightning Nationals, at Skaneateles. Erskine Baker, 
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“We have used Tobin Bronze shafting 





for 


the past 45 years and find it the 
best all ‘round metal for ihe purpose 


MR. W. S. VINYARD 
Vinyard Shipbuilding Company 


Experience speaks, and its voice 
again praises Tobin Bronze shaft- 
ing. For more than half a century 
this remarkable alloy has won the 
plaudits of sea-wise men—the fel- 
whose word can be trusted 
comes to boat design, build- 
ing and operation. Other durable 
metals used in this beautiful, new 
Vinyard cruiset include Everdur hull 
fastenings, Anaconda Copper Tubes 


for water and exhaust lines, and 
e struts, rudders 


lows 
when it 


manganese bronz 


and underwater castings. 
Copper, brass and bronze are tradi- 


tional seagoing metals. Their use is 
almost as old as the art of boatbuild- 
ing itself. Durability, strength and 
adaptability are some of the reasons, 
and they likewise account for the 
fact that these metals are today 
being called for in large quantities 
not only for airplanes, tanks, trucks 
and ammunition, but also for every 
ship that joins our rapidly expand- 


ing navy. 


This 47’ cruising sedan woias conepleted late last - | 


| year for a Philadelphia owner by Vi 

: in for a y Vinyard 

Shipbuilding Company, Milford, Del. She is 
fitted with Anaconda Metals throughout. 
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CLOSED 


SEASON 
for YACHT 


INSURANCE 







Yacht Insurance protects the year 
‘round — during summer navigation 
and winter lay up. Winter attach- . 
ment of coverage affords the ad- 
vantage of premium payment in a 


period of little other OFFICE 9 






yachting expense— § 


easier on the budget. 

















MIARINE OFFICE 
OF 
AMERICA 





ATLANTA BALTIMORE BOSTON CLEVELAND DALLAS DETROIT HARTFORD HOUSTON 
LOS ANGELES «= PHILADELPHIA = PITTSBUEGH = ST. LOUIS. «© STOCRTON «= SYRACUSE 














EASY APPLICATION 
EXCELLENT COVERAGE 
LONG LASTING 
DEFENCE DEMANDS FOR LABOR MAKE IT DESIRABLE TO 
USE EASY WORKING, LABOR SAVING PAINTS 
DEFENCE DEMANDS FOR MATERIALS; MAKE IT DESIRABLE 
TO USE PAINTS THAT peer: ne WAY;AND LAST A 


Write for descriptive color book showing complete line to 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
55 PAWTUCKET AVENUE RUMFORD, RHODE ISLAND 

















**HUSUN”’ 


Sextants 








Navigational Instruments Makers to 
U. Ss. Cc. G. = British Admiralty — R. A. F. 
EST. 17th CENTURY 


HUSUN Compasses — Non Resonant Suspension (Pat.) 
“NON-SO-STEADY” at Highest Speeds in Roughest Seas 


Genuine Hand-Bearing Compasses 
LISTS ON REQUEST 


Certified Compass Adjusters 


Capt. John M. L. Gorett,.M. S. 
15 Whitehall Street, NewYork City 


Works at 
Barkingside —Essex 

















We plan to continue with the construction of 


“STOUT FELLA” Auxiliary Sloops 


(27° g’’ x18’ x 7’ 4” x 3/ 3”) 
during the coming fall and winter. 


However, due to the scarcity of materials available for the 


building of pleasure boats, our output will be considerably 
reduced. 


If you are interested in purchasing a ‘‘Srour Frxxa’’ for 


spring delivery, we suggest that your order should be placed 
as soon as possible. 


Write for detailed information 


GILBERT DUNHAM, Inc., Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn. 


























YACHTING 


' new to the class this year, sailed his Electron with Al Moore and Doug 


Griffin as crew, placing eleventh in the 27-boat fleet. Season champions jn 
the club’s regular series are as follows: Lightnings, Blue Chip III, Austin K. 
Smithwick; Sea Gulls, Frolic, Herbert Noyes; Class A, Yram, Everett 
Goddard; Class B, Windlass, Carl Jensen; Class C, Osprey, Prescott Holt. 
Thirty-three boats competed, with four Stars in Class B as new additions, 
Twelve Lightnings top the fleet and this year the class competed in a three- 
race series for the Philip J. O’Brien Trophy, which was won by Al Moore’s 
Jacomo, only one point ahead of Blue Chip III and Ben Thompson’s 
Camdo, which tied for second. 


COMET COMMENTS 
By Malcolm D. Lamborne, Jr. 


> The Comet Class established a new record for a single week-end late in 
August when a total of 109 boats crossed starting lines at three important 
Comet regattas. The leading regatta, in number of entries, was that of the 
Stone Harbor Y.C. fleet where 61 Comets competed. At the New York 
Lakes district championships, held by the Seneca Y.C. fleet at Geneva, 26 
Comets turned out. The third event was the Huntington-Crescent Club 
open regatta; 22 Comets raced on Huntington Bay, L. I. 

Light airs (ideal Comet weather) greeted the Stone Harbor contestants 
for the two days. Without taking a first place, Phil Somervell, from the 
Red Dragon Canoe Club fleet, near Philadelphia, won top honors in his 
Double Scotch. Phil was last year’s national champion. Warner Willcox, 
from Richmond County Y.C., Great Kills, 8.I., 1937 title winner, placed 
second. Third went to Edward Merrill, also of the Red Dragon Club and 
1938 national champ. 

Of the 105 starters in six classes at Stone Harbor, 61 were Comets. One 
first and two seconds gave the first sanctioned district championships held 
on Lake Seneca to Dr. John Copeland, champion of the Owasco Lake Y.C. 
fleet, Auburn, N. Y. Winning the opening and closing events gave second 
place to Dick Claver, of the Algonquin Y.C. Herb Sinnhoffer, of the Point 
Pleasant fleet, was third. 

The Geneva regatta was the first C.C.Y.R.A. sanctioned district cham- 
pionships and boats had to qualify through fleet eliminations. It was open 
only to Comets in the Central and Northern New York region. 

Alton O’Brien, from the Raritan Y.C., Perth Amboy, N. J., added fur- 
ther evidence to the worth of former national champions—he won the 
title in 19836—when his new Aquila II won the Huntington open. With 
Mrs. O’Brien as jib tender, they took two firsts and a second. Stanley 
Secora’s Milky Way, of Thames Y.C., New London, placed second, and 
third went to the local entry of Ed Gross and his Suds. 


p> Winning six straight races at the Great South Bay Race Week in August 
was the unusual record of Daniel Wynkoop, of the Babylon Y.C. fleet on 
Great South Bay. Wynkoop’s Duchess was never seriously threatened in 
any of the daily events. George P. Marshall’s Snix, from Bayshore Y.C., 
placed second and James Timpson’s TNT, of Cedarhurst Y.C., was third. 
The series was sailed in winds varying between 5 and 10 miles an hour. 


p> Newest Comet fleet chartered, the seventy-seventh to date, is located at 
Hawleyville, N. Y. Fleet captain is Eugene Seary and Henry Fowler is 
secretary. Jeff Nichols, forrser Raritan Bay sailor and veteran of the last 
midwinter regatta, is one of the organizers of the group. 


p> Alton O’Brien did not fare so well in the Lady Alice Trophy series which 
ended over the Labor Day week-end, off Princess Bay Y.C. Until the third 
and final race of the series, Aquila IJ was leading but a main halliard parted 
in the last race and Aquila dropped out. This mishap gave the trophy to 
Bill Maxwell’s Debonaire, from the Raritan Y.C. Third was Al Williams’ 
Osprey, from Princess Bay, and Julie Hummers and her sister Florence, also 
of the local club, placed fourth in their Flosis. 


> Fifty-one Comets competed in the Central New York Y.R.A. regatta, 
staged in August on Lake Keuka. Again Dr. John Copeland placed first 
in his Wee Star IT. A single point behind him was L. C. Robinson, also of 
the Owasco Y.C. fleet. The junior Comet division was captured by another 
Owasco sailor, Weir Stewart, Jr. He raced in the Vega. 


> Out of a total of 90 starters, in three classes, fifty-four Comets, a0- 
other record, were entered in the Greater Wildwood Y.C. regatta, sailed 
over the Labor Day week-end. Winner was Doug MeNitt’s Shadow, of the 
Raritan Y.C. fleet. Bill Stuempfig’s Spirit, from Ocean City Y.C., placed 
second. The local club instituted a new idea in regattas which certainly 
must have been a popular one: prizes were awarded skippers and crews 
of the first twenty Comets. The regatta also marked the finals of the South 
Jersey Y.R.A. championships which were won by Stuempfig. 
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- Gordon's has the Advantage : 
of Luong poatit and High 
Proof, 944°, 2. 


and BECAUSE.. 
Drinks Never Taste Thin with 
Gordon’s Gia 


100% Neutral Spirits 
Distilled from Grain a 





CoPr. 1941, Gordon's Dry Gin Co, Ld., Lind 









FROM SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
By Jesse L. Carr 


> Isadore Zellerbach died August 7th, 1941, having lived 75 years of 
useful and accomplished life. Not the least of his accomplishments was his 
help in founding the St. Francis Y.C., of San Francisco. His fine boat, the 
Janidore, to date remains on the Bay. 


> The Bear Boat Obstacle Classic, August 17th, was won by Koala, sailed 
by Joe McAleese. This remarkable test of seamanship, citizenship and both 
celestial and terrestrial navigation is remarkable in that the skipper and 
crew of each boat started at scratch from the bar with three Scotch and 
sodas and their bag of sails. Following consumption of the stimulant, they 
raced to their boats, which were moored together, rigged their gear, as- 
sembled their faculties, sailed the prescribed course and returned to the bar 
for three Scotch and sodas. The winner was a combination of skipper, boat 
and crew turning in the shortest elapsed time for the entire event. Arthur 
Farlow, skipper of Trigger, looked like a sure winner until one of his crew 
lost the crank for the main halliard winch overboard. Fortunately this was 
the only lost article and all boats finished with their entire complement of 
skippers and crew. 


> Bill Groesbeck reports the purchase of a new Matthews “40,” following 
sale of his Enchantress in the South. 


>» George Boardman announced the sale of a 33’ Richardson cruiser to 
Lewis Burnell, of the Oakland Y.C. She is powered with two Gray 6-91 
motors. 


> Priorities work hardships on yachtsmen as well as upon other people 
but the problem of obtaining ballast lead has been ingeniously solved by 
Dr. Edwin Bruck, who recently bought 2,200 pounds of used bullets from 
one of the local shooting galleries. He is having them cast into small pigs 
for use in his Farallone Clipper Fadeaway. 


p> The Santa Cruz-Capitola Race on September 2nd was won by Namsang, 
owned by Oscar Johnson. 

There were over thirty entries in the Santa Cruz Race and nearly all 
the boats finished, although some of them did not complete the course 
within the prescribed 48 hours. 


> John Rapp Company announces the sale of a 26’ semi-enclosed Chris- 
Craft cruiser to N. P: Youker, recently of Bartlesville, Oklahoma. The 
boat is powered with two 95 hp. Chris-Craft engines and has a speed of 33 
m.p.h. Mr. Youker will keep the boat in San Francisco. 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle 


p> The passing of the beautiful, clipper-bowed schooner Constellation is a 
deep loss to all yachtsmen who have visited Marblehead Harbor through 
the years. Ex-Commodore Herbert M. Sears, of the Eastern Y.C., has 
given his wrought iron, lofty two-sticker to the cause of National Defense 


‘| and this masterpiece of the late Edward Burgess will be broken up for 


her metal. She has’been on the roster of the Eastern Y.C. from 1889 to 
1941. One of her best records was made in 1892, when she was owned by 
Bayard Thayer. With Nat Watson of America’s Cup fame at the helm, 
she romped around the Cape from West Chop to Marblehead in 9 hours 
56 minutes 34 seconds. She was built at City Island in 1889. 


p> Lincoln Davis, Jr.’s, Roulette II, winner of the Roosevelt Bowl, added 
the Eastern Ladies’ Plate to a successful campaign in the 30-Square- 
Metres. The third race of the Eastern Plate series provided an unusual 
incident when a missing weather mark evoked Rule 10. Chairman John 
R. C. McBeath, of the Eastern’s race committee, sped the launch to the 
location of the missing marker, firing a gun, hoisting the code flag “R” 
and taking bearings with his marine observer. John 8. Lawrence’s Moose 
was nearest to the “mark” to win the race. The various owners, however, 
agreed on a resail on the basis that both the Roulette and Charles P. Curtis’ 
Ellen had overstood the jury mark. Davis came out a winner in the resail 
to take the silver. 


> The final interclub race of the season, sailed last month in a heavy north- 


wester, produced the microscopic margin of percentage in the Indian 
Class. Walter Hallett’s Tonto, of the South Boston Y.C., took the Indian 
title by two ten thousandths of a point from Paul Ryan’s Blue Cloud, 








sailed by Horatio “Dutch” Holland of the Squantum Y.C. Hallett has 





“DAMN THE 
TORPEDOES! 
FULL SPEED AHEAD” 


(Admiral David G. Farragut, U.S.N. 
Battle Mobile Bay — 1864) 


ADMIRAL 
FARRAGUT 
ACADEMY 


AMERICA’S FIRST 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
with NAVAL TRAINING 


% True to its namesake, 
Admiral Farragut Academy 
is going "Full speed ahead” 
with an expansion pro- 
gram to meet the increas- 
ing demand for military 
and naval training during 
the emergency. The Navy 
Department has approved 
the Academy as a Naval 
Reserve drill center under 
the Commandant of the 
Fourth Naval District. 


%& MORE THAN 50 former 
Farragut cadets are now 
enrolled as midshipmen at 
the U. S. Naval Academy 
while others are in at- 
tendance in more than 75 
other colleges and uni- 
versities. 


%* With its fleet of more 
than fifty boats ranging in 
size from a_ 110-foot 
Diesel powered subchaser 
to small sail and pulling 
boats, Farragut is in a po- 
sition to furnish nautical 
training second only to that 
of the U. S. Government. 


% Reservations now being 
received for 1942 Summer 
Camp and the 1942-43 
academic year. For cata- 
log write Rear Admiral 


S. S$. Robison, U.S.N. Re- 


tired, Superintendent, Box 
Y, Toms River, N. J. 
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MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO. 


J ILITJ CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


Designers & Builders of Custom Yachis 

















DOING their PART 
for DEFENSE 


Minesweepers — Sub Chasers— Coast seel!! Min 

Guard Cutters, etc., are equipped with "7, f 
Perko Marine Lights which play an important part in cu Ain * 
meeting the needs for fine Marine Lighting Eq let h 






























PERKO, altho in keeping pace with the Na- 
tion's needs, adheres to its long established 
reputation by not slighting the demands for 
Perko Products by Builders, Dealers, Own- 
ers, etc. 


HOT AIR CABIN HEATER ! 
Fig. 595—To use on any type stove, Gas, (sae “en 
Alcohol, Kerosene, or Coal. Will heat a —— - 

Cabin in a few minutes. Economical to 
operate. Reasonably Priced. 


PERKINS MARINE LAMP & HARDWARE CORP. 
1945 PITKIN AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y: 


























STILL LOOKS LIKE NEW 
after a full season afloat / 






On the Sea Since 1853 


at 
— MARINE FINISHES | 


C. A. WOOLSEY PAINT & COLOR CO.INC., NEW YORK,N.Y. 











THE PERFORMANCE BOATS OF TODAY! 
CLINKER BUILT by LYMAN 


Inboard Runabouts in 16, 18, 1914, 21 and 24-ft. sizes. 


Medium Speed Inboards in 15 and 17-ft. sizes. 
Outboard Runabouts in 11, 13 and 15-ft. sizes. 
REET 
i! OHIO 


Send for literature 


LYMAN BOAT WORKS Sixr 
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YACHTING 


now equalled George W. Wightman’s three-time record, having preyj. 
ously won the coveted plaque with Lark and Ace. 


> Willard Smith, young helmsman from the Wollaston Y.C., who had 
a good chance for the Quincy Challenge Cup until he picked up one of his 
crew who had gone overboard from the Adams Interclub defender Breezin 
Thru, won the interclub title in the mainsail Hustler Class. The old Lynn 
Y.C. had its slated interclub invitation race blown away by a northwest 
gale. This club has more than fourteen Hustlers and received some congo- 
lation when Hal Davis’ Hex won the interclub skippers’ series for the Henry 
Collins Trophy. 


> Francis (“Simmie”’) LeBlanc, of the Squantum Y.C., who borrowed a 
small Zenith Class mainsail to win the last race of the Adams Interclubs in 
a heavy breeze, has purchased Hosea D. White’s Peanut and officially 
joins the Adams Interclub Class. 


> The inability to find crews, due to the number of cruising yachtsmen 
in the Naval Reserve, cut the twentieth annual Jeffrey’s Ledge Race, 
under the colors of The Cruising Club of America, down to three starters, 
The usual strong wind conditions were present. Edward D. Kelley’s 
Tadpole, of Duxbury, won by three hours from Roarin’ Bessie. 


FROM THE SOUTHWEST CIRCUIT 
By E. G. Green 


p> Darby Metcalf, of Los Angeles Y.C., and his able crew, George Louns- 
berry, sailed the Snipe Satan to winning place in the ninth Snipe Interna- 
tionals on Eagle Mountain Lake, Fort Worth, Texas, September 5th to 7th. 
Metcalf repeated his win of last year, thus being the first skipper to hold 
top Snipe honors two seasons in succession. 

Twenty-seven fleet champions, from New York to California, competed 
in the 1941 series but it was California all the way. Second place went to 
Steve Bechtel, Jr., and his crew, Joe Pelich, Jr., of San Francisco, who also 
won first honors in the junior division. Ted Varalyay, also of Los Angeles, 
who placed second last year, made a close third this time, only two points 
behind Bechtel; his crew was Bob Walters. 

The rough weather during the races seemed to be much to the liking of 
the skippers from the West. 


> The Wichita Falls (Texas) S.C., is adding three new Lightnings to its 
fleet. O. O. Ross, club secretary, recently launched his No. 666, and Com- 
modore J. Lewis Foster will have his No. 777 in the water early this fall. 
The local Sea Scout ship will launch its new craft on Lake Wichita in 
connection with the dedication of a new aircraft mechanics’ training school 
at Sheppard Field. 


>» The Houston §.C. is one year old, has eleven members, sails Snipes at 
Seabrook, on Galveston Bay. Fleet Captain John O. Douglas boasts that 
skippers’ wives make the best crews! 


> The Oklahoma City unit of the U. 8S. Power Squadrons is crowding 
on all sail for another successful season. Officers are: Commander, J. W. 
Butler; vice commander, John Price; secretary-treasurer, Kenneth Wend- 
land. Thirty-eight members have enrolled in a new elementary piloting 
course, under the direction of C. M. Danley, U.S.N., of the local Navy re- 
cruiting office. The “old originals,’’ who completed that section last spring, 
are about to launch into the advanced course in navigation. 


> The Sequoyah Y.C., Tulsa, held its third annual invitational regatta 
on September 13th-14th, with Texas, Kansas, and Oklahoma boat clubs 
sending entries. 

Also on the program of that live organization was the third competition 
within the club for the W. G. Green Trophy for Snipes, held for two years 
by John T. Hayward. Coming up is the annual handicap series of races 
for the Dick Hart Trophy, held for the past four years by Lawrence Reed. 

The Sequoyah membership lists 61 active sailors and, in Tulsa, that 
means just what it says — sailors! 


> The Grand Lake Y.C., in far northwestern Colorado, “the highest boat 
club in the world,”’ is somewhat out of our territory but several south- 
western skippers maneuver their craft on that lofty (8,369 feet elevation) 
sailing water, so we name them here. O. K. Wetzel, Jr., of Oklahoma City, 
sailed his Class C inland scow Challenger to win the 1941 competition for 
the Colorado Cup, which dates back to 1902, with his sister, Mary Eliza- 
beth, and Charles Stueve as crew. Another Class C inland scow is owned 
and sailed there by Mrs. Ken Lydell, of Tulsa. Harvey P. Everest, of Okla- 
homa City, is vice commodore of the Grand Lake fleet and sails a Class E 
inland scow during the short season. 
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WHO KNOW 
MARINE ENGINES 
BEST... APPRECIATE 

/ 


KERMATH MOST / 


@ “A Kermath Always Runs" is 
more than a slogan—it is an express- 


- ion of that sought after reliability 


and service-tested design that differ- 
entiates one make of engine from 
another. It is this plus, if you please, 
which provides that adequate, 
dependable, wholly efficient source 
of power that spells bedrock satis- 
faction and homespun economy. 
You get both in a Kermath. 


KERMATH MFG. COMPANY 


5893 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











@ From small to highest 
horsepower ratings, Ker- 
math has a motor to fil 
your needs to a “T.” 


A Kermath Always Runs 


NEW YORK: BRUNS, KIMBALL & CO., FIFTH AVE. AT ISTH ST. @ BALTIMORE: THE MORTON 
& LOOSE CO., 10 W. EAGER STREET @ MIAMI: J. FRANK KNORR, INC., 528.4. W. SEVENTH 
AVENUE © LONG BRANCH, N. J.: WOOD BOAT WORKS @ BOSTON: THOS. T. PARKER, INC., 
$61 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE © PHILADELPHIA: W. E, GOCHENAUR MANUFACTURING CO., 
437=39ARCH ST. @ NEW ORLEANS: WAGNER MARINE SALES AND SERVICE CO., 231 N. CAR- 
ROLLTON AVE. @ CANADIAN FACTORY: 619 KING STREET, W., TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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WINTER STORAGE AND SERVICE 


35 MINUTE PARKWAY ROUTE 
FROM NEW YORK CITY 


Distributors: 
SCRIPPS MARINE ENGINES 


WAUKESHA HESSELMAN 
OIL ENGINES 


Sales and Service 





Make Your WINTER STORAGE 


Reservation Now ! 





30,000 Sq. Ft. Under Cover @ 100,000 Sq. Ft. in Yard 
FOUR MARINE RAILWAYS e SAFEST and MOST MODERN 
EQUIPMENT e COMPLETE SHIPYARD SERVICE 
Expert Marine Power Plant Engineers 


WM. EDGAR JOHN 
ant ASSOCIATES, Ju 


MILTON POINT RYE NEW YORK 





PHONE RYE 26 








YACHT BUILDERS and ENGINEERS ® Marine Railways — Repairs — Storage : 











Devoe Yacht Finishes 


Masterpieces of Paint Chemistry —Finishes 
You’ve Always Hoped for. Including: 


DEVOE YACHT WHITE 


© True white—won’t turn yellow 

¢ Color-fast—all season through 

¢ Stays bright—self-cleaning 

¢ Not discolored by harbor gases 

¢ Won’t check or crack; fewer burn-offs 

¢ Easy-working—quick-drying—con- 
sistently good performance 





HONG KONG SPAR VARNISH 


* Deep, mirror-like gloss 

¢ Won’t spot white or let wood weather 
black (less re-varnishing) 

¢ Tough surface—withstands excessive 
changes in temperature and continued 
water submersions 

* A pleasure to use...easy brushing, de- 


sired body, quick drying 





Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 


NEW YORK,N.Y. 











YACHTING 
NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 


By Jeff Davis 


> The season wound up with the Rhode Island Y.C. annual so called 
long distance race on September 7th. This race is gradually growing shorter; 
if the committee cuts much more off the course, we’ll have to drop that 
“long distance”’ title and call it something else. 

When the club first started the idea of winding up the racing activities 
on the Sunday after Labor Day several years ago, the course justified the 
“long distance”’ title for we sent the boats from the clubhouse, at Pay- 
tuxet (not Pawtucket, please; they’re near neighbors but not the same), 
around Brenton Reef Lightship. Then we shortened the course by sen 
them around Newton Rock bell, south of Conanicut Island, and that lasted 
for a couple of years. Then it was around Gould Island for three or four 
years and, this year, the bell buoy southeast of the southern end of 
Prudence Island was the outer mark and the course measured only 22.9 
nautical miles. 

There weren’t as many entries as in former years, and nobody ought to 
be puzzled by that; besides, it wasn’t just the sort of a day that would 
appeal very strongly to a skipper who had a tender boat, for it blew 
plenty, enough to put a pair of 30-Square-Metres down to their cabin 
trunks, blow out several sails and capsize a couple of small fry, to say 
nothing of the others that swamped. 

And, as old Captain Frand said on the way from the club to the office: 
“Tt’s the end of a perfect da — I mean season. They all came back so we 
didn’t have to wonder what had become of them.” 


> Despite all the drawbacks, it’s been a busy season, although most of 
the credit for it belongs to the small classes but, in a yachting center that 
depends at least 90 per cent on permanent residents instead of the summer 
population to build up the entry lists, up to 140 starts in a club regatta 
isn’t to be sneezed at. 

Besides a predicted log race, an overnight race to celebrate the Fourth 
of July, and the long distance race to end the season, a dozen clubs spon- 
sored regattas open to everybody who belonged to a club and had some- 
thing with sails — and harmony still prevails. And there have been s0 
many small groups racing regularly in their own back yards that it has 
been impossible to keep track of them. 


p> One of our Edgewood Y.C. juniors tossed his Beetle on a trailer and 
disappeared for a couple of days but came home with the Beetle Class 
prize in the New Bedford Y.C. Race Week, and a couple of Beetle experts 
from the Barrington Y.C. won the New England Beetle championship at 
Bass River. But it’s regrettable to announce that the crews, both juniors 
and women, who raced in the semi-finals at Sachem’s Head, were licked 
by the Connecticut crews and, consequently, Rhode Island had no repre- 
sentatives in either the Sears or Adams Trophy finals. 


p> At the Bristol Y.C., where they have fifteen of the Herreshoff 12)’ 
w.l. knockabouts and race every Wednesday and Saturday afternoon, 
Eautha Brown’s Haumara won the August Wednesday series and Am 
Leahy’s Papoose won the Saturday series. Putting the two series together 
to get a month’s record, Papoose tallied up seven more points than Hav 
mara. . . . And Elton Furlong’s Black Maria, the only boat in the Labor 
Day race around Prudence Island that wasn’t a member of the Bristol 
1214-Footer Association, won the Mrs. Paul C. Nicholson Trophy. 


> Is Bob Parsons lucky? You'll say no when you read that his auxiliary 
cutter Blue Peter was missing from her moorings on the morning of August 
12th and stayed missing for two weeks although Bob chartered a plane 
and went looking for her and the Coast Guard and Navy were also on the 
watch. One theory was that somebody who knew boats and wanted to get 
out of the country, possibly to meet some ship off the coast, had taken her 
and scuttled her when they met the ship. But Bob’s luck changed two days 
after the Coast Guard at Norfolk got word to look out for her when they 
picked her up off the Virginia Capes. Couple of deserters from Fort Getty, 
on Conanicut Island, had her. Still, if the Coast Guard from Boston and 
Newport and New London were looking for something that answered the 
description given by the police, “a 40’ cutter with a 60’ mainsail and 
auxiliary masts fore and aft,’’ no wonder they missed her. 


> Short Ends. . Take off your hats to this one. Down at East yt 
wich, Elisha Mitchell has sold George Northup the 24’ converted os 
Maude, built by Ben Davis at Providence in 1892. . Avery Seams, 
with Estrellita, won the Commodore Gidley Trophy i in a three-race series 
for Narragansett Bay Fleet Stars. . . . Fred Mason has bought the w 
cat boat Black Duck from Hiram Maxim and, with Young Fred and Bill 
Thurber, went to Haddam Cove to get her and sail her home. Fred 
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FLUORESCENT 
LIGHTING FOR BOATS 


A new and inexpensive means of supplying any 
boat with adequate lighting facilities ot much less 
battery drain. The SEA-PAL converter changes your 
boat's current to 110-volt A.C. Over three times as 
much light with no increase in electrical. power con- 
sumption. Other small 110-volt A. C. appliances may 


be used. Three sizes available —1 5-watt, $5Q00 


8-watt and 6-watt. Installation as low as 


12-WATT MARINE RADIOPHONE 


12-watt, three channel, ship-to-shore or ship-to-ship 
radiophone trans- 
mitter and receiver. 
Equipped with 
built-in loud- 
speaker, and hand- 
set. 50 to 300 
mile transmitting 
range — receiving 
range 200 to 300 
miles daytime—up 
to 1000 miles at 
night. Receiver tun- 
able 2000 to 3000 K.C. radiophone band — 550 to 
1600 K.C. broadcast band. Complete, with tubes (less 


crystals and installation) for 110-volt $] 4900 
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MARINE PRODUCTS 


SEA-PAL quality will be maintained and immediate 
delivery and service to consumers will be continued— 
subject only to Government needs on defense materials. 


Be prepared—keep yourself trained in Seamanship, 
Navigation and Boat Operation. Keep your boat up to 
“‘par’’ by equipping it with modern, up-to-date naviga- 
tion and operation equipment. 


DIRECTION FINDER RADIO 


Know your exact position at any time with a 3-way SEA-PAL 
Portable Direction Finder 
Radio. Accurate to 1° from 
‘Null’. Powerful 6-tube super- 
heterodyne receiver operates 
from self-contained 250- 
hour dry batteries or 110-volt 
A.C.-D.C. current supply. 535 
to 1600 K.C. broadcast band; 
190 to 410 K.C. beacon and 
airline weather report band. 
Cabinet finished in attractive 
waterproof brown stimulated 
leather, hardware heavy chrome- 
plated brass. Shipped com- 
plete with batteries and head- 


phones—ready for 
Operation. . . $6875 
Export Agents: Schwabach Export Corp. 
67 Broad St., New York City 
Ask your Dealer or write direct 


THE SEA-PAL RADIO CO. 
228 No. LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 
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PORTABLE 
MARINE RECEIVER 


“Mate” is truly a 
marine radio, hav- 
ing a coverage of 
2100 to 6700 K.C. 
on the radiophone 
band plus the 
standard broadcast 
band (535 to 1600 
K. C.). High fidelity 
tone and ample 
volume. Operates 
from any 110-volt 
A. C.-D. C. outlet or from its self-contained 300-hour 
batteries. Built-in loop antenna— 6-tube superheter- 
odyne — 6’ dynamic speaker. Attractive blue water- 
proof covering. External hardware brass, chrome 


plated. Complete with $5950 


batteries . 
POWER 
CHARGER PLANT 


Efficient battery 
charging unit for 
average marine pur- 
poses. Instant push- 
button starting. 
Charges four 6-volt 
batteries at one time. 
Air-cooled, automatic 
lubricated engine. 
30-ampere output. 
ss - 12-volt, 350-watt 
model, $64.50; 32-volt, 350-watt model, 

$74.50; 6-volt, 240-watt model. *" $5950 
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* NATIONAL DEFENSE * 





Forty-three vessels of. wood and steel, 60’ to 170’ in length, 
many from our own designs delivered and under construction, 
represent our participation in the National Defense program. 
The Luders-built boats here pictured were recently 


delivered to the Army and Navy. 


LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


REPAIRING 
CONNECTICUT 


BUILDERS 
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Visifor Over-Nifer Week-Ender 


Due to daily changes in costs, advance prices cannot be fixed. They will 
be quoted at time of order. 


THE QUICKER YOUR DECISION, THE MORE YOU WILL SAVE 


a ay ‘ley Abbott 


307 East 44th Street, New York City, MUrray Hill 4-5057 











Say “SANDS” 
ee e and be SURE! 


Marine Plumbing bearing the 
name “Sands” is manufactured 
exclusively by Wilcox-Critten- 
den. Be sure that you get the 
ORIGINAL “Sands” Quality 
Plumbing Fixtures—avoid im- 
itations — demand products 
identified by the TWO trade 
marks of “Sands” and “W-C.” 


Write today for FREE literature that will enable you 
to select genuine “Sands” fixtures for your boat. 





WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., INC. 
SANDS PLUMBING DIVISION 
10 South Main St., Middletown, Conn. 














wm = NIGHT on the water 


and no fear of FIRE 


Can anything be more removed from care than 
turning in after a day’s cruise? One and only 
one worry could remain — Fire. 
Today that fear, too, can be banished 100% 
with Lux-O-Matic fire protection — the only 
+ mechanical automatic system for boats that has 
been approved by Underwriters. 


Send for Free Brochure “‘Bon Voyage” 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
1015 West St., Bloomfield, N. J. 









| LUX FIRE PROTECTION 





CONSOLIDATED 
he Cfreatesl Ji ray Diachhias 


We salute the yachtsmen whose patronage - 
in the past has enabled us to play our 
present important role in National De- 
fense. Any of our facilities not required 
by the government are available to them. 


CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 
MORRIS HEIGHTS Siice [289 NEW YORK 











YACHTING 


a description of her in YacuT1NG several years ago and thought he’d like 
to own her. Now he does. Says he’s “right back where he started 35 years 
ago.” . . . The War Department has bought Dave Atwater’s Damari, 
III. Dozen years ago, before Dave owned her, mind you, she was one of 
the fastest of the 60’ “rummies” working out of Narragansett Bay. Now 
she’s a darned sweet motor-sailer. From law breaker to law enforcer. 
Some jump. . . . Stanley G. Cady, Ernest T. Scattergood, Charles §, 
Barningham, Arthur L. Wood and Walter D. Gardiner have been ap. 
pointed the nominating committee for the Edgewood Y.C. . . . Hoci, 
the 45’ Hand designed motor-sailer built by Palmer Scott in 1935 anq 
last owned by Anne J. Ashley, of South Dartmouth, has been sold by 
The Anchorage to Samuel B. Swann, of Barrington, who has renamed 
her Zwaan. . . . Dick Philbrick won the Capt. Allie Davis Trophy for 
Barrington Beetle novice skippers. . . . And Jack DeWolf, of the Bristol 
Y.C., has sold his 30’ auxiliary sloop Kestrel to John Corey and Milton 
Shaw. . . . Charles O. Bailey and Albert E. Grant, of Newport, have 
sold their 50’ twin screw Samarkand, built at Milford, Del., in 1928, to 
A. F. Rotelli and Sons of Providence. . . . K. H. Broadus, who planned 
to live aboard her in Pawtuxet Cove, bought the 44’ motor-sailer Salvager 
from Webster Knight. ‘The day after Broadus registered her at the custom 
house and started on his first trip in her to Galilee, at Point Jude, the 
Navy was trying to reach him at the Pawtuxet A.C., and in a hurry, He 
is an expert at something or other the Navy had use for and it looked asif, 
instead of spending a quiet winter between the boat and the club, he'd 
be back in the service. . . . Another new one in Rhode Island waters is the 
43’ fisherman type Lieutenant, recently bought by Commodore Herbert 
F. Smith and renamed Broadbill. She was built at Kennebunkport three 
years ago... . Carl E. Burnham, of Rumford, has bought the New 
Bedford 35 Althis from Fred G. Towle. 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


> One of the latest naval defense projects in Florida is the shore base 
at Key West for small patrol boats. This will serve the mosquito fleet op- 
erating in the Florida Straits. Barracks, radio station, warehouses and 
maintenance shops are under construction on Trumbo Island, not far from 
the Key West Y.C. In charge is Commander A. M. Steckel, U.S.N., re 
called to active duty from his home at Fort Lauderdale. It was Commander 
Steckel who was responsible for the Naval Reserve School operated by the 
Chicago Y.C. in 1917 and 1918 which trained enlisted men and started s 
number of fresh water sailors, including Bob Haynie and the writer, on the 
way to commissions. 


> Wartime restrictions have been strengthened in the Bahamas but wil 
not greatly inconvenience visiting boats. Regulations announced by the 
Governor and put into effect July 16th make it obligatory for all yachts to 
enter and leave the Colony only at ports of entry, which has been the prac- 
tice for several years. Such ports include Cat Cay, Bimini and, of course, 
Nassau. Masters must also furnish lists giving names and nationalities o 
crew and passengers, both on entering and leaving the Colony. The depar- 
ture lists must be in duplicate, with any change in personnel noted and the 
destination of the yacht stated. 


> The Miami unit of the U.S. Power Squadrons has elected George Peace, 
commander; Lee Goddard, lieutenant commander; Richard Goodhart and 
John Ward, lieutenants; and Harold Walker, secretary-treasurer. A new 
class, with 118 students, is just starting. Hugh M. Matheson, commodore 
of the Biscayne Bay Y.C., passed the examinations before starting north 
in the flagship Lihu in June. Carrying the club’s N 25 burgee from Cocontt 
Grove up to a latitude of 45° N, in Georgian Bay and Les Chenaux Islands, 
he is now cruising down the Mississippi on his way back to Florida. From 
New York on, he has been using an Elco “44,’’ a perfect size for locking 
through the Canadian waterways. 


> Labor Day brought plenty of racing on Florida’s west coast. Defeating 
auxiliaries from Sarasota and Tampa, Johnny Wilhelm’s 32’ yaw] Wandere, 
of the St. Petersburg Y.C., took the yearly race to Egmont Key and 

A. N. Munson’s Shalimar, from the same club, was second, and Ibs0? 
Linebaugh’s Suzanne, Tampa, third in the seven-boat fleet. At Clearwatel, 
Jack Murray took the Studebaker Trophy by forty seconds from T 
Kamensky and Jimmy Cochran, second and third, respectively. Don 
ran, winner of the Anclote Light Race two weeks earlier, stowed his Blu 
Nose II for the long trail to Fort Worth and the national championships 
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er. If you've had your heart set on owning one of the Owens pleasure cruisers " assembly line. Inside, it’s a beehive of activity as skilled workmen swarm over 

8. and then found that your dealer can't supply you right away, there’s a reason and under and inside of a flock of 42’ rescue boats, in various stages of con- 

sd . and the finest reason possible! The Owens production line is moving. struction for the United States Army Air Corps. They're installing twin Sterling 

* True, it's moving at a reduced tempo . . . fewer sleek pleasure craft are Petre! 200 h.p. motors; berths for wounded airmen; complete galleys; twin 

b sliding into the water . . . but they're being built. There will be Owens dispensaries; and other features called for in a quarter-million-dollar contract. 

cruisers available all through the coming year to buyers who are foresighted t 
. who place their orders early. Owens is proud and happy to be doing its bit in making America strong. 

for 

stol 

ton Paradoxically, this slow-down is the result of a speed-up order! But, we can still dream, can't we? Just drop a postcard into the mail for 

ave Owens’ Catalog Y-I5 . . . and plan now for the future. Address it to the 

to Today, an immense new plant stands next to the famous Owens 1,000-foot Owens Yacht Company, Dundalk, Baltimore, Md. 
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Fluorescent Lighting Systems SMOKED TURKEY i 
rth or boats 
ts OUR SMOKED TURKEYS | 
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- ARE SEA-GOING BIRDS | 
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epal- N° MATTER how small your boat i 
d the or how large your party, de- 
lightful, original, farm smoked be Fes” Farm 
PINESBRIDGE turkey should be in wrrete House gti i 
- your galley on every cruise you Route than } j 
: a * You can have more and better light, and reduce battery ee Comes to you ready-to-eat 1 aan » Ossining, — 
odore drain at least one-half, with Electronic’s new fluorescent wa 8 be served as a snack, a ed mal Pine leis Y an Orig. 
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a ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES, INC. - Dozens of yachtsmen now 
yoking Marine Division, 122 West New York Street, Indianapolis, Indiana ee this distingu ished 
delicacy to the delight of 
their guests. Birds weigh 
oating 7 to 16 pounds. $1.35 per 
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MARBLEHEAD 


REG. U. & PATENT OFFKE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


“Best Cruising and Racing Paint on the Market!" — Kelvin- White Co. 
Selected for Mecaisauas Yawls at Annapolis 
Emerald Green — Light Green — Bright Red — Cream White 
Most Powerful Preventive of Marine Growth, Barnacles and Teredos 
All First Class Dealers and Yacht Yards 


Specified by the foremost naval architects: W. Starling John G. Alden, Frank C. Paine, 
Cox & Stevens, J. low, & and many others 
NON-ANTI-FOULING HARD-FINISH RACING GREEN 
FOR TOPSIDES: —Semi and High Gloss Yacht White — High Gloss Black, 
Gray, Bright Red. Flat Paints for Undercoats 


STEARNS-McK AY MFG. CO., Marblehead, Mass., U.S.A. 














PETERSON BOAT WoRKS 
STURGEON BAY, WISCONSIN 
Designers and Builders All Types of Boats 


No time to write effective ads 
JUST GREETINGS 


Thanks for your patronage when we had time to build the finest 
yachts for your recreation and pleasure. 

We cannot serve you individually now, but are building a de- 
fense fleet to protect your waters for cruising when this emergency 
is over. At that time we shall again solicit your orders for high- 
class, custom-built cruisers of all types. 


Frep J. PETERSON, Prop. 























KNUTE 20’ SPEED CRUISER — $1250 COMPLETE 


Fast, seaworthy, smooth en built of durable waterproof plywood (same material as used on 
latest navy high-speed torpedo boats), with oak frames, keel and chines. Everdur screws. Philip- 
pine mahogany trim. Besutifully curved topsides and tumble home. Sleeps two. Over 30 m.p f. 
with 95 h.p. rubber mounted marine motor. 


Plans for amateurs. Also larger models 26’-30’, and up. Also 23’ auxiliary sailboat. 
ALEXANDER KNUTE BOAT WORKS 


31-02 120th Street, College Point, Long Island, N. Y. Phone: Flushing 3-8895 
New York Office: 239 E. 49nd Street. Phone: MUrray Hill 2-6968 

















YACHTING 


Big Bayou’s west coast handicap for the Propeller Club Trophy was again 
won by Harvey Parke’s Cyanide, of the home fleet, while his clubmate 
Harry Shipley’s Tom Boy beat Furman Whittacre’s Yankee Doodle, from 
Tampa. 


p> Again, Charles de Cardenas, of the Habana Y.C., and his Kurush J I, 
won the Star fleet championship and went to the Internationals in Califor. 
nia. The runner up, Menjuly, sailed by Clemente Inclan and Sefiorita Julita 
Muniz, took the Rasco Trophy in the Miramar Y.C. series, with Nestor 
Carrillo’s Stardust second. Leading the cruising boats in the race from Caba.- 
nas, was Dr. Alberto Inclan’s Shanghay Lady. Fili Sanchez finished second 
in his newly purchased Pollux. Sanchez also won the runabout handicap 
event in the motor boat regatta while Sefiora Raul Godoy surprised the 
gallery by finishing first of the outboards. 


> Though it is strictly a salt water trip, the first entry for the A.P.B.A. 
second annual Southward Ho cruise comes from H. E. Birtch, of the Cleve. 
land Y.C., on Lake Erie, who has signed up his Grace B. III. And the 
second entry is the Chris-Craft owned by Dr. Paul A. Davis, of Akron, 
The cruise, which leaves New York October 15th, will take five weeks to 
reach Miami down the Inland waterway. 


> The American Association of Port Authorities and the Atlantic Deeper 
Waterways Association are both to hold their annual conventions in Miami 
the first week in Novetnber. 


SOUND WAVES 


By Lee Scuppers 


p> An entente cordiale between monkey wrench sailors and those who do 
their yachting with wind — when they can get it — is‘being promoted by 
the Westchester Power Squadron under the leadership of its commander, 
Harold A. Baker, a motor boater, and its treasurer, James W. Benfield, 
a devotee of canvas as a means of propulsion. 

To further their aim of “building up mutual respect and better under- 
standing” between the two clans, Messrs. Baker and Benfield have ar- 
ranged a series of free lectures on sailing and sail boats in combination 
with the regular elementary piloting course conducted by the Squadron 
at the Albert Leonard High School, in New Rochelle. 

Diplomatically, they have arranged to have the sailing lectures at 7:30 
and the piloting instruction at 8:30. One supposes that this was done to 
make it possible for the die-hards in each group to arrive late enough, or 
depart early enough, to miss the benighted disciples of the rival faction. 

The faculty assembled for the lecture series, which began on September 
30th and will run weekly through December 2nd, includes an impressive 
array of experts in the theory and practice of doing this and that afloat. 
Among them are Theodore S. Clark, retired undefeated champion of the 
Victory and “S” Classes; Gordon (Whispering) Raymond, who is listed 
modestly as an expert on triangular course and ocean racing; C. Stanley 
Ogilvy, editor of the Y.R.A. Telltale (adv.); Ernest A. Ratsey, who will 
talk about — you guessed it — sails, and Yacutine’s own Alf Loomis, 
whose many and diverse talents so confused the program maker that he was 
ticketed merely as an “Illustrated Lecturer.’’ Make your own gags. 


> Manhasset Bay Y.C. ninth annual fall race series, held from Wednes- 
day through Saturday after Labor Day, brought out an average of 70 
starters for the three days in which the fleet made harbor starts and 
finishes and a fine turnout of 134 on wind-up day, which also was a Y.R.A. 
championship date. 

Three of the winning skippers were Manhasset entries. Bud Moxham, 
with a third and three firsts, including one on the last day, won the Inter- 
national Class with Maid of Honour; Howard Seymour’s consistent pet- 
formances with Mutiny gave him the Atlantic title by a point over Bobby 
Mosbacher, who won three straight with Rhapsody after taking a thirteenth 
on opening day; and Glenn McNary, a newcomer to the class, won in the 
Victory Class with three firsts and a third. McNary also earned the E. P. 
Alker Memorial Trophy for the Manhasset Bay skipper making the high- 
est percentage in any class in which three home club boats competed. 

Other winners were Sonsie, in the Interclubs; Spirit, another three out 
of four winner, in the Stars; Spanker II in the Meteors; Star Dust in the 
Comets; Chrysalis in the Handicap Class; Felicity in Class S and Typhoon 
in the Manhasset Bay One-Designs. 


> Westhampton’s younger sailing element did itself proud this summet. 
Crews from the yacht squadron on Moriches Bay won the Great South 
Bay junior and midget championships and were runners-up for the wom 
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CASEY BOATS for 1942—Our Tried and 


39-foot 


36-foot 


Yawl J /i\ 
















We have tried and tested our new de- 
signs for 1942 and they have proven 
very successful. In the New Bedford 


31-foot cruising cutters won first; in the 
Off Soundings race, the yawl ‘Soera- 
baja” won in her class. Major Casey, 
in his “Lazy Lass II,"" one of our stock 
45-foot yawls won first in the ocean 
race around the Vineyard, Class B, 
with a margin of over four hours. A 
week later at Nantucket, the same boat 
took second in the Saturday regatta 
and first in the 70-mile Nantucket 
Lightship race. 
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Proven Line 


4 5 -foot x 
Yawl 



































39-foot 
Arrangement 














SERVICE AND STORAGE 


We have one of the largest service yards on the coast. Our ample crew of skilled 
men, and our ways which can handle up to 500 tons, are always ready to serve the 
yachtsman. Besides our large steel storesheds, we now have one of the best basins 
for wet storage on the coast—entirely enclosed except for its narrow entrance passage. 








All models can be had with keel or centerboard, or with cutter rig = 
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Fairhaven, Massachusetts 


INC. 





en’s title. Then the junior crew set a new high for South Bay entries in the 
Sears Cup competition by finishing that red hot series only four points 
out of first place. 


> A regatta to end all regattas will be held at Larchmont on October 5th. 
It will be the fourth annual race committee racing championship, with 
clubs all over the Sound sending their waxworks to Larchmont to see if 
they can sail races any better than they can run them. A feature of the 
occasion will be the presentation to some réd-eared chairman of the boner 
prize, symbol of the season’s outstanding race committee error. Send your 
nomination to Alex P. Gest, Larchmont Y.C. Entries close October 4th. 


> Rope Yarns . . . If for no other reason, Seawanhaka’s August 30th re- 
gatta was notable because it saw Reggie Corwin, the expert spinnaker setter 
aboard the Atlantic sloop Rosie, go overboard most ignominiously. . . . 
Young Bill Stewart’s idea of having yachtsmen raise funds for the U.S.O. 
by competing in a special regatta, paying entry fees therefor and then con- 
tributing the cash to the beneficiary, worked out well. Yachtsmen from 
Seawanhaka, Fort Hill and Cold Spring raised $267 this way and the take 
would have been much higher had it not blown so hard that day as to 
make it unhealthy for small boats. . . . Freddy Nichols, who has been 
trying for lo! these fifteen years to win a Seawanhaka-Stratford Shoals 
overnight race, finally hit the jackpot on August 31st with the Victory 
Class sloop Flapper which Bayard Litchfield left at her mooring when he 
bought Gilbert Colgate’s Nichevo III and went into the Atlantics. . . . 
Manhasset turned out a fine fleet of fourteen cruising yachts for its second 
annual Corey Trophy Race on September 6th and former commodore 
Egbert Moxham’s 63’ cutter Orient, scratch boat, won again. The 38-year- 
old Lawley yawl Ingegerd was second. . . . Russell B. Corey has sold his 
46’ schooner Vanda to the Chesapeake and is about to acquire a larger two- 
sticker from John-of-Boston. . . . Jay Topping, the Point 0’ Woods 
admiral, won the Queen of the Bay Race with Hurricane at Bellport on 
Labor Day, only to discover that the Queen of the Bay Cup is no more. 
8. & S. sold the 77’ twin screw power yacht Linwood to Alfred Epstein, of 
Detroit, for J. R. Schalk, of New York. . . . The Sachem’s Head fleet 
of Manchester One-Designs, revived to nine this summer, has six addi- 
tions promised for next year... . Edwin H. Fisher’s Caramba, of Sa- 
chem’s Head, won the E.C.Y.R.A. Zip Class title by defeating Miss Marian 
Andrews’ Chipmunk in the sail-off of their tie in the final series. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By “Bugeye Bill” 


> Johnson Grymes, skipper of the New York “32” Folly and member 
of the Chesapeake Bay Y.C., retained for his club the Poker Bowl trophy 
which goes each year to the boat making the best corrected time in the 
Gibson Island-to-Oxford race, a feature of the combined races of the 
C.B.Y.C. and the Tred Avon Y.C., held in August. Folly, ably skippered by 
her owner, turned in the best performance of the fleet that included some of 
the Bay’s best boats and skippers. Two other important C.B.Y.C. events 
that week-end found trophies leaving the Bay country. Horace Brown’s 
Blue Stardust, a Star from the Ocean City (N. J.) fleet, won the Sir Thomas 
Lipton series, while Robert Lippincott, of Riverton, N. J., went away with 
the Gaetina Bowl for the Comet series. 

The Tred Avon Y.C. races found nearly a hundred small boats in eight 
classes competing over two days of the week-end. Series winners were: 
Dick Hartge’s Chesapeake, Galesville, Md., 20-foot Division I; Prentice 
Edrington’s Lady Avon, Washington, 20-foot Division II; Edward Wol- 
cott’s Night Wind, Norfolk, Hampton One-Design; Paul Torek’s Fusty, 
Oxford, Scrappy Cats; Barclay Trippe’s Star Baby II, Easton, Comet 
Class; George Dankers’ Cats-Paw, Washington, Penguin senior division; 
Nancy and Susan Norton-Taylor’s Tidbit, Oxford, Penguin junior division; 
and Bill Myers in Osopeachee, Oxford, Star crew race. 


> The annual Cedar Point race, sponsored by Gibson Island Y.S., will 
go down on the records as the most interesting long-distance race staged 
on the Bay in many years. To begin with, there were 35 starters which, as 
far as veteran skippers can recall, stands as a record for a Bay cruising race. 
Second, there was a wide variety of wind, from a fresh southerly which dis- 
masted two boats to flat calms which had several boats hovering at the 
finish line for hours. And, third, the Naval Academy ketch Vamarie went 
aground within sight of the finish, to lose out on the Whiting Trophy 
awarded to the first boat to finish. 

The fleet was off to a good start in the fresh south wind and the majority 
of the boats carried only working sails through the afternoon and evening. 
Vamarie and Highland Light, another Academy entry, went into an early 
lead. The wind worked around into the southwest and before midnight was 
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May the order “ABANDON SHIP” never be required 


BUT in the event of such an emergency we sincerely hope that our 
conscientious attention to detail will result in the saving of many lives. 


WE ARE PROUD OF OUR RESPONSIBILITY 
AND CONTRIBUTION TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 


PRIME CONTRACTORS, we are anxious to assist you with your “small boat’ requirements 




















The 
1942 WILEY 
Metor Sailer 
ars: 62" 6” x 4.0", 
A proven design. 
Two cabins, deck- 
house, two lavatories, 
shower, spacious gal- 
ley, generous stow- 
age. Engineroom with 

» full headroom. 600 
mile cruising radius. 








RALPH WILEY — Oxford, Maryland 











VALSPAR 2 
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@ VARNISHES 
e ENAMELS 


Are playing their part in National Defense 








VALENTINE & COMPANY, Inc., 11 E. 36th St., New York City 











STADEL & JENKINS 


YACHT YARD 


Designers and Builders of Fine Cruising Boats 
Hauling, Storage and Marine Hardware 


East Bank of Fivemile River 


Rowayton, Conn. 

















YACHTING 


blowing quite strong. It continued into the west to give the fleet a reach to 
Cedar Point, off the mouth of the Patuxtent River, and a broad reach back 
up the Bay. By sun-up, the wind had dropped to a whisper and the leaders 
had to buck a foul tide. 


John Markell’s Lone Star, in the racing division, was first boat to com- © 


plete the course, thus taking the Whiting prize. To W. L. Hendrickson’s 
Restless went the Chesapeake Bay Cruising Cup for the best corrected 
time in the cruising division. Bill Sneeringer’s Rebel took the Leiv Eiriksson 
Trophy for best corrected time in the racing division. Class A winner wag 
Highland Light and Class B went to the Academy yawl Intrepid. Restless 
won in Class C, which division alone had 13 starters. 


p> Asmall but choice fleet of small boats turned out for the Rappahannock 
River Y.C. regatta, staged off Irvington, Va., late in August. Winners were 
Leslie Thompson’s Lady Jane, of Norfolk, Hamptons; Jack Reckord’s 
Mye Own, Sparrows Point Y.C., Snipes; Harry Tappan’s Crescent, Norfolk, 
Moths; W. H. Schwarazschild’s Susi, Urbanna Y.C., Winabouts; and J. B, 
Hurley’s Jeff, Urbanna, 20-foot and under knockabouts. 


p> The same week-end, on the upper Severn River, a record fleet of 100 
boats in 10 classes competed in the Indian Landing B.C. annual regatta. 
Winds were light both days, forcing the race committee to signal shortened 
courses for the smaller classes. 

Sam Foster’s Bounce, Annapolis Y.C., was winner in the fast class of 
Division I 20-footers, followed by Jack Zimmer’s Babs, West River S.C, 
Other winners included Cliff Jones’ Fil-Kay, West River, Division II 20- 
footers; Jack Jackson’s Bo-Jac, Annapolis, Hamptons; Clarke Daniel’s 
Robert E. Lee, Washington, Comets; Dick Bartlett’s Vim, Severna Park, 
National One-Designs; Robert Reeves’ Nebo, Severna Park, Severn One- 
designs; Robert Fisher’s Bob-Ric, Baltimore, Snipes; Robert Ray’s Duchess, 
Fairhaven §.C., 17-foot Class; Walter Lawson’s Potlatch, Washington, 
Penguins; and Edward Kramer’s Dit, Annapolis, Moths. 


> George Schrafft’s Chrissie IV, of Westbury, N. Y., won both heats of 
the 225-cubic-inch hydroplane class to feature the annual Solomons Island 
Y.C. regatta in August. Tommy Glennon, of West Chester, Pa., and Jack 
Thurston, of Richmond, tied for second place. The Division II 225 hydro- 
planes was won by Jerome Waltjen’s Wasp, of Baltimore, while W. Earle 
Orem, of Cambridge, Md., took the Pacific One-Design Class. Orem for- 
merly raced in the 225 Class. Jack Hyde’s Gypsy Lass, from Washington, 
took the 135-cubic-inch hydroplane division. 

Power races were preceded by two sail boat races. Henry Brylawski’s 
Comet Nimbus won in that class, while Francis Lore’s Sailalong, of Solo- 
mons, led an assorted fleet of knockabouts to win in the free-for-all for boats 
under 30 feet. 


> Chrissie IV returned to the Bay two weeks later to annex the hydroplane 
prize in the third annual Baltimore Y.C. regatta, held on the Middle River. 
Bill Bourne, of Larchmont, N. Y., was second, while veteran Jack Cooper, 
of Kansas City, placed third. Waltjen again repeated in Division II 
“225’s.’”’ Other winners in the regatta which was featured by an assault on 
speed marks included: 

Betty Defibaugh’s Maggie IV, Wilmington, Pacific One-Designs; Henry 
Davis’ Eight Ball III, Granogue, Del., 135 hydroplanes; Cooper’s Tops 
Pup, 91 hydroplanes; Jack Bramble’s Pep IV, Baltimore, unlimited dis- 
placement runabouts; and Barclay Stevenson’s Babe, Torresdale, Pa., 
Class D racing runabouts. 


> While the Bay’s Twenty-Foot Class Y.R.A. has yet to stage a champion- 
ship regatta, the appearance on one starting line of 22 Division I 20-footers 
in the annual West River S.C. regatta over Labor Day assured a fleet of 
championship caliber. The series was won by Dick Hartge, Galesville skip- 
per whose designing talent went into a majority of the 20-footers competing 
that week-end. Tied for second place were Jack Zimmer’s Babs and Carl 
Bordley’s Carlsark, from across the Bay at Chestertown. Zimmer, because 
he had beaten Bordley two out of three races, won the deadlock. 

Other series winners among the 80 starters were Cliff Jones’ Fil-Kay, 
Division II 20-footers; Emil Hartge’s Hawk, West River, Albatross Class; 
Jack Martin’s Martingale, Annapolis, Hamptons; Ernest Covert’s Scandal, 
Washington, Comets; Billy Hartge’s Aloha, West River, 16-foot Class; 
Walter Lawson’s Potlatch, Penguins; and Charles Smith’s I’ll-B-There, 
Annapolis, Moths. 
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POWER FOR AMERICA! 


Mack Mariner engines like this Model 605-Y are filling a vital need 
in the National Defense Program. 
‘they provide the lowest possible fuel cost. Mack Manufacturing 
Corporation. Marine Engine Division, Long Island City, N.Y. 


Compact, smokeless, vibrationless, 





DIESEL MARINE POWER 


MAKERS OF WORLD-FAMOUS GASOLINE AND DIESEL TRUCKS, BUSES, FIRE APPARATUS AND MARINE ENGINES 








PROPER 
“HAUL OUT" 
PROTECTION 














NECESSARY NOW! 


OUCH up worn and bruised 

spots and old surfaces now. 
You may save yourself the 
time, trouble and expense of 
taking the surface right down 
to the bare wood or canvas 
next spring. 


Write us for full details on care 
and maintenance over the haul 
out period. 


* 
EDWARD SMITH & CO.., INC. 


Marine Finishes Exclusively 
11 East 36th Street New York City 
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SEABROOK YACHT CORPORATION 





WET STORAGE BUILDERS 
250-TON MARINE RAILWAY 15-TON DERRICK 
MARINE SUPPLIES REPAIRS 


Although our plant is now building 110’ Submarine 
Chasers and 36’ Aircraft Rescue Boats for the U. S. 
Navy, we have sufficient capacity and craftsmen 
available for yacht or commercial construction. 


SEABROOK YACHT CORPORATION 


Seabrook, Texas 








DEPARTURE 


Designed.by 
JOHN G. ALDEN 
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“ALLONS,” THEO. H. CLARK 
Winner 1939 and 1940 


Season Championships “S” Class Long Island 


Sound. Larchmont Race Week, six firsts, six 


races; Manhasset Bay Week, three races, 
three firsts. An unbeatable record. 


From Newfoundland to Peru... From 
Coast to Coast....In far away New 
Zealand and Australia....In fleet 
Championships, in Sectional Cham- 
pionships.... Yes, even in Interna- 
tional Championships our sails have 
proven that extra power — the power 
that wins—that can be built into 
racing sails. We are justly proud of our 
long list. . . . of Stars, Comets, Snipes, 
“S” Class and larger Yachts . . . whose 
owners consistently reorder Larsen Sails 
for their top rank racing craft. 


LOUIS J. LARSEN 
Yacht Sailmaker 
50 Warren Street, New York, N. Y. 














Alden 
COASTWISE 
CRUISER © 





36’ x 26’ x 9/ 9" x 5’ 4” 
Ratsey sails. Sleepsfour comfortably. Large 


double stateroom forward. Full width 
galley aft. 4-cylinder Gray Motor. 


$5500 


This is the only Coastwise Cruiser left and 
cannot be duplicated at the above price. 


JOHN G. ALDEN 


131 State St., Boston 


SOUTHEASTERN MASSACHUSETTS WHIFFS 
By William U. Swan 


> Foundations for pleasure boating in 1942, both sail and motor, were 


laid by a majority of the fifty-odd clubs in this district before ringing 
down the 1941 curtain. Included were orders for new craft, racing and 


| cruising; agreement on dates for a number of annual events; and elections 


in those clubs whose membership is widely scattered. Officers of the South- 


| ern Massachusetts Y.R.A. will meet in January to pass on the suggested 


fixtures, which now include nearly a dozen. 


p> Early orders for new boats included two 35’ auxiliaries which Carl 
Beetle will build for Isaac Dawson, of New Bedford, and Frederick Towle, 
of Pawtucket, R. I. These are to take the place of earlier craft, the former’s 
Nighthawk and the latter’s Gosling, which have gone to Manhasset. Casey 
is planning to turn out several auxiliaries, probably a Lazy Lass III in 
view of the success of this year’s production, while the Cape Cod Ship- 
building Co. is offering a new Hunt double-ender class, a ‘‘210,” the first 
one of which won her initial race in August. Many builders, including 
Peirce & Kilburn, Casey, and small yards on the Cape, are turning out 
commercial boats and several are working overtime on government 
contracts. 


p> The fleet that sailed in the New Bedford Y.C. twentieth Race Week, a 
three-day affair in mid-August, averaged well up to a hundred craft each 
day, a decline of less than 15 per cent from previous years. Nearly all the 
Bay clubs were represented, as well as several Narragansett organizations. 
Nearly seventy Beetle cats started in two divisions, with honors going to 
Sea Pup, owned by John Nickerson, of the Edgewood (R. I.) Y.C., and Pip 
Squeak, by Henry Nicholson, of the home club. Commodore A. Russell 
Pierce, Jr., in Skip, won the Herreshoff Class S series while the first prize 
in the Herreshoff ‘‘12’s” went to Hard Tack, owned by Miss Sally Bullard. 
In the cruising class, the New Bedford 35-footer Tropic Bird, owned by 


Otis Stanton, of Englewood, N. J., took the series trophy. 


> Four district title events were run off in August, the competing clubs 
and winning skippers being as follows: 

Junior series for the Cumming Cup: Vineyard Haven, Stage Harbor, 
Woods Hole, Wenaumet Bluffs, Buzzards, Nantucket, Edgartown, Wianno 
and Chapaquoit. Won by John M. Mills, Scarsdale, N. Y., Vineyard Haven 
Y.C. 

Women’s races for the Prosser Cup: Edgartown, Vineyard Haven, New 
Bedford, Woods Hole, Cotuit, Quissett, Wianno and Stage Harbor. Won by 
Miss Virginia Weston, Newton, Mass., Edgartown Y.C. 

S.M.Y.R.A. Class (Cape Cod knockabouts): Woods Hole, Chapaquoit, 
Lewis Bay, Bass River, Menauhant, Waquoit and Hyannis. Won by Miss 
Frances Cahoon, Woods Hole, Woods Hole Y.C. 

Beetle Cats: Barrington and Edgewood, R. I., and Duxbury, Barnstable, 
New Bedford, Bass River, Chapaquoit and Angelica. Boys’ division, won 
by Alexander McCullock, Barrington Y.C.; girls’ division, won by Miss 
Sally Danner, Duxbury Y.C. 


> Zephyrs. .. . Completion of the hurricane repairs at Menemsha 
Bight by the dedication of a dock in memory of Rodney Dutcher, a Wash- 
ington newspaperman, who initiated a public improvement project for 
fishermen and yachtsmen. . . . The big fleet that streamed continually 
into Nantucket, the largest in the history of the largest yacht club in New 
England: . . . The towering masts of E. W. Clucas’ handsome yawl 
Manxman and George Lauder’s attractive sloop Windward, the tallest 
masted yachts on the coast, both of which made Edgartown their cruising 
base. . . . Elation of Cohasset in qualifying a crew for the National 
Women’s Championships in which the club has been represented in fifteen 
of the eighteen competitions, and has won ten. . . . Success of the Stage 
Harbor Y.C. youngsters in winning a majority of their eight team matches 
with Pleon, Stone Horse, Bass River, Chatham and Wellfleet... . An- 
nouncement that harbor improvements, mainly to benefit yachting, will 
be instituted during the winter at Vineyard Haven, Harwich Port, Chat- 
ham Port, Wellfleet, Woods Hole and Hyannis. 








In New York, 545 Fifth Ave. 
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= Popular 


KELVIN-WHITE 
5-INCH 
SPHERICAL COMPASS 


HAS BEEN SELECTED FOR THE 


U. S. NAVY PATROL 
TORPEDO BOATS 
and for the 
CRASH AND 
RESCUE BOATS 


Photo-Electric 
Automatic Steerers 


Ship-to-Shore Radiophones — Radio Direc- 
tion Finders — Compasses — Binnacles — 
All navigational equipment. 


Send for Free Circulars 
KELVIN-WHITE CO. 


90 STATE STREET, BOSTON 
38 WATER STREET, NEW YORK 

















Jor 
Greatest Driving Power, 
Strength and Durability 





Specify 
IMPORTED EGYPTIAN 
COTTON YACHT DUCK 


Made in England 


SOLD THROUGH SAILMAKERS ONLY 


a & 
DE GRAUW, AYMAR & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1827 
35-36 South St., New York, N. Y. 
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THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 


By John G. Robinson 


p Racing and cruising boats of the South Shore enjoyed some particu- 
larly fine racing during the last two weeks of August and the first fort- 
night in September. The South Shore regatta at Vermilion, O., August 
16th-17th, drew a fine fleet of boats from almost every port on Lake Erie. 
Commodore Alex Winton, of the Cleveland Y.C., won the feature event of 
the regatta, the R Class race, with his Puffin; Al Wakefield won in the 
Star Class; Ray Watts the National One-Design; Dick Newpher the Inter- 
lakes; Bob Kromer the Comets and Bob Overbeke in the Universals. 

On the night of August 22nd, the Mentor Harbor Y.C. and the Erie Y.C. 
staged the Inter-State race from Mentor Harbor to Erie. Enigma, Ken 
Eckert’s big yawl, was the winner over a field of ten starters. 

Bob Timken’s big cutter Kitty Hawk won the Old Timer’s race from 
Rondeau, Ont., to Cleveland, on August 24th and, the following week end, 
took the Hommel Trophy race from Rocky River to Put-in-Bay. This has 
been a Kitty Hawk year. 


> Commodore Alexander Winton, Jr., of the Cleveland Yachting Club, 
has had a most successful year to date. He cleaned up the Class R cham- 
pionship of the club this summer, then went to Put-in-Bay and tied for 
the Inter-Lake Class R title, won at Vermilion, came home and won the 
sail-off for the Inter-Lake title with Al Edgerton, then went to Chicago 
with his crew and won the Class R Invitation Series, taking four firsts 
and a second in five heats against Edward W. Schnabel, representing the 
Lake Michigan fleet, and Kendall B. Castle, of Rochester, N. Y., repre- 
senting Lake Ontario. Commodore Winton was the skipper, with Louis 
Pettit handling the light canvas and Lee Wilson, Robert Woods, Kenneth 
Newell and Jimmy Van Dorn alternating as crew. 


> Rear Commodore Lester Sears, of the Mentor Harbor Y.C., has bought 
the Rhodes ‘‘27”” Norbador from R. F. Benzinger, of the Erie Y.C., and has 
renamed her Lady Ruth II. In the Inter-State long distance race from 
Mentor Harbor to Erie, he took a third, racing against some of the best 
auxiliary cruisers on the lake. 


> The Edgewater Y.C. fleet has taken over the new small boat yacht 
basin at Edgewater Park, Cleveland, and catwalks have been put in to 
take care of the boats for the rest of the season. The city engineers are 
planning another bulkhead inside the present breakwater but to date 
haven’t made a start on construction. 


> The Akron Junior Chamber of Commerce held a highly successful re- 
gatta at Turkey Foot Lake, August 24th, and attracted a large number of 
entries from Cleveland sailors. Newton D. Baker, III, of the Mentor Har- 
bor Y.C., won the Snipe event. 


> Bill Froning, of the Lakeside Y.C., has taken delivery of a new Lyman 
18-foot Utility runabout which he has named Nancy Beth. The new boat 
1s powered with a Gray Six-103 and is quite fast. 


> That it’s a mighty difficult thing to arrange a satisfactory method of 
handicapping sail boats was demonstrated in the Hommel Trophy Race, 
September 7th, from Rocky River to Waterworks Crib and return. With 

andicaps arranged under the Universal rating rule and with fluky breezes 
Prevailing, it was a procession for the Stars which captured the first five 
Positions, Harold Thompson’s Gladstar leading the parade. Al Edgerton’s 
Robin, one of the fastest Class R sloops on the lake, was sixth. 


> Hank Cowgills, of the Sandusky S.C., is doing well with his Interlake 

Sloop. The boat isn’t new to Sandusky Bay for she’s the former Eliza B, 

once owned by Pearson Browne of Mentor Harbor. She was washed ashore 

during a gale at Put in Bay and a couple of planks stove in. Browne sold 

the boat to Cowgills who took her home to Sandusky and now she’s as 
as new — and still winning races. 
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WATERTIGHT ... AIRTIGHT 


MOVADO, pioneers in waterproof 
watchmaking, present water- 
proof wristwatches ideal for men in 
all branches of the Service... for all 
who lead active lives. In stainless 
steel, steel and gold or 14K gold, 
these famous watches are water- 
tight, airtight — have unbreakable 
crystals. Sturdy, tough, with pre- 
tested waterproofing ... they’re 
“ready for action!” Moderately 
priced. Junior sizes available. 


Le) /-\°1° wae 


165 FIRST PRIZES AND GRAND AWARDS - SOLD AND SERVICED BY LEADING JEWELERS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
Copr. 1941, Movado Watch Agency, Inc., 610 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 











36 Toronto Street, Toronto, Canada 










Yours 


for the asking — 


bee comprehensive 
booklet shows how to 
make more than thirty 
knots, hitches and splices, 
including those most com- 
monly used on land and 
sea. 


Complete directions are 
given, with diagrams and 
illustrations. 
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For Ropeconomy specify 
~ WAITLOCK WATERFLEX (ORDAGE 
) The Utmost In Rope Value 





WHITLOCK CORDAGE CO. 
46 South Street, New York 


Please send me a copy 
of your knot booklet 
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“My other sails were a shame- 
ful looking mess at the end of 


cupRINo! 


treated sail looked 
just as good as when it was 
first bent in the Spring.” 


Captain Elwell B. Thomas of Ston- 
ington rents boats by the week, month or 
season. In 1939 he tried Cuprinol treat- 
ment for one of his sails. Now he says: 


“| certainly never would have 
another sail made without the Cup- 
rinol treatment, the cost being so 
little and the advantage so great.” 


Cuprinol Stops Mildew 
You can buy Cuprinol-treated sails or 
you can easily treat your own. Use 
Cuprinol too, for life-preservers, sail 
covers, canvas decks and mooring 
lines. It protects against mildew and 
rot. There is also 
“Cuprinol forWood.” 





Refer to your marine catalog 
or send for Canvas" Folder. 


CUPRINOL, Inc. & 
13 Norfolk Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 








DETROIT RIVER AND LAKE ERIE NEWS 
By Walter X. Brennan 


> The first large power cruiser to be brought to this area in some time is 
the twin screw 77’ Linwood, recently bought by Alfred Epstein, of Detroit, 
through Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. 


> Worthy R. Brown and Son, of Sandusky, have purchased the 66’ by 
200’ building at the foot of Columbus Avenue, in that city, for inside boat 
storage. An elevator 60’ in length is being installed to be ready by mid- 
October. It will be the largest inside storage building in the area. 


p> Figures released in September by the Detroit River Y.A. scorer indi- 
cated the following winners of championships for interclub racing: Six- 
Metre, Challenge, Percy Darnell; Class R, Breeze, Fred Wagner; 22-Square- 
Metre, Sonja, George Lilygren; Eight-Metre, Pintail, Russ Pouliot; L 
Class, C. and J. Carter’s Cadillac III; C Class, Caprice, Jack Briner; Rac- 
ing-Cruising, Dave Williams’ Sonata; K Class, Fidler’s Witch, Les Nevin; 
Sea Gull, Hattie J, Don Johnson; Schooner-Ketch, Dick Jackson’s Interim; 
Sloops-Cutters, Rambler, Andy Langhammer; Star, Pat Clancy’s Scrapper; 
Handicap A, Fantasia, Ralph Terbille; Handicap B, Cal Sutton’s Mar- 
caron; Vineyard Haven, No. 19, George Caulkins; 14-Foot International, 
Hey-U, F. A. Stearns; Yawl, Rainbow IV, Perce Williamson. 


> Inter-Lake sailors who competed in the Barthel Trophy series at Chi- 
cago late in August reported it as the best ever, although they finished 
second. Final standings were: Lake Ontario, 1434 points; Lake Erie, 1214; 
Lake Michigan, 10. 


> Crescent S.Y.C. and the Detroit Y.C., each of which brings out top 
attendance for interclub racing on Lake St. Clair, had a close contest this 
year for popularity. The Crescent regatta brought out 141 boats on August 
23rd while the D.Y.C. Sweepstakes, which started 45 years ago, brought 
out 142. 


p> Grosse Ile Y.C., newest club in the Detroit area, had its first regatta with 
representative boats from other clubs on August 17th. Forty boats from 
Detroit, Toledo and Grosse Ile competed. 


> First of the Fisher Boat Works’ three subchasers was commissioned 
August 13th. She is the first naval vessel commissioned on the Great Lakes 
in half a century. Two others should go overboard early in October. 


> Liggett Boat Works, at Trenton, Mich., will have two subchasers 
planked by October 1st. The new shop, in which the boats are building, 
has more than doubled the floor space of the plant. 


p> Yachtsmen will have to learn a new whistle signal not found in the 
handbooks. Great Lakes freighters flying American and Canadian flags 
are saluting each other with three short and one long blast signifying the 
letter “V.” 


>» Suspension of Charles Thompson for his refusal to allow officials to 
take his Class B motor apart following his' winning of a race at Lake 
Orion, Mich., in August, and, subsequently, permitting him to compete in 
other classes, may have set a precedent for outboard racing rulings in the 
future. James W. Mulroy, N.O.A. secretary, disqualified Thompson after 
receiving the report of the race committee but approved his entry in the 
National events at Austin, Texas, in other classes. 


> William S. Knudsen’s 44-ton Naiad and L. F. R. Bellows’ 40-ton 
Desire have been turned over to the U. 8. Coast Guard Auxiliary. 


> One of the toughest contests in this area is the annual race for boats of 
Classes C and L across Lake St. Clair, up the North Channel, down the 
South Channel and across Lake St. Clair, a distance of 63 miles. The 
channels are winding and sailing up the North Channel against the stiff 
current is something which can be accomplished only on occasion. The 
oceasion occurred on September 6th and a good time was had by all who 
made it. Six boats started but two were immediately disabled by the 25- 
mile wind. Morrill Dunn’s Class C Cayuse won in 11:19. 
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GREAT SOUTH BAY 


SPORTSMAN’S ESTATE 
With Deep Water Dockage 
Near Babylon Yacht Club 
Sd 
40 Miles from N. Y. C. 


On a neck of land projecting out 
into Great South Bay.. with 
1,800 ft. bulkhead fronting on deep 
water is Skookwams Creek, preferred 
for its power boat and sailing activity. 
Part of grounds is graded and land- 
scaped; part is excellent natural wild 
life cover. Main residence is old- 
fashioned (but structurally sound!)— 
with 20 rooms, 5 baths. Also separate 
studio garage with living quarters, 
barns, outbuildings, etc. Fine estates 
surround the property. This is a rare 
bargain for an individual or a sports- 
men's club. The assessment has just 
been reduced to $40,000. Today's 
price (with terms available) is con- 
siderably below that figure. 


EDWARD LYONS 


INCORPORATED 


S 
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BROOKLYN = NEW YORK 
NEVINS 8-9000 
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“Ann” 





1941 


Winner of 
Atlantic Class Yacht Racing 


Association Championship 


HATHAWAY & REISER 


Manufacturers of fine yacht sails 








Tel.: Greenwich 2620 COS COB, CONN. 
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Evinrudes are favorites everywhere 
for powering dinghies of every size 


5 and type. 9 models to choose from, 
% with a complete range of light mod- 


els weighing as little as 10 pounds. 
Write today for complete catalog, 
including special literature on Evin- 
tudes for small sail craft 

and other auxiliary use. 
EVINRUDE MOTORS, 

4838 N. 27th St., Milwau- 

kee, Wisconsin. 








GREAT LAKES INTERNATIONAL DINGHY 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


> The International 14-foot Dinghy Class sailed its Great Lakes Cham- 
pionship off the port of Rochester, August Ist, 2nd, and 3rd. If Uffa Fox, 
Peter Scott, E. Morris, and all rest of that galaxy of small boat geniuses 
who sponsored the class and are now scattered heaven knows where by 
the war, could have seen the little meet, they would have taken a deal of 
comfort. The American fleet was sired by two of Uffa Fox’s best boats 
imported from England expressly for their moulds. The boats were first 
seen on this side when the Royal Norfolk and Suffolk Y.C. sent over a 
dinghy team to meet the Royal Canadian and the Rochester Y.C., off 
Toronto, five years ago. The excellence of the sleek-skinned Internationals 
was at once apparent to George Ford, of Rochester, who determined to 
start the class at home. This same Ford came from behind to win this 
latest meet in the fast growing class that he nurtured. It numbers some 150 
boats on salt water and fresh and he is, by the winning, its Great Lakes 
champion for 1941. 

There were, besides Ford, seventeen entries representing eight yacht 
clubs at the meet. The present sailing canoe champion of the U. 8. was 
a contestant as well as a two-brother crew named Besse the members of 
which are, when split asunder, the captains of the Harvard sailing team 
and the Princeton sailing team. There was also a girl who sailed her boat 
into fifth place. Stir those ingredients up with one light, kindly little 
northeast breeze and then, at the end, with a ten- to twelve-mile lumpy 
northwester, and you’ve about got the three days. 


> In the first race, with the smooth northeaster, Gordon Douglass, of the 
Vermilion (Ohio) Boat Club, easily slid his boat up and across and down 
the three legs of the three-mile triangle to win. He led Ford by two minutes 
thirty seconds. A Royal St: Lawrence Y.C. boat was third. The Besse 
brothers, from the Vineyard Haven Y.C., were fourth and the girl, Virginia 
Cole, of Rochester, sixth. 

The northeaster gasped out that sun-down and at sun-up next morning 
in bounced a rowdier chum — a Lake Ontario August northwester which 
lumped up the course. Douglass, whose crew is his wife Mary, was bothered 
by the sea. A kid named Castle, of Rochester, romped in to win and Ford 
was again in second place. Miss Coles came up through the fleet on the 
second windward leg and finished in fifth place. 

The third and final race found Ford and Douglass tied for first place 
with 34 points each. There was a bunched start with all eighteen of the 
little boats hitting the line at once. Then the leaders moved on and the 
losers dropped back. It was all over. Ford had the fleet under him with his 
wind and water clear. The northwester’s sea, plus a cross lop, coming down 
to windward, seemed to bother Douglass and the best he could get was 
fifth place. He took second in the series, with Jerry Castle third and Richard 
Stevenson and his Royal St. Lawrence crew fourth. The Vineyard Haven 
crew was sixth, after Virginia Coles’ Rochester boat. 

I thought of Uffa Fox. How roundly he would curse the war that holds 
him in thrall if, wherever he is, he could sense how pleasant a sight it was 
to see that finish. But there is comfort in telling him and all the rest, if 
they are where blue covered magazines like this one can be found, that the 
fleet prospers, the stock improves and that wars must end. 

C. A. Raw.ines 


BUFFALO CREW TAKES LIGHTNING 
CLASS CHAMPIONSHIP 


> The Lightning Class brought to a grand climax its third and most 
successful season on September 5th and 6th at Skaneateles Lake, N. Y., 
when 25 boats sailed a National Championship series packed with drama, 
thrills, exciting competition and skilful seamanship. John M. Stern, of the 
Buffalo Canoe Club, sailed Thunderbolt to a series total of 72 points and 
took the title of Lightning Class Champion. 

Stern’s nearest rival, David G. Cluett, of Cedarhurst Yacht Club, 
sailing Linnet, trailed by nine points. Linnet was closely pressed by another 
Buffalo Canoe Club boat, Slalom, skippered by Baldwin Smith, and the 
Skaneateles entry, George. Barnes, with Trident, who tied in point totals. 
Slalom was awarded an official third place on the basis of boats defeated. 

Plenty of wind and fine weather prevailed throughout all three races. In 
the first contest, a 10- to 12- mile sou’wester blew down Skaneateles Lake. 
On Saturday, for the second and third contests, it was from the west and 
blew up to 30 miles an hour in the afternoon when most of the skippers 
reefed and sailed without jibs. ; 

Howard V. Siddons, Barnegat Bay Champion, sailing Beth, was the hard 


. luck skipper. He actually finished first in all three contests but a disqualifi- 
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YACHT SAILS 


DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS 
TO YOUR BOAT 


by MCCLELLAN 





Auxiliary Yawl “Lucy” 
Charles Vaughan, Owner, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


ASSURES YOU OF THE BEST THAT 
MONEY CAN BUY 


Quequechan Egyptian Ducks for high grade one 
design class sails where quality is essential. 


Inquiries Solicited 


CHAS. P. MCCLELLAN 


32 LINDSEY STREET 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Yacht Sailmakers for the last 45 years 


¢ > 


The Ritehie 
Globe Underlit 


for 


TRUE 














NAVIGATION 


Dome top magnifies 
card for easy reading — 
New dynamic card 
and magnetic system 
assure accuracy. 


E.S. RITCHIE & SONS, INC. 


Established 1850 
110 CYPRESS ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 
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We are glad to assure yacht owners and 
architects that in spite of our defense pro- 
gram, thanks to recent increased facilities, 
we can provide for alterations or repairs to 
your boat during the coming months. Some 
storage space still available. 


MYSTIC SHIPYARD inc. 


DESIGCNERS anno BUILDERS 
WEST MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 














SEARCHLIGHTS 


Complete Line of 


INCANDESCENT and Arc 


SEARCHLIGHTS and 


YACHTING 





Syracuse Post Standard 


The victors: Skipper John M. Stern, Bob Wood and Bob Crane, of ‘‘Thunderbolt” 


cation resulting from an accidental foul in the second race plumped him 
down to eighth in final point standing. 

Stern, the new champion, sailed a Lightning this year for the first time. 
He was at the head of the fleet throughout the racing and scored his 
victory with third, first and second places, respectively, in the three con- 
tests. Second place winner, David Cluett, though only 15 years old, was also 
near the top all the way and finished in second, fourth, and sixth places, 

Skippers, crews, relatives and friends brought more than 200 persons to 
the Skaneateles Country Club for the big event. A clambake, a dance and 
a banquet helped fill the entertainment program. The Buffalo Canoe Club 
will hold the Lightning’s perpetual trophy during the coming year and will 
sponsor the 1942 championship on its Lake Erie course. 

The series summary: 

















FLOODLIGHTS 


Send for free catalogs 


‘The Carlisle & Finch Co. 


249 E. Clifton Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 











HORNS-WHISTLES-SIRENS 
FOR ALL DEFENSE PURPOSES 


ae 
wee 


CLARK COOPER CO. 


Electro-Phonic powerful 
air horn supplies its own 
compressed air 





Types and sizes for every 
marine requirement 





Diesel Engine Safety 
Controls: Oil Pressure- 
Water Temperature 


CLARK COOPER CO. 
Palmyra, N. J. 


ELECTRO-PHONIC AIR HORN 


CLARK COOPER Co. 


BULLETIN EP 138 D 





























LAKE MICHIGAN YACHTS 


Announcing 
A NEW STORAGE YARD 


for 


With Complete Facilities for 


TRUSCOTT BOAT & DOCK CO. 
ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 


Outfitting and Repairs 


Reservations and Rates Now Available 














Skipper Club Boat Potnis 
John M. Stern Buffalo C.C. Thunderbolt 72 
David G. Cluett Cedarhurst Y.C. Linnet 66 
Baldwin Smith Buffalo C.C. Slalom 63 
George Barnes Skaneateles C.C. Trident 63 
Enoch Sawyer Syr. Y.&C.C. Fancy Pants 57 
Eskil Ringdahl Lake Delta Y.C. Viking II 54 
Theodore Maher Riverside Y.C. Slipper IT 53 
Howard Siddons Barnegat Bay Beth 50 
Charles Lewis Barnegat Bay Totsie 50 
F., E. Reeves Onondaga Y.C. Sis IV 46 
Erskine Baker Centerboard Club Electron 43 
Richard Koehne Cedarhurst Y.C. Saucy Sal II 43 
Eugene Carpenter Oneida Lake Grand Turk 42 
A. 8. Reynolds Skaneateles C.C. Vare 40 
Fred Uhlein Crescent Y.C. Shine 36 
J. M. Riley Oswego Y.C. Poppy 30 
M. W. Buckborough South Haven Y.C. Scamper 27 
Bunny Bourne Chautauqua Lake Y.C. Cutty Sark II 20 
A. J. Webb Riverside Y.C. Frolic 19 
James Taylor Erie Y.C. No. 247 18 
Ted Siferd Indian Lake Y.C. Jean S. 17 
Wm. E. Girkins Devil’s Lake Y.C. Sparkles 16 
T. J. Newman South Shore Y.C. Marjorie Ann 13 
George Joslyn South Haven Y.C. Joy iB 
Durker Braggins Erie Y.C. Scud 10 


































Syracuse Heraid-Journel 


Rounding the mark for the final leg of the last race: ‘‘Thunderbolt’’ (680), “Beth” 


(220), and “Viking II” (86). “Beth” won this race after a tough battle 








